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Parkinson Amazed by 
U. S. Investigation 
Of Fire Insurance 


Equitable Life President Says Com- 
panies Had Cooperated So 
Well on War Damage 


SEES WAR EFFORT SLOWED 


Time and Energy Spent on Investi- 


gations Might Better Be Used 
Now on Production 





During a talk on Congress and inflation 
before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
- State of New York, as principal speaker 
at its first Fall meeting in New York 
last Thursday, Thomas I, Parkinson, pres- 
| ident of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and former president of the 
Chamber, digressed to make some com- 
ments relative to the relations between 
the fire insurance companies and the Gov- 
ernment. 

It seemed odd to him, he said with <a 
caustic touch, that after the fire insurance 
companies had cooperated so continuously 
' and whole-heartedly in helping the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in its War 
Damage Corporation program, which of- 
fers the public the insurance protection 
it needs and desires against enemy bomb- 
ing damage, that they should be confront- 
ed by the Federal grand jury inquiry into 
fire insurance in Atlanta. 








Grand Job by Fire Companies 


“The fire insurance companies had done 
/a grand job in helping Jesse Jones or- 
ganize the War Damage Corporation,” 
he said. “After having done that grand 
| job,” he said, “they almost immediately 
found themselves given summonses in the 
| prosecution to be conducted in Atlanta 
Funder the authority of the Department 
© of Justice.” 
The speaker asked whether this and 
| some other investigations were essential 
| for some great practical need. Many did 
(not think so, but believ ed that the prin- 
‘cipal interest in “anti-trust” procedures 
might be more of an academic interest 
q than an interest vital to the nation. 
' These “investigations” continue with 
| Waste of time and effort which might 
| better be expended on producing for the 
/ war machine. 


Quotes Lord Macaulay on Inflation 


At one stage of his talk in describing 
q why no one wants inflation, and the dire 
p effects on the peoples and the nations when 
Pinflation is in the saddle, Major Parkinson 
Psaid that the miseries of inflation had 
Pnever been more aptly put than by Lord 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Scrap Needed 


Most of us have had a misconception of scrap iron. We 
considered our country’s great scrap iron piles somehow a reproach, 
the junk man’s salvage from our wastefulness. We thought scrap 
iron was useful only to make a substitute for the good pig iron 
made by smelting iron ore. 


But actually good steel is properly made of one-half pig iron 
and one-half scrap iron and steel. Open-hearth furnaces produce 
steel from the half-and-half mixture because the scrap iron and 
steel has the advantage of already having been refined, as well as 
because time and ore are conserved. 


Thus scrap piles are not hoardings but rather stocks of funda- 
mental supplies, and that is why there is a necessity for civilian 
helpfulness to keep scrap piles renewed during war times. 


The attic and cellar of the typical American home reflect a 
magpie variation of the thrift habit. Stored therein have been 
dozens of little properties which had lost usefulness but still 
seemed worth saving—they might come in handy sometime. Right 
now the time has come to translate as much as possible of the junk 
into scrap into steel into war supplies. 
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“Hub” Merchant Lauds 
Insurance As He Gets 
Paid-Up Checks at 96 


Three Companies Join In Presenta- 
tion to Henry C. Lytton Founder 
of Chicago Store 


HELD $800,000 AT PEAK 


























Directors and Agency Heads cf Mu- 
tual Life, Equitable Society and 
Northw’n Mutual at Ceremony 


(Special to The Eastern Unde 


Chicago, Oct. 5—In the presence of 
some of the leading business and finan- 
cial personalities of Chicago and gen- 
eral agents of three companies Henry 
C. Lytton, founder and head of The 
Hub, Chicago department store, clicking 
mentally as if he had been a young man, 
declared in his executive offices in Chi- 
cago Monday that he knew of no safer 
or better investment for any man to 
make than to buy a policy of life insur- 
ance. His remarks were made at a cer- 
emony during which he was presented 
with four paid-up insurance checks by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Mutual Life and Northwestern Mutual 


Life as he has reached the age when he 
need pay no more premiums—9%. 


Took Out First Policy When 20 

The Chicago merchant took out his 
first policy when he was 20. It was for 
$1,500 in the Mutual Life. Since that 
time he has carried insurance which at 
the peak of the coverage amounted to 
$800,000. At one time he took cash 
values on some of his insurance for busi- 
ness reasons. 

“I know of no other business,” he said, 
“which is more safe and sure. My only 
regret is that I ever took out my divi- 
dends. When we think of the interest 
being paid on some of our investments 
those who have life insurance policies 
are fortunate in the returns they re- 
ceive.” 

Among the directors present at the 
presentation of the insurance companies’ 
checks were Ralph Budd, president, C. 
B. & Q. R. R, and Sterling Morton, 
president of Morton Salt Co., directors 
of the Equitable; Gilbert H. Scribner, 
senior partner of Winston & Co., Chi- 
cago real estate firm, trustee of the 
Mutual Life. Others present included 
Walter Gotschall, director of agencies, 
Joe Beesley, cashier; and Robert Reno, 
general agent, Equitable Society; Ralph 





writer ) 


(Continued on Page 20) 
























































War, or no war, as long as men and women grow old or 


die ... as long as bread is bought with money ... as long as 
fathers and mothers love their children . . . life insurance 


has a job to do. 


Mssechuet Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Chicago, Oct. 7.—In his presidential ad- 

dress before the first general session of 
the American Life Convention | at the 
Edgewater Beach: Hotel here today, A. J. 
McAndless, president, _Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
spoke on life insurance in wartime and 
“the shape ot things to come. me 

Leading off with the subject of Federal 
taxation, Mr. McAndless said: 

‘My term had hardly begun when ne- 
gotiations started with the Preasury on 
the question of Federal taxes. The opin- 
ion seemed to be that some taxes should 
be paid by the life insurance business ; 
that it would be good public relations for 
this business to do so, As you know, the 
existing law, largely due to the National 
Life decision, is not producing any tax. 

“The opinion held was that some change 
should be made in the present law pre 
serving the principle that the proper base 
for taxation was interest income. The 
modifications sought, therefore, should not 
upset that principle. These views seem 
reasonable when it is remembered that 
our reserves constitute probably the larg- 
est single reservoir of savings in our 
economy. 

“The view that we should pay some tax 
does not seem illogical either, when it is 
remembered that capital is considered a 
primary element in the productive process. 
That this great reservoir of capital should 
escape the tax-gatherer’s lustful eve seems 
quite improbable. The question was, then, 
to find some formula for taxation which 
would produce a reasonable return to the 
Government and which at the same time 
would distribute the burden of taxation 
equitably to the individual companies. 

Federal Taxation 

“In a later part of this program the 
entire matter of Federal taxation of life 
insurance will be discussed. I do not wish 
to invade the province of that group here. 
When a task is unfinished it is sometimes 
regarded as out of place to voice praise 
of administrative officials who are doing 
their routine duty. Notwithstanding this 
circumstance, I would express the opinion 
that all of us who participated in these 
negotiations have great respect for the 
Treasury staff members, 

“The men of the Treasury had _ studied 
this question so that they had a thorough 
knowledge of the technical aspects of the 
problem. This factor contributed greatly 
to facilitating the development of a plan; 
{| it made the way much easier when we 

suggested technical changes to carry out 
the major purposes of the plan. Con- 
siderable gratification came to us out of 
these negotiations in that apparently we 
finally developed a scheme which was uni- 
versally accepted by the business. When 
this is accomplished a great deal of the 
spirit of compromise must prevail in many 

(quarters. 

“Many of you should know that some 
companies had their tax doubled under 
the proposed formula in relation to the 
tax payable under the Treasury formula, 
and accepted it uncomplainingly in order 
that the life insurance business might go 

| hefore the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment with a tax plan fully agreed upon 
with the Trea: ury.” 
_In his observations on life insurance 
in wartime, Mr. McAndless said that so 
lar, “the economic changes and forces 
which are at work have been helpful rather 
than disadvantageous to us. Security val- 
ues in the market place, which are a re 
fection of economic conditions, have been 
stable.” For illustration, he said the short 
term outlook for rail bonds as a result 
Of increased industrial activity is favor- 
able, so that this segment of life insur- 
ance assets has improved in quality. 

The suggested changes which have been 
made with reference to taxing the rail- 
toads on the basis of the old capital values 
when the companies are reorganized, and 
tor permitting them, where large earnings 
are available, to buy up their own securi- 















































ties at a discount, is helpful to this situa- 
tion,” he continued. “The utility industry, 
which probably will be adversely affected 
by taxation due to the rate regulations 
under which it operates, has held up well 
due to increased demands for power. The 
bonds of these companies remain prime 
investments for life insurance funds. 
Demands for Housing 

“With regard to city real estate of a 
residential character, the increased demands 
for housing and restrictions on building 
have aided largely in our liquidation of 
such properties. Farm properties have 


President McAndless Surveys Year’s Trends 


lower rates on new issues has stopped, 
but constant pressure on the entire pool 
of our resources undoubtedly will con- 
tinue, The signs as to what will happen 
are necessarily obscure. Two major fac- 
tors seem to be at work. The first factor 
transcends all others in importance—the 
longer the war lasts the worse our posi- 
tion is likely to become as the total of 
Government investments to total invest- 
ments increases, so that the average rate 
of interest earned on our assets will de- 
crease. 

“This will improve the quality of our 








McAndless’ Summary of Situation 


At the conclusion of the portion of the presidential address dealing with life in- 
surance in wartime, Mr. McAndless gave the following summary “so far as we can 


envisage the situation at this time”: 


“1. The quality of our assets will improve through the addition of Government 
obligations. the liquidation of real estate holdings, and the general short-term improve- 


ment in the railroad situation. 


“2. The rate of interest on onr total finds will decline due to the larger propor- 


tion of Governments which we will hold. 


This should cause companies that have not 


yet revised their basis of valuation to give that problem consideration, and should cause 
all of us to consider the rate of interest we guarantee on funds left with the company. 

“3. The mortality which we will experience probably will increase somewhat as a 
result of war casualties and we should always keep in mind the probability that in a 


period such as this an epidemic may occur. 
As to expenses of operations. it is not probable that these will increase above 


“ 


present levels but undoubtedly we shall have a considerable problem in maintaining the 
quality of our home office staffs and of our field forces.” 








sold well because of higher farm prices 
and indications that the Government will 
subsidize the farm group in order to in- 
crease agricultural production. 

“The disturbing trend for some time 
has been the continuous downward move- 
ment in the rate of interest earned on 
total funds. The tendency for continued 


assets but reduce the yield. The other 
factor which is working strongly in the 
same direction is the accelerated rate of 
repayment on existing mortgages and 
funded indebtedness. In such a_ period 
as this, with relatively high incomes pre- 
vailing and relatively high rates of profit, 
both individuals and corporations will at- 


New President of A. L. C. Has 
Written Books With Wide Sale 


New president of American Life Con- 
vention is W. C. Schuppel, executive 
vice-president Oregon Mutual Life. 

Mr. Schuppel has been a member of 
the executive committee for the past 
four years and served as chairman of 
the program committee this year. This 
is only the second time in the past 37 
years that the presidency has gone to a 
man from the Pacific coast. 

Born and educated in Illinois, Mr. 
Schuppel taught school there before en- 
tering business. After several years in 
retail, advertising and the typewriter 
business, he came to Spokane to manage 
the Neely-Walker Investment Co.; then 
he joined the Mutual Life of New York. 

In 1916 he joined the Oregon Mutual 
Life Insurance Company as supervisor; 
he became superintendent of agents in 
1922, vice-president in 1929, and assumed 
his present position with the company 
in 1930. 

His Books Have Had Wide Sale 


Mr. Schuppel is author of books on 


life insurance, which have sold more 
than 1,000,000 copies. He is a popular 
lecturer on salesmanship. Best known 


lecture is “Getting Rid of Your Mental 
Hazards” which has been delivered hun- 
dreds of times and published in book 
form. Other books include “Spizzerink- 
tum,” “A Bunch of Haymakers,” “Life 
Insurance Almanack,” “Life Insurance 
Bible.” 

He is past president of the Rotary 
Clubs of Spokane and Portland; past 
vice-president of the Life Insurance 





W. C. SCHUPPEL 


Sales Research Bureau of Hartford, 
Connecticut; past director and past vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce ; 
director Oregon Chapter American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer; director 
Portland Chapter Oregon Tuberculosis 
Association; president of the Portland 
Better Business Bureau; and member of 
the Arlington Club. 





A. J. McANDLESS 


tempt to put themselves in good financial 
condition to withstand a post-war shock. 
The force of both of these factors will 
be in the direction of reducing our “over- 
all” rate of return. 

Interest Rate Drops 

“In some cases the average net rate of 
interest has already fallen below the rate 
assumed in the past in calculating premi- 
ums, and quite a number of companies 
have gone to a lower rate of interest for 
premiums. This seems to be a prudent 
thing to do when we consider the direc- 
tion in which interest rates are moving 
and when we consider the risks of capital 
losses and the expenses involved in ac- 
quiring and servicing investments. Per- 
haps, also, we should not overlook the 
fact that while our interest income is 
taxed on a fair basis the Government may 
be forced to place other impositions upon 
us during the war emergency. All in all, 
the outlook for interest earnings is not 
too favorable. 

“Sometimes we overrate the part we 
shall play in war financing. It is true 
that our resources are large and that we 
vearly have a considerable volume of 
funds which may be placed in Govern- 
ment securities. The total Governments 
we could look forward to absorbing, how- 
ever, will not in any case exceed $3,000,- 
000,000 per annum, and this would be un- 
der the assumption that we took no other 
classes of investments. 

Insignificant in Financing 

“This is an insignificant part of the 
total financing which the Treasury will 
require in a year when it is estimated 
that they may need as much as $70,000,- 
000,000. It is quite unlikely, therefore, 
that appeals from us will be given any 
great weight in determining Federal Treas- 
ury fiscal policy, when, through monopo- 
listic controls, the only alternative to Gov- 
ernments is keeping the money in our sock, 


“The mortgage lending situation is 
worthy of special comment. Due to limi- 
tations on new construction and the re- 


payment of existing mortgages, that seg- 
ment of our portfolio will become smaller. 
This factor may lead to a general cutting 
of mortgage rates because some compan- 
ies will attempt to maintain a fixed per- 
centage of their assets in prime mortgages. 
Relatively, the lender will look at the sit- 
uation and compare the rate obtainable 
on Governments with the rate which may 
be obtained on first-class mortgages, and 
there will be pressure exerted on rates 
Here again we should weigh the risks 
involved in mortgage lending and make 
proper charges for the expense of taking 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Linton Predicts Economic Upswing, 
Free Enterprise Triumph After War 


Oct. 6—M. Albert Linton, 
president, Provident Mutual Life, pre- 
dicted an economic upswing, higher liv- 
enhancement of in- 


Chicago, 


ing standards and 
vestment opportunities for life insurance 
funds after the war, in his address be- 
fore the Financial Section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention here today. 

“The miracles of production that pri- 
vate enterprise will have wrought dur- 
ing the war will create anew a sizable 
backlog of good will,” Mr. Linton said. 
“The greatest uncertainty that clouds 
the future of free enterprise is the time 
that will be required for the United 
Nations to emerge victorious from the 
present life and death struggle. 

“The danger to our free enterprise 
system does not lie in a frontal attack. 
Its survival depends upon three import- 
ant considerations: (1) limiting the 
power of the centralized political gov- 
ernment in peace time; (2) adopting 
policies of taxation which will enable 
private enterprise to survive post-war 
readjustments and (3) avoiding severe 
inflation. Winning the battle on these 
three fronts is necessary if we are to 
win the battle for the survival of free 
enterprise and democratic institutions. 
Losing on any one would be extremely 
serious. My guess is that we shall win 
if the war does not last too long.” 


Swing of Pendulum 


Mr. Linton pointed out that the 
American people are quite willing and 
ready to be regimented during the war 
in the interest of the common good, but 
when peace returns, there will “prob- 
ably be a sharp swing of the pendulum 
in the other direction which may sweep 
away Government regulation and con- 
trols of our daily lives even faster than 
is best for the common good. 

“What will happen to the economic 
life of the country during this swing- 
back of the pendulum is likely to have 
a great deal to do with the future of 
the free enterprise system,” Mr. Linton 
said. “If during that period, readjust- 
ment to a peacetime economy can be 
accomplished with a bearable amount of 
temporary unemployment and only a 
moderate amount of governmental aid, 
private enterprise will probably have a 
good opportunity to establish itself for 
a long time to come.” 

Mr. Linton said that the triumph of 
the free enterprise system probably will 
open up large areas for the investment 
of life insurance funds and that the big 
opportunities for post-war investment 
will lie in the construction industry. It 
is probable, he said, that the demand 
for new homes will amount to over 
$1,500,000 a vear from the decade from 
1945 to 1955 and the safest way to 
finance capital expenditure of this kind 
is out of sums saved out of the income 
of the people and “that is where life 
insurance comes in for the institution of 
life insurance is one of our greatest 
thrift agencies.” 


Capital Expansion Needed 


Building of new homes, however, he 
said, is only one phase of the capital 
expansion that will be needed in the 
post-war era, for there will be consider- 
able replacement in the field of trans- 
portation and in factory construction. 

“There is great need for integration 
of our railroad, highway and transporta- 
systems,” Mr. Linton said. “Rail- 
roads will need new equipment; road- 
beds will need to be improved. Plant 
facilities developed for war purposes will 
have to be completely retooled. Brand 
new industries will need to be financed. 
The revived tie-up between the United 
States and the Central and South Amer- 
ican countries may also provide a new 
frontier for American capital.” 

Asking if there is a possibility that 
in the post-war period there may be a 


tion 





M. ALBERT LINTON 


tendency for individual savings to de- 
cline, Mr. Linton continued: 

“Tf that should occur cheaper forms of 
life insurance embodying smaller invest- 
ment elements might become more pop- 
ular. As against this possible develop- 
ment is the theory that people will be 
enough interested in future security to 
resist the appeals of spending money. 
What is the answer? Upon it will de- 
pend the growth of life insurance assets, 
the potential funds for investment and 
the degree of liquidity that should be 
maintained.” 


The Interest Rate 


Although Mr. Linton did not see any 
rise in the interest rate in the immediate 
future, “the possibility of a rise over a 
period of time is not to be excluded from 
consideration,” he stated. 

“Tt would be a bold man, and one not 
to be trusted, who would make positive 
predictions in this field. Since the stake 
of the government in financing its debt 
at a low rate of interest is so great, 
current forecasts point for the most 
part toward a continuance of low inter- 


est rates for several years after the 
close of the war. Certainly conserva- 
tism on our part as custodians of our 
policyholders’ funds would dictate our 
planning on the assumption that the 
forecasts would prove correct. 
“However, the extent to which the 


government can keep interest rates on 
loans to individuals and corporations at 
an abnormally low level in the face of 
a demand for capital that may far ex- 
ceed available savings is an interesting 
question. Unless carefully handled, the 
indefinite expansion of bank credit to 
keep interest rates down might have 
consequences of another kind that would 
be more serious than the effect of a 
rise in the rate of interest. Hence while 
planning conservatively for a continu- 
ance of current low interest rates for 
a considerable period in the future, let 
us not be too surprised if after the close 
of the war we shall be able to invest 
our funds on a better basis than current 
forecasts would indicate.” 





Life Presidents Committee 


The ‘Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was represented at the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, meeting at Chi- 
cago, by the following committee: Col. 
Franklin D’Olier, chairman, president, 
Prudential; George L. Harrison, presi- 
dent, New York Life; Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, executive vice-president, Mutual 
Life of N. Y. 


Sees Steady Gain in 
Industrial Insurance 


EXPLAINS MODERN CONTRACT 





Kineke of Prudential Defends Handling 
of Premiums by House-to-House 
Calls by Agents 


Chicago, Oct. 6—A full measure of 
public confidence was held essential for 
the successful transaction of Industrial 
life insurance by Frank D. Kineke, as- 
sistant actuary of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, Newark, when 
speaking this morning on “Modern In- 
dustrial Insurance” before the Industrial 
Section, American Life Convention, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. Reviewing 
the history of Industrial insurance he 
said that today there are in force &8,- 
(000,000 policies for $22,000,000,000. This 
insurance covers 55,000,000 persons and 
there are probably 25,000,000 families in 
which one or more members are insured 
under an Industrial policy. 

“Standard provisions for Industrial 
policies,” said Mr. Kineke, “include pro- 
vision for a grace period of four weeks 
on weekly premium policies; a provision 
that the policy shall contain the entire 
contract and that statements of the in- 
sured, in the absence of fraud are deem- 
ed representations and not warranties; 
a provision for incontestability after two 
years; a provision for adjustment of 
age, if misstated; a provision for divi- 
dends on participating policies; a pro- 
vision for a stipulated form of paid-up 
insurance in the event of default after 
three years, and provision for cash sur- 
render values after five years with a 
period of sixty days allowed for the 
selection of the option desired by the 
insured, such as cash surrender values 
to be based upon the full reserve on a 
basis specified in the policy, less a sur- 
render charge of not more than 214% 
of the amount of insurance; a provision 
for reinstatement within two years of 
default; a table of the non-forfeiture 
values available during the first 20 years; 
a provision for payment of claims upon 
proof of death; a descriptive title on 
the first page; a provision limiting the 
authority of the agent; and a space for 
the name of the beneficiary.” 

He added that the only important dif- 
ference between these provisions and 
the standard provisions for Ordinary 
policies is the absence of a requirement 
for policy loans in the Industrial policy, 
it generally being recognized that the 
amounts available for loans for the great 
majority of Industrial policies would be 
too small to be of any practical ad- 
vantage and the interest thereon usually 
insufficient to cover the expense of han- 
dling such small loans. 

Mr. Kineke then stressed the fact 
that weekly premium Industrial insur- 
ance can be more efficiently and less 
expensively handled by the present sys- 
tem of house-to-house calls by agents 
than any payments by mail or personal 
calls by policyholders at branch offices, 
etc. He also paid a tribute to the 
honesty and integrity of the Industrial 
agents who handled hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually with comparatively 
few deficiencies, mostly honest mistakes. 

Answers Criticisms 

Answering the occasional criticism 
that Industrial insurance is improperly 
sold because of “pressure” upon the 
agent by the home office for a larger 
volume of new business, he said that 
human nature being what it is, there is 
no doubt that fairly persistent pressure 
is exerted on the agency force to secure 
new business, but there is at least an 
equal degree of pressure to avoid lapse 
and to secure the reinstatement of lapsed 
business. 

He also answered the other criticism 
heard in some quarters, that of overin- 
surance. He said in this connection that 
prior to the depression many families 
used increasing incomes to acquire addi- 
tional Industrial policies from time to 
time, and that later when times got bad, 
and their incomes were reduced sharply, 
the total weekly premiums being paid 


Sees Benefit Payment 
Question Complicatey 


SKUTT OUTLINES WAR EFFECT 





Says Geographical Dispersion of Polic 
holders and Beneficiaries Raises cen 
ty Problems; Mortality Higher 


Chicago, IIL, Oct. 6—With policy. 
holders and beneficiaries being so geo. ; 
graphically distributed by war that Sinn 
their families have only a vague te 
of their condition and whereabouts, it jc 
likely that the ordinarily simple png 
tion as to “when shall what benefits he 
payable to whom and where” will be. 
come highly complicated. So declared © 
V. J. Skutt, vice-president, United Bene. : 
fit Life Insurance Co. before the Legal 
Section of the American Life Conyen. | 
tion. 

“We are told by our military leaders | 
that a force of 10,000,000 men will fe | 
raised,” he continued. “A Major Gen. | 
eral was reported recently to have said | 
the casualties probably will reach 2. | 
(000,000 or more. With due regard for | 
the speculative nature of these prophe- | 
cies it is apparent that we in the life | 
insurance business face a much different 
situation in this war than in World War 
I or any other conflict. 

“Most of those in the service, actually | 
facing the risks of prior wars, were 
young men without insurance or with 
very limited amounts. The war was 
more circumscribed in all respects. The | 
maximum strength in 1918 was less than | 
the number now reported in service, Al. 
though the Government issued over 
forty billions of life insurance during 
the last war, about 95% of it long since 
lapsed. But the life insurance compa- 
nies had in force on July 1 of this year 
approximately $128,000,000,000 compared 
with $22,500,000,000 at the beginning of 
1914 and $25,668,000,000 at the beginning 
of 1917. 

Greater Mortality Now 

“Warfare deaths during World War 

One totaled less than 48,000. It is true 
approximately 450,000 people died in the 
influenza epidemic of 1918. This was 
reflected in the mortality figures of the | 
companies. It presented no_ problem 
of determining the cause and time of 
death. Although the fatigue and strain 
on civilians from this war will take its 
toll, improved health measures should 
eliminate the influenza threat. 
_ “The mortality of insureds from war- 
fare may be expected to be vastly greater 
because of the use of more and older 
men, the immense increase of insurance 
in force and the higher rate of death 
per combatant. Inroads on_ personne | 
and equipment used in administering the 
business and effects on mortality tables, 
reserves and assets are all a part of this 
subject.” 


Camp, Jr. Made Chairman 
Of ALC Financial Section 


Ehney A. Camp, Jr., new cen’ 
of Financial Section, ALC, is treasurer | 
of Liberty National Life. A graduate | 
of University of Alabama, where he wa‘ 
a Phi Beta Kappa, he went with the | 
investment house of Ward, Sterne & | 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 











Next, he was 
with the Bankers Mortgage Bond 
of that city, leaving it to go with Liberty 
National in 1932, becoming manager 0 
its mortgage bond department. In 194 
he was elected assistant treasurer; 
1935 treasurer; and in 1940 a member 
of its board. 


by such families were relatively much 
larger than when the policies were taken 
out. “It must be remembered that at 
the very depth of the depression in 1933, | 
the amount of Industrial insurance " | 
force in the country was 94% of the | 
amount in force when Industrial insur | 
ance reached its peak in 1930,” he cot 
tinued. “Since 1933 there has been # 
steady increase in the amount of In- 
dustrial insurance in force in tht 
country.” 
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Elliott Calls Exclusion Provision 
Solely Expeditionary Force Clause 





ELLIOTT 


BYRON K. 
Chicago, Oct..5.—The exclusion pro- 
vision recommended for use in the 
present war is an expeditionary clause, 
not a general war clause at all, said 
Byron K. Elliott, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
in his address before the Legal Section 
of the American Life Convention today. 
The clause used by life insurance com- 
panies in compliance with the commis- 
sioners’ recommendations, stated Mr. 
Elliott, “is significant of a country that 
fights its wars away from home’—since 
no war restrictions or exclusions are to 
be imposed where the cause of death 
arises in the United States, the Domin- 
ion of Canada or Newfoundland. 

“As this limited exclusion is appro- 
priate only for the institutions of a 
country so strong and so fortunately 
located that it has fought its modern 
wars away from home, so its acceptance 
signifies the utmost confidence that its 
wars will continue to be won on foreign 
fields. The commissioners’ recommenda- 
tion not to exclude from normal cov- 
erage the war hazards on this side of 
the water presupposes a decision that all 
such hazards, whether they be training, 
handling the dangerous implements of 
modern sea and land war or resisting 
attack or invasion, are not too great 
to be carried safely at standard rates 
if in the home area. This is the major 
decision involved in the recommenda- 
tions. 

Excess Mortality of War 


“It is obvious, then, that these provi- 
sions will not by any means relieve the 
companies from all of the excess mor- 
tality directly attributable to the war. 
The line was drawn, not where peace- 
time underw riting would put it, but just 
short of what is regarded as unsafe ex- 
posure. The companies would contribute 
to the war losses even if all their policies 
contained such a war clause. 

“This distinction between causes aris- 
ing within or without the home area is 
new to most states as a subject for 
either law or regulation. It is unknown 
to state statutes except in the recent 


New York enactment. The laws of 
thirty -four states expressly permit an 
exception for military service in time 


of war without regard to the place of 
the cause of death. The substance of 
Paragraph I, designating what shall not 
€ excluded from coverage, is repeated 
in the form of conditions in the sub- 
sequent paragraphs relating to what 
shall be excluded. 

“Expeditionary hazards only are ex- 
cluded; and not all of those, for our 
troops in the Dominion of Canada and 


Newfoundland are treated as thought at 
home.” 

Pointing out that the limitations im- 
posed by the “war clause”’—“words which 
have an ominous sound to the public’— 
are neither so total nor so severe as 
the name itself implies, Mr. Elliott ob- 
served. 

Before Pearl Harbor 

“Prior to Pearl Harbor we shared the 
hope of all that a world conflict would 
not again necessitate war clauses on life 
insurance. Just as the events which 
took place there required the govern- 
ment to move immediately for protection 
of the country, so the life companies 
were impelled to move to protect the 
interest which sixty-five million policy- 
holders have in life insurance, 

“War clause adoption is simply a 
recognition of the necessity to defend 
the equity of existing policyholders, to 
the extent possible, against the unmeas- 
urable hazard of war. The duty to act 
on this necessity is paramount to the 
none-the-less real obligation to extend 
the service of our institutions as widely 
as we can. There is neither social nor 
patriotic profit in allowing the position 
of all policyholders to be endangered in 
order to serve an additional number for 
whom the government has made special 
provision. 

“War is a function exclusively within 
the field belonging to the central gov- 
ernment and so are the additional insur- 
ance necessities arising directly from 
the extra hazards of war. For these 
the Federal Government accepted re- 
sponsibility by early provision for Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance under 
which the indeterminable cost of the 
extra hazard can be spread over all 
citizens, insured and uninsured. No in- 
stitution nor business could do this.” 


Guertin on New Mortality ‘Table: 
Calls It Representative Program 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Alfred N. Guertin. 
actuary, New Jersey Department of 

Janking & Insurance, chairman of the 
committee appointed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
to study the need for a new mortality 
table, and later of the same committee 
to study non-forfeiture benefits, reported 
on the activities of the committee on the 
life insurance panel of the general ses- 
sions of the American Life Convention 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Guertin told of the development 
of the history of the committee’s pro- 
posals, the plans considered and prin- 
ciples adopted in formulating the final 
model legislation approved by the insur- 
ance commissioners, representing “a 
merger of the committee’s model legis- 
lation with that of the company com- 
mittees and with certain suggestions of 
various states added thereto.” 

He said that for many years there 
had been developing an increasing con- 
viction on the part of some independent 
students of life insurance and some pol- 
icyholders that life companies had been 
deriving unreasonably large profits out 
of continued use of the American ex- 
perience table of mortality. 

“As a result of this situation,” Mr. 
Guertin said, “critics of the business, 
well-intentioned and malicious alike, 
were in position to make capital out of 
the situation by publicizing apparently 
sound, though often erroneous, conclu- 
sions which could be refuted only in 
technical terms in which the lay mind 
had little interest.” 

This situation, he said, led to the ap- 
pointment of the committee, over eigh- 
teen months ago. The original commit- 
tee report presented the conclusion that 
‘St is the rigidity in state valuation laws, 
rather than specific planning on the part 


Bryan Says Mortgagees Should 
Require War Damage Insurance 


Chicago, Oct. 5—Wherever possible, a 
provision should be included in all fu- 
ture mortgage agreements enabling the 
mortgagee to require war damage insur- 
ance if, as and when it appears neces- 
sary or desirable, said Joseph M. Bryan, 
vice-president, Jefferson Standard Life, 
Greensboro, N. C., in his address before 
the Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention today. 

He defended the position of the War 
Damage Corporation in requiring that 
rates be uniform for all sections of the 
country. That the rates are low, he 
said, is readily apparent, and he said that 
for property owners to pay the same 
rate in every section “is as it should 
be because it would be decidedly out of 
line with our concept of total war to 
have property owners in the interior of 
the United States not paying their pro- 
portionate share of any losses that might 
occur. 

Public Not Well Informed 


“Under a large number of mortgage 
agreements now in force, there is con- 
siderable doubt of the mortgagee’s right 
to demand of the mortgagor that he 
take out war damage insurance to pro- 
tect the mortgagee’s interest. I have in 
mind the type of agreement which pro- 
vides that the mortgagor shall protect 
the property from fire, windstorm, hail, 
and similar specified casualties. The only 
possibility here is that the promise to 
protect from fire, may be held to re- 


quire the purchase of war damage in- 
surance. 

“Don’t assume that the general public 
is well informed either as to the danger 
from war damage or how they may in- 
sure themselves against such damage. 
One of the best evidences of ignorance 
on this subject was a letter I ran across 
addressed to a Seen agency stating 
that they were contemplating buying 
some insurance from the War Damage 
Corporation and was it a reliable con- 
cern? Apparently this question had been 
stimulated by the insistence of the fidu- 
ciary agent that the premium be paid 
in advance. 

“One point is fairly clear. Whenever 
possible, a provision should be included 
in all future mortgagee agreements en- 
abling the mortgagee to require war 
damage insurance if, as, and when it 
appears necessary or desirable. A pro- 
vision of this sort has been in use since 
early in 1940 by a number of lending 
institutions. In substance, the clause 
provides a method by which a mortgagee 
may demand full insurance coverage 
against any hazard and there is also 
incorporated authority to arrange for 
settlement of losses and disposition of 
proceeds. 

“One of the great public services of 
the life insurance industry has been to 
encourage conservation. Here, in the 
war damage insurance program, is an- 
other effort to conserve—to protect the 
public good from the serious injury it 
experiences in war-time through wide- 
spread damage to private interests. I 
submit that the program is deserving of 
our enthusiastic support.” 





ALFRED N. GUERTIN 


which made the American 
table almost universal; that 
while the net cost of insurance to the 
policyholders in the aggregate would 
probably not be reduced to any appre- 
ciable extent by the use of tables based 
on modern experience, there would be 
some rearrangement in the incidence of 
premiums, surrender values and divi- 
dends according to plan, age and dura- 
tion of insurance, leading possibly to 
greater equity in the distribution of the 
cost of insurance; that proper use of 
mortality tables based on modern insur- 
ance company experience for valuation 
purposes would not impair the safety of 
the companies.” 

On the second phase of the commit- 
tee’s work, Mr. Guertin said: 

Non-forfeiture Benefits 


“The general conclusion of the com- 
mittee was that non-forfeiture benefits 
in life policies should be calculated ac- 
cording to a general formula independ- 
ent of the reserve valuation standard. 
Such benefits should develop progres- 
sively out of the premiums accumulated 
according to logical and realistic basic 
assumptions. It should be borne in mind 
the the committee’s task involved the 
establishment of a minimum level of 
non-forfeiture values. This minimum 
level was set to meet the proper re- 
quirements of any well managed com- 
pany and was arrived at after a careful 
study of the expense and other experi- 
ence factors of a wide range of com- 
panies both large and small. It is clear, 
of course, that such realistic accumula- 
tions could not be developed on the 
basis of mortality tables not reasonably 
representative of current mortality. 
Hence, the report introduced a new mor- 
tality table for use with the new basic 


of companies, 
experience 


method of computing non-forfeiture 
benefits.” 
Mr. Guertin brought out that there 


were three important points on which 
company representatives had disagreed 
with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee. “Their statement indicated that 
they a it unwise to adopt the 
principle of appropriate mortality tables 
iad to make statutory provision for 
periodical revision of mortality tables, 
pie ob for which had been made by 
us,” he added, “as being cumbersome 
and as complicating the legislative pro- 
gram. As an alternative, they suggested 
minimum benefits based on a specific 
mortality table and rate of interest 
They objected to the surrender dividend 
law, which we proposed, on the basis 
that it might have unintended and i 

measurable results and that the objec- 
tives thereof could be better attained 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Metropolitan’s Huge 
Government Holdings 


NEARLY BILLION AND A HALF 
Has More Than $100,000,000 in Canadian 


Governments; President Lincoln’s 
Report on War Cooperation 


The Metropolitan Life has a total ot 
$1.484,946,525 invested in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, according to a report made 
by Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
company, to all agency and clerical per- 
i e company’s district offices. 
Metropolitan — holds 
Government 


sonnel in th 
In addition the 1 
$113,672,000 of Canadian 
bonds. ’ 

Almost half of these United States 
bonds were peccuases sect Ts at 
inc ports $129,750, of the bonds 
Lincoln reports $1 ooo 8 168,340,000, 


purchased in 


were 0 
from January 1, 1941, to December /, 
of that vear; and $386,660,800, between 
December 7, 1941, and September 25, 
1942. During 1942 the Metropolitan will 
have invested in United States and 

1s about 85% 


Canadian Government bon 
of its net new investments. In rela- 
tion to the company’s increase in — 
‘t may be said that well over 100% 
thereof will have been invested in United 
States and Canadian Government bonds, 
Mr. Lincoln announced. The report was 
le to the field personnel to acquaint 
“with the various activities of the 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan people 
in connection with the war effort. 
Cooperation in War Effort 

Some of the high lights of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s report are: 

“Ns of September 25, 1942, there were 
in the armed services, 2,153 Metropolitan 
men, from the Eastern or home office 
and field and the Pacific Coast and 
Canadian head offices and fields. Five 
military deaths of Metropolitan men in 
service have been reported. ; 

“A number of Metropolitan people of 
official or high ranking positions are 
serving in important posts in Washing- 
ton. Thousands of Metropolitan men 
are local air raid wardens, members 
of local auxiliary fire and police forces, 
draft boards, rationing boards, etc., and 
many other thousands of Metropolitan 
men and women have qualified for first- 
air service. 

“The total amount of War Stamps 
sold by the Metropolitan field force in 
the United States is approaching the 
44 million dollar figure. The Treasury 
Department is calling upon life insur- 
ance companies for special assistance in 
the sale of certain types of Government 
bonds. We shall do our part in this. 
Among the efforts of our field-men, one 
of which we are very proud is the 
securingof 109,227 War Bond pledges for 
a total $11,134,000 in Greater New York 
City alone, during a ten-day Minute Man 
Drive. 

“In addition to the sale of War. Sav- 
ings Stamps, Metropolitan people in 
both the United States and Canada have 
purchased substantial amounts of Gov- 
ernment bonds for their own account. 
In the Pacific Coast head office the 
perecentage of salary deduction to pay- 
roll has not been less than 10% in any 
of the last four months. In the home 
office, involving some 16,000 people, the 
proportion of compensation devoted to 
the purchase of bonds recently reached 
10.06%. 

“The Government has recognized the 
distinct contribution on the welfare 
side made by the Metropolitan’s nutri- 
tion campaign, through the company’s 
nutrition motion picture and _ nuitrition 
advertising developed long before the 
outbreak of the war. 

“For the better service of policyhold- 
ers and the public and for closer collab- 
oration with the officials of the War 
Department, the company has set up at 
the home office a unit known as ‘War 
Service Insurance Bureau,’ intended par- 
ticularly to handle the life insurance 
problems of those in the armed services 
and of those who have been prevented 
by war conditions from maintaining 


mac 
them 


niutrit 


National, Vt., Liberalizes 


Its 5-Year Renewable Term 


A liberalization of its five-year re- 


newable term insurance by extension of 


the age limit is announced by the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company as an 
improved item of merchandise for its 
representatives. The company is 
prepared to issue a new five-year re- 
newable term policy expiring at age 65 
and convertible at or before age 62. 
This contract will replace the present 
five-year renewable term to age 55. The 
issue ages for the new policy are from 
20 to 54 and maximum limits are $20,- 
000 at age 20 and $50,000, ages 21 to 54. 





David Marx, Jr. of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Atlanta, was_ elected 
president of Life Insurance & Trust 


Council at Atlanta at annual meeting 


recently. 


normal contacts with the company or its 
representatives.” 

After stressing the fact that life in- 
surance protection is more vitally im- 
portant not only in safeguarding and 
bolstering home morale, but in the part 
it plays in the Government’s fight— 
and the people’s fight—against inflation, 
Mr. Lincoln’s report concluded: 

“Let me again solicit the earnest and 
patriotic support of every person con- 
nected with the Metropolitan for what- 
ever may be accomplished in the ad- 
vancement of the war effort. We from 
the United States and from Canada to- 
gether have opportunities to serve our 
respective Governments in their determ- 
ination to win through in the tragic war 
in which we are all concerned. Par- 
ticularly, I urge with the utmost earn- 
estness that every Metropiltan man and 
woman in the United States shall align 
himself and herself in wholehearted sup- 
port of our Commander-in-Chief, the 
President of the United States, in his 
unquestioned determination to see to it 
that treachery shall be avenged and that 
autocratic domination of the peoples of 
the world shall be stamped out.” 


now 


J. A. Young President 
Insurance Buyers Ass’n 


J. P. CAMP VICE - PRESIDENT 


Other Officers of New England Organ- 
ization of Company Purchas- 
ing Agents 


At the annual meeting held September 
29 at the Wampanoag Country Club, 
Hartford, the Association of Insurance 
Company Buyers, an association of pur- 
chasing agents of insurance companies 
in New England, elected J. A. Young, 
assistant secretary of the Monarch Life, 
Springfield, president of the association. 
Mr. Young succeeds Walter B. Joyner 
who resigned to enter into other activi- 
ties. Mr. Young has been secretary for 
the past two years and was on the execu- 
tive committee several years before that. 
The association was organized in 1933. 

Other officers elected were J. P. Camp, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, vice-president; 
Edwin Johnson, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, secretary; and William E. Lutz, 
Caledonian Insurance Co., treasurer. The 
executive committee is composed of R. 
L. Jones, Security Insurance Co.; Don- 
ald Sias, Massachusetts Indemnity; 
George Woodard, Factory Insurance Co. 

Because of transportation difficulties, 
it has been decided to have four meet- 
ings instead of eight during the next 
twelve month period. A new depart- 
ment has been created, to be held by 
the vice-president of the association, 
pertaining to new ideas as they develop. 
Another one of the duties of the vice- 
president is to secure speakers and ar- 
range for the meetings. 

After election of officers, Walter Lind- 
sey, manager of the Insurance Methods 
Division of the Remington Rand, Inc., 
reviewed briefly the present situation in 
regard to the purchasing agent’s prob- 
lems in securing materials and suggested 
that it would be necessary for us to use 
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a 
substitutes. After the business meet; 

questions relative to the (1) maintenar® 
of equipment under existing condition 
(2) substitutions for supplies no | = 
available, and other pertinent qu to 
were discussed. a 

The next meeting of the associat; 

will be held in Springfield Taek, 
November 9, . sl 


Agency Officers-Research 
Bureau Meeting Nov. 17.19 


The joint annual meeting of the Asso 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureay 
will return this year to the Edgewass: 
Beach Hotel, Chicago on November i" 
18 and 19. This will be the second 
wartime meeting of these Organizations 
since the 
Canada. 

W. S. Penny, director of agencies Sun 
Life of Canada, will be chairman of 
the opening day’s session in his capacity 
as chairman of the Research Bureay's 
executive committee. J. G. Parker, vice. 
chairman of the Bureau’s board of di- 
rectors and general manager and actuary 
of the Imperial Life of Canada, will be 
chairman of the two sessions on Wed. 
nesday. The chairman on the final day 
will be John H. Evans, vice-president 
of the Ohio National, who is chairman 
of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers. 


HOME LIFE EXPANDS IN PA. 





Opens Harrisburg Agency with Guy | 


Heaps as Manager; Others Await 
Trained Men 


Home 


Meanwhile, William P. 


vice-president and 


agency offices are contemplated for met- 
ropolitan centers in Pennsylvania as 
rapidly as managers can be trained. 


After attendance at Franklin and Mar- | 
shall, and Penn State, Mr. Heaps be- | 


came a special investigator for the Retail 
Credit Co. He entered life insurance in 
1928 as a personal producer for a Mid- 


western company, becoming a_ district | 
t In 1940 he be- | 
came home office supervisor for an East: | 


agent within two years. 


ern company. 


J. B. DANDY ASS’T ACTUARY 

J. B. Dandy has been appointed assis- 
tant actuary of the Occidental Life oj 
California. He is a native of Mortis 
burg, Ontario, Can., and was reared in 
Toronto. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and took up actuarial 
work with the Confederation Life oi 
Toronto. 
American Institute of Actuaries in 192/ 
and in 1928 of the Actuarial Society of 
America. He was advanced to the posi 
tion of assistant actuary of the Confed- 
eration Life, resigning this post in 1% 
to join the National Life of Toronto a 
associate actuary. Later he was made 


actuary of the company, and _ retained | 


that post until he resigned to come with 
Occidental. He is a member of the Boari 
of Governors of the Actuarial Society 
of America. 





TO KEEP MARRIED WOMEN 





Northwestern National Life of Mit} 
neapolis has announced that hereafter} 
women employes in the home office ma | 
continue to hold their jobs after mat | 
their employmet!| 
automatically ended shortly afterward. | 


riage. In the past 





HENRY VERDELIN A MAJOR 
Henry Verdelin, 


in Washington. 





Carl George Josephson, a chief under 
writer in the life underwriting depat 
ment, observed his twenty-fifth anniversa! 
with the Aetna Life Affiliated Compamit'} 


on October 1. 


1942 meeting was held. in 





Life of New York announces | 
the opening of agency offices in Harris. | 
burg, Pa., with Guy Heaps as manager, | 
Worthington, | 
superintendent of | 
agencies has explained that additional | 








a 


He became a Fellow of the | 








vice-president ant 
manager of the real estate departmet! 
of the Mutual Life of New York, hi 
been commissioned a major in the Amy 
assigned to the Price Adjustment Boat! 
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Taggart Says Fieldmen Feel Lack 
Of Full Support From Executives 


Chicago, Oct. 8.—Grant Taggart, 
Cowley, Wyo., president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, address- 
ing the meeting of the American Life 
Convention today, said the life insurance 
agents are proud to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the company executives to 
pledge to the Government “our all-out ef- 
fort to underwrite the kind of peaceful 
life we in America are accustomed to liv- 
ing.” 

In war or in peace, Mr. Taggart said, 
the life insurance industry has three great 
responsibilities: to Government, to policy- 
holders and to the agency forces. He 
said that the organized field forces have 
approached every wartime responsibility 


with a full realization of those obliga- 
tions. 
He told of how the members of the 


life underwriters’ organization had secured 
sales and pledges of nearly $1,500,000,000 
worth of war bonds and stamps principally 
through salary savings plans in over 50,- 
000 businesses and industries and have 
pledged themselves to exceed the $2,000,- 
000,000 mark in Series E bonds alone by 
December 31. As soon as details of a 
plan being worked out by the life insur- 
ance coordinating committee and_ the 
Treasury Department are completed, he 
said, they will be enlisted to handle the 
Series F and G bonds throughout the 
country. 
Continue in Vocation 

“At the same time,” he said, “those 
field forces of yours have continued in 
their chosen vocation with renewed force. 
By protecting the futures of America’s 
families they have conserved a huge vol- 
ume of today’s greater earnings to pro- 
vide for tomorrow’s securitv by increas- 
ing the flow of millions of dollars of life 
insurance funds into the essential defense 
industries of our country, Thus they are 
battling on both financial fronts, the one 
to feed the arsenal of democracy and win 
the war, the other to preserve the security 
of the American home and maintain the 
American way of life.” 

In responding to obligations to Govern- 
ment, Mr. Taggart said, the work of the 
agent has not been confined to financing 
of the war effort; thousands of agents 
are taking part in civilian defense and 
emergency work brought about by the war; 
underwriters’ associations have set up bu- 
reaus near many army camps to advise 
members of the armed forces of their 
privileges under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act, and the National Asso- 
ciation has worked closely with the War 
and Navy Departments in the administra- 
tion of these measures. 

“But,” he continued, “in spite of this 
huge contribution to the prosecution of 
the war, the National Association has con- 
tinued to pursue with equal vigilance these 
important responsibilities set forth in the 
objectives of its organization. This year, 
more than ever before in fiftv-three 
year history, we have been called upon 
to maintain a watchful eve that the rights 
and interests of our policyholders be safe- 
guarded, I refer of course to our ap 
pearances before the House Wavs and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee and.to our many discussions 
and conferences with various officials and 
Government departments during the past 
ten months. As you know, we brought 
the idea of a reasonable income tax de- 
duction for the payment of life insurance 
premiums before the Congress. We have 
fought for the retention of the $40,000 
estate tax for life insurance. 
We have asked for the clarification of 
several estate tax and pension 
trust rulings, and we have submitted our 
arguments for several other changes in 
the revenue bill which is still to be voted 
upon by the Congress. 

In Legislative Field 

“Whatever the outcome of our repre 
sentations to Congress, I believe that I 
am not being unfair when [ say that the 


our 


exclusion 


points in 


field forces have shouldered more than 
their just share of the responsibility toward 
our policyholders in the legislative field. 

“While we realize that perhaps we were 
more fortunately situated to do this type 
of an impartial, industry-wide job than 
many other organizations, some felt a lack 
of full support from the executive end 
of the business. We were pleased that 
in the closing stages of our representa- 
tions your organization and the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents tele- 
graphed the Senate Finance Committee 
in support of our contentions but the field 
forces hope that in the equally difficult 
times ahead we may together evaluate and 
discharge these ereat responsibilities.” 

In direct relation to policyholders, the 
field of public relations, he said that the 
National Association and its 367 local 
units have worked closely and in harmony 
with the Institute of Life Insurance and 
its “Keep Well Crusade.” 

The third leg of the institution’s tripod 
of responsibility, that of service to the 
agency force, he said, is of increasing im- 
portance every day. Speaking of the pres- 
ent and future mental attitude of the 
agents themselves, he quoted from a letter 
he had received from an outstanding gen- 
eral agent who said: 

Need For Encouragement 

“T have never felt my own inadequacy 
as much as I feel it at this moment. It 
seems as though every man in the organ- 
ization needs to be encouraged, and some 
of them are desperately low. I have had 
three such sessions this morning, and right 
now I feel pumped almost dry, Just how 


c > 
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low I am I hope no one but the Lord and 
my secretary will ever find out.” Mr. 
Taggart continued : 

“I do not believe that this man repre- 
sents an isolated instance. Morale in our 
business today is becoming weakened. 
Many good life insurance men are dis- 
couraged to the point where they are con- 
templating leaving the business. It is our 
responsibility to go out with a concrete 
message of courage, inspiration and posi- 
tive thinking and rebuild that waning con- 
fidence and enthusiasm. The National 
Association conceives it to be your major 
responsibility today to see to it that the 
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O’Brien, Official of SEC, 
Talks at Financial Meeting 


Chicago, Oct. 6—William T. O'Brien 
director, Office of Information, Securitie 
and Exchange Commission, Philadelphia 
spoke today before the Financial Se, 
tion of the American Life Convention 
on “Some Aspects of Public Utility 
Finance During the War.” ; 

The real danger which must he 
avoided, he said, is that some companies 
may indulge in a “big week-end” and 
pay out in dividends that part of thei: 
net income which represents “tax gay. 
ings” arising from accelerated amortiza. 
tion deductions. He said the financial 
problems facing utilities in wartime ca 
be met successfully if management {o. 
lows prudent practices. 





tice | 
agents along the firing line are inspite) 
to the possibilities of this business, eye, 
under existing conditions. 

“You can, I say without hesitation, coun: 
on us to do our share. We are striking 
as hard as we can along the fronts of ei. 
ucation, agency practices, compensation and 
membership. But we ask your undivide 
support of the new institution-wide agent 
training plan which was so enthusiastically 
proposed last year but which seems t 
have made little progress. The need for 
improved training for the men in the bus: 
ness today is greater than ever before, 

“The ideals of the agency practices cot 
have been almost abandoned, and as a te. 
sult of the war many companies have fe. | 
littled its effectiveness as a morale-build- 
ing measure. Trends toward revised and 
improved methods of compensation ani 
pensions are developing, but slowly. |: 
there any better way to show your agents 
that the job they are doing today isa 
vital one than by putting their compensa- | 
tion on a sounder basis and installing con- | 
tributory pension plans? 





New Consumer Market 


“It is important that the institution today 
take the long view. Even though we are | 
deeply immersed in the war effort, we | 
must look forward to the peace, and what 
will follow the peace. We must be pre- 
pared to present the product and service 
to fit the needs and desires of a huge new 
consumer market. After the war ther 
will naturally be a resurgence of indus- 
tries now converted to war products and 
there will be an increased inter-industry 
competition for the consumer’s peacetime 
dollar, With the tremendous advantage | 
we have now, are we taking advantag 
of the gains we should be making? Ar 
our training and recruiting programs aimed 
at preparing for those who will reenter 
the business some day? : 

“We are trying to play our part in this 
but often we are handicapped bw the fact, 
to state it plainly, that not enough of your 
representatives are members of the Na 
tional Association. We cannot comman( 
a hearing in Government and other cou 
cils if we do not represent all that is bes | 
in life insurance. We urge you most sit- 
cerely to see to it that your representa: 
tives help us to speak with a voice 0! 
authority. | 

“We know the difficulties the entire it | 
stitution must survive in wartime, but our 
great reserve of experience and influenc | 
must be marshaled to combat attacks 00 | 
our business and to rebuild any weaknesses 
that war creates. We must not make tht 
mistakes of previous war and_post-wat 
periods, in our anxiety for volume. We 
must keep the unfit out of our ranks, keet 
our standards high and our sights raised 

“We can win out over this question 0! | 
morale if we do these things, and if we 
bend every effort all along the line t 
make the agent and the general agen! 
realize that they are vital to our economy: | 
even a war economy. The times plat | 
a definite challenge on all of us—the agetll. | 
the general agent and manager, the agenc\ 
department, the top executives, as well *5 | 
on the National Association—to justil’ J 
and prove the value of our agency SYS § 
tem.” 
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Fulton Advocates Speedy Enactment 
Of Essentials of Guertin Report 


Oct. 8—James A. Fulton, 
Home Life Insurance Co, 
before the general session ol 
the American Life Convention here to- 
“advocated prompt translation into 
commendations of the re- 
the National 


Chicago, 
president 
speaking 


day, 4 
law of the re 1en 0 
he committee of 


of t : Na is 
Wr ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
SS e zi Zi ‘ a wees 
N. Guertin, New Jersey 


of which Alfred . chairm: n 
Insurance Department, 1s rege pe 1 
regard to a new mortality table an sei 
forfeiture benefits procedure. He — 
“tye controlling reasons why | this 
should be done, as follows : ae 
His first reason 1S: Phe continues 
nse of the outmoded American Experi- 
ence Table is the worst kind of public 
relations.” He said he had never been 
able to convince people outside of the 
business that there 1s not something 
wrong When the companies experience 
only about half ot the mortality losses 
which the mortality table assumes ; that 
explanation of how the companies com- 
pensate for it in rates and dividends al- 
wavs brings the question; “W hy did we 
not adopt a realistic table ? Moreover, 
he expressed the opinion that the table 
tends to promote inequities Im the cost 
of insurance as between policyholders 
of different agents and durations. 
Promotes Inequities 

continued as- 
lationship be- 
maintain 
al values 


Secondly, he said, “the 
sumption of a necessary re 
tween reserves required to 
solvency and equitable withdrawal 
is also bad public relations and it also 
promotes inequities.” On this point, he 
said: 

“We are all fully aware that the com- 
putation of reserves on individual poli- 
cies is but a convenient method of as- 
suring an aggregate reserve sufficient 
to meet obligations and that it has no 
necessary relation to what a_policy- 
holder should be paid in case of with- 
drawal. We are equally aware that 
equitable withdrawal values can best be 
determined by crediting premium pay- 
ments and debiting expenditures for 
costs and losses. The two things have 
little or no relation to each other and 
yet Governmental officials, a large part 
of our sales organizations and _ those 
of the public who have thought of it at 
all are, in the main, firmly convinced 
that there is a necessary relationship. 

“This was dramatically illustrated in 
the TNEC investigation where it was 
broadcast to the public and entered in 
the record that the life companies had 
made huge sums from forfeitures on 
lapsed policies. Moreover, this false 
assumption has led to legislation on the 
matter of required withdrawal values 
that actually forces inequities to con- 
tinuing policyholders for the sake of 
withdrawing policyholders. The desir- 
ability of once and for all divorcing these 
two things seems clear indeed.” 


Would Decrease Costs 

His third point was that the divorcing 
of cash values from reserves would de- 
crease the necessity for getting out new 
rate books and policy forms every time 
an adjustment is made in the reserve 
basis. He said it takes just as much 
time and much for a_ small 
company to compute cash values and 
translate them into a rate book and 
policy forms as it does one of the 
giant companies and the relative cost 
is tremendously greater. 

“Those of us who are not giant com- 
panies, therefore, have a particular stake 
in this reform,” he continued. “It has 
heen urged in some quarters that we 
delay making this change effective be- 
cause of the war and the subsequent 
shortage of the necessary personnel to 
carry it forward. I think a great many 
companies will feel that they cannot 
delay some adjustment in their reserve 
hasis. If we can do the two things con- 
currently, we do the job once. If we 


costs as 


delay, we must do it twice and pay for 
it twice.” 
State Supervision Merits 

Mr. Fulton’s fourth argument was that 
it is essential that there be cooperation 
between the companies and the states 
as there are people who feel that state 
supervision is clumsy and unworkable 
and that Federal supervision should be 
substituted for it. Many others, he said, 
feel that state supervision with its re- 
sponse to local conditions has “merit 
enough that we should exercise ourselves 
to see that it works. If it is going to 
work, it must be possible to get reason- 
able uniformity on broad questions that 
are national rather than local in char- 
acter.” 

He said the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners has made 
splendid progress in evolving mechanism 
to achieve substantial uniformity in 
many respects; that in spite of the fact 
that it is extra-legal, it has achieved 
these results and it is essential that its 
cooperative efforts be continued. 

“In this matter of non-forfeiture 
values,” he said, “there has been pre- 
sented one of the most important and at 
the same time one of the most involved 
subjects with which the business has 
ever had to deal. The committee of the 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
under the leadership of Mr. Guertin, 
has, after some two years of effort, 
produced a solution which reconciles the 
principal differences of opinion and con- 
flicting interests. The joint committee 
of the American Life Convention and 
the Life Presidents’ Association have 
worked with the committee and con- 
tributed to the final result. I believe 
that final result is a splendidly con- 
structive achievement and I believe it 
would be a tragedy for it to come to 
nothing because of what seems to me 
to be relatively minor differences ot 
opinion.” 

Essential Things to Do 

On his fifth and final point, Mr. Fulton 
spoke as follows: 

“We are living in a period when we 
are morally bound to spend no time 
on things that are non-essential. The 
very life of our country is threatened 
and there are essential things for all of 
us to do. 

“We have no moral right to spend 
our time bickering about minor ques- 
tions. Are the differences of opinion 
on this question minor? On this point 
I would suggest the significance of the 
fact that those who have participated 
in the discussions day by day over a 
long period of time have come to a 
substantial agreement. I should hazard 
the guess that the minority that is now 
in opposition to this change would not 
be in opposition if they had labored 
through with the problems and questions 
as have the members of this committee. 

“T should like to suggest that those 
who question the wisdom of going ahead 
should sit down and attempt to find 
out what proportion of the recom- 
mendations they agree with and what 
proportion they disagree with. I should 
believe that almost uniformly you would 
find that the area of agreement tremend- 
ously overshadowed the area of disagree- 
ment. All of us would feel that we could 
have improved the report in some par- 
ticular. That is human nature. We, 
for example, think it might have been 
wise to have evolved a special mortality 
table for extended insurance based on 
actual experience with extended insur- 
ance rather than the purely empirical 
method of a percentage increase. How- 
ever, this certainly is not essential 
enough to put us in opposition to the 
report. 

Advantages Overwhelming 

“It seems to me that the advantages 
are so everwhelming and that the reser- 
vations are so relatively minor that there 





JAMES A. FULTON 


should be no question as to the wisdom 
of action now. I do not mean by this 
that everyone should be asked to accept 
the report blindly. I think the actuaries 
particularly should have in mind con- 
stantly that it is a highly technical ques- 
tion that is utterly bewildering to the 
person without technical training. I 
think they must have infinite patience 
in translating the report into simple, 
understandable terms that the untrained 
can comprehend. Mr. Huston (F. Ed- 
ward Huston, secretary and actuary, 
\.L.C) has made a splendid contribution 


along this line in his articles on the 
subject. 

“Having done all that, however, let 
us get behind this project and get it 
behind us. Let us, each one of us, 


constitute ourselves a committee of one 
to see that the necessary legislation is 
promptly enacted. We have other vital 
things to do. I believe in the essential 
character of life insurance as it is re- 
lated to this war effort. I believe in 
the vital contribution which it is making 
and is continuing to make in the main- 
tenance of both military and civilian 
morale. I believe it is a necessary and 
tremendously important factor in the 
winning of the fight for democracy which 
must come after the war has been won. 
If we all of us believe that, let us 
subordinate minor differences. Let us 
get this question settled. Let us get on 
to other things in the service of our 
business and our country.” 


Canadian Companies 
Recruit Good Agents 


CALIBRE HIGH DESPITE WAR 





Careful Selection Process and Thorough 
Training Program Bring Re- 
sults, Says Thorne 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 6.—Despite the gen- 
eral scarcity of labor, Canadian life in- 
surance companies have succeeded in re- 
cruiting some of the best agents they 
have ever employed, W. F. Thorne, 
superintendent of agencies, London Life 
Insurance Co. of Canada, declared before 
the Industrial Section of the American 
Life Convention today. 

In the case of his own company, much 
of a sharp decline in employe turnover 
and an increase in business, he explained, 
may be traced to the program of re- 
cruiting and training it has followed. 

“The National Selective Service Board 
sends as prospective agents for life in- 
surance companies,” he continued, “only 
men who have been rejected for military 
service or who are over 45 years of age. 
In some cities they send only men who 
have no skills for work in war industries 
and who are seeking temporary employ- 
ment.” 

Most of his company’s new agents, he 
said, have been store managers, particu- 
larly chain store managers; supervisors 
of milk and bread routes, salesmen in 
stores and with brush companies. “We 
did not hire and will not hire car sales- 
men.” 

Rating Charts 

The big advantage of rating charts in 
recruiting, he pointed out, is that they 
show the superintendents and managers 
in the field exactly the type of men you 
want. Ten years ago his company also 
formed a- selection committee at head 
office and this group passed on not only 
all applications for positions but has the 
final say as to whether any agent shall 
be let out. 

“This move has proved valuable and 
through the experience they have gained 
they have been able to weed out many 
men who have passed the rigid standards 
we set for the field staff. As a matter 
of fact, almost 50% of the applications 
received from the field are declined.” 

Most men in Canada do not think they 
can sell life insurance. However, this 
obstacle to recruiting was overcome, ex- 
plained Mr. Thorne, by stressing the 
company’s plans for training prospective 
agents and quoting statistics of the re- 
sults of this educational system in the 
development of successful life under- 
writers. 


McBride on Industrial Viewpoint 


Chicago, Oct. 8—The differences be- 
tween Ordinary and Industrial are con- 
ditions of form rather than of essence, 
said W. H. McBride, vice-president and 
actuary, National Life & Accident In- 
surance Co., Nashville, Tenn., in his talk 
before the life insurance panel con- 
ducted this afternoon with Claris 
Adams, president, Ohio State Life In- 
surance Co., Columbus, Ohio, presiding. 

Mr. McBride’s subject was “The In- 
dustrial Viewpoint,” and he said that a 


wider recognition of the fact that life 
insurance is just life insurance however 
determinative the different forms may 


be, on the part of the public, including 
supervisory authorities, and by the busi- 
ness itself would be helpful to all. 

He said that more than anything else 
to be welcomed is the recognition, 
matter of principle, that between re- 
serves and nonforfeitures there is a total 
absence of relationship and emphasis is 
properly laid on the fact that the way 
is thus smoothed for strengthening re- 
serves. “To this should be added,” he 
said, “that it also smooths the way for 
correcting a lot of warped thinking into 


asa 


which even we of the life insurance pro- 
fession have misled ourselves. 

“In some quarters the objection was 
early raised that some companies could 
not afford to grant the required non- 
forfeitures. Against this two things must 
be considered: First, many of the in- 
creases, or earlier availability, of non- 
forfeiture had already been made un- 
avoidable by competition anyway, and 
second, they arise mostly with plans for 
which premiums are so high that such 
values are for that reason alone a neces- 
sity, unless one is willing to ignore 
equity and come under a suspicion of 
willingness to encourage the sale of 
overcostly-lapse-prone plans—something 
that might be hard to distinguish from 
exploitation. 

As to mortality tables, he said it is well 
known that in modernizations younger 
lives show lower rates of death and pre- 
miums derived from them satisfy de- 
mands of equity. In conclusion he said: 

“Tf between ‘Ordinary’ and ‘Industrial’ 
a question of advantage were raised, I 
believe it would be found on the ‘Indus- 
trial’ side, where the average age of ap- 
plicants is substantially lower than in 
the other branch. So we _ welcome 
changes which operate to the advantage 
of groups in which the majority of our 
applicants must be found.” 








H. G. Kenagy New Chairman 
Of Agency Section of ALC 


Chicago, Oct. 7—H. G. Kenagy, super- 
intendent of agencies of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, has been elected 
chairman of the Agency. Section of ALC. 

Mr. Kenagy is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and obtained his 
M.A. degree at the University of Minne- 
sota, specializing in economics and social 
psychology. After service overseas in 
the first World War he accepted a fel- 
lowship in applied psychology at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, serv- 


ing as a part time instructor in eco- 
nomics and as a research assistant. He 
then became assistant manager of the 


Bureau of Business and Personnel Re- 
search of the Institute, a forerunner of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 

He remained at the Carnegie Institute 
until June, 1923. During the next four 
vears he did personnel research work for 
Proctor & Gamble Co., and Armour & 
Co. In 1927 he joined the staff of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
where he remained for the next eight 
years. As head of the Bureau’s agency 
building schools he became recognized 
as one of the ablest teachers in the life 
insurance business. He joined the Mu- 
tual Benefit as superintendent of agen- 
cies in January, 1936. 

Mr. Kenagy is the author of “The 
Selection and Training of Salesmen,” 
and editor of “Slants on Supervision.” 


Baynes Industrial Section 
Head; Leal New Secretary 


Chicago, Oct. 6—Bascom Baynes, 
president Home Security Life, Durham, 
N. C., has been elected chairman of In- 
dustrial section, ALC. Graduate of a 
North Carolina military school he went 
into the hardware business, becoming 
vice-president and general manager of 
Odell Hardware Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
an outfit seventy years old. In 1928 he 
joined the Greensboro Life as super- 
visor and then became its president. The 
Greensboro Life was later merged with 
the Home Security Life. 

J. R. Leal, vice-president and secre- 
tary, Interstate Life & Accident, is new 
secretary of the Industrial Section. 
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He is a Fellow and charter member of 
the Institute of Management, a profes- 
sional organization devoted to research 
in business management. 





Ray Fuller Agency Sec. Head 

Chicago, Oct. 7—Ray E. Fuller, su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa is the new secretary 
of the Agency Section of ALC. 





Paul Fisher Vice-Chairman 


Chicago, Oct. 6—At the Financial Sec- 
tion meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention today Paul E. Fisher, treasurer 
Indianapolis Life, was elected vice-chair- 
man and Norman Nelson, Minnesota 
Mutual, secretary. Chairman is E. A. 
Camp, Liberty Mutual. 





PRUDENTIAL EXECUTIVES THERE 
Chicago, Oct. 6—The Prudential is 
represented at the American Life Con- 
vention by Franklin D’Olier, Valentine 
Howell, Robert M. Green, George Meri- 
gold, Frank D. Kineke, Albert Jaques, 
Alexander Query and A. D. Mason. 


Menge Contrasts Two Tax Plans 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Closing the Life In- 
surance Panel Session today was a two- 
part “The Current Bill,” 
in which participants were Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., vice-president, Metropolitan 


discussion on 


Life Insurance Co. and Walter O. 
Menge, associate actuary, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Mr. Menge compared the features of 
the new Federal tax plan for life insur- 
ance embodied in the revenue bill passed 
by the House and now before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee with the previ- 


ous law and cited the four following 
major points of difference: 
1. In the past, life insurance com- 


panies have been reporting investment 
income on a cash basis for income tax 
purposes. The new plan provides that 
this income is now to be reported and 
taxed on a revenue basis, with suitable 
adjustments for amortization of premium 
and accrual of discount on bonds pur- 
chased at a price other than par. Since 
t bonds now in the investment port- 
insurance companies were 
purchased at a price above par, this 
change will mean a decrease in the ag- 
gregate reportable income of life com- 
panies as a whole. 
Liberal Deduction 
2. Under the previous law, life com- 
panies were allowed a liberal deduction, 


mos 
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334%, sometimes 4% for interest income 
needed to maintain reserves. Because 
the average rate of interest earned by 
all companies has been decreasing it is 
now less than 314%. It was only in the 
exceptional case that any tax was pay- 
able in recent years. The new law ma- 
terially reduces the amount of the re- 
serve interest deduction. The average 
rate to be allowed on reserves is 34% 
with an adjustment above or below this 
rate to accommodate for the variation 
in the amount of the reserve in accord- 


ance with the interest rate used. Be- 
cause preliminary reserves are smaller 
than net legal reserves, they are in- 


creased by 7% for the purpose of the 
tax computation in order to place them 


on a comparable basis with net level 
reserves. 
3. In the past the companies have 


been allowed, in effect, to deduct part 
of their tax-exempt interest and divi- 
dends twice. Certain kinds of income, 
such as state and municipal bond in- 
terest and dividends on domestic cor- 
porate stocks to the extent of 85%, are 
wholly exempt from both normal tax 
surtax. The income from United 
States Treasury obligations, except those 
issued recently, is partially exempt, that 
is, exempt from normal tax but not 
from surtax. The deductions allowed 
by the previous law included all tax- 
exempt income and the reserve interest 
deduction. However, part of the tax- 
exempt income is included in or prop- 
erly allocatable to the reserve interest 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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Lorentzen Chairman Legal 
Group; Berkeley Cox Sec’y 


~ 


Chicago, Oct. 7—Joseph P. Lorentzen, 
general counsel of Bankers Life Co., has 
been elected chairman of Legal section, 
American Life Convention. A graduate 
of Highland Park College and Drake 
University, he entered World War I and 
served as a first lieutenant of infantry, 
taking part in Argonne and Alsace- 
Lorraine engagements. After his dis- 
charge from the Army he went with the 
law firm of Carr, Carr & Cox, Des 
Moines. Later, he became a member of 
the law firm of Lorentzen & Shepherd. 
In 1926 he was made assistant counsel 
of the Bankers Life Co. and in 1937 
became general counsel. 

3erkley Cox, associate counsel, Aetna 
Life, is the new secretary of the Legal 
Section. A graduate of Washington and 
Lee, both academic and law, he was a 
Lieutenant of infantry in the first World 
War, was severely wounded and spent 
eighteen months in a hospital. He re- 
turned to law school and taught law for 
a year. He practiced law in Richmond 
until 1925, then went to the Aetna, and 
in 1930 was made associate counsel. 





From State Departments 


Chicago, Oct. 6—The following from 
the State Insurance Departments are 
attending the ALC convention at Edge- 
water Beach, Chicago: 

Commissioners Paul F. Jones, Illinois; 
J. Herbert Graves, Arkansas; Cecil C. 
Fraizer, Nebraska; E. L. Scheufler, Mis- 
souri; F. J. Viehmann, Indiana, and John 
Sharp Williams, Mississippi, president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Actuaries Guertin of 
New Jersey and Haffner of Illinois are 
also attending. 





LEWIS DOUGLAS NOT THERE 

Chicago, Oct. 6—Lewis W. Douglas, 
president of the Mutual Life of New 
York, is not attending the ALC conven- 
tion here. 


McAndless Report 
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care of such investments, They are heav- 
ier than comparable expenses on bonds. 

“The risk element probably should not 
be estimated at less than one-fourth of 
1%, and some past experiences show an 
even higher margin. The business as a 
whole should take these two elements— 
expense and risk—into consideration in 
connection with mortgage investments so 
that disastrous competition does not de- 
velop which will be to our long-run dis- 
advantage. 

Mortality Experience 

“What we shall experience as to mor- 
tality is difficult to appraise. Deaths from 
normal causes seem, if anything, to be 
lower in wartime than in peacetime. Prac- 
tically all-of the comnanies, even when 
war deaths are included, are experiencing 
unusually low mortality this vear. But 
the seriousness of war casualties mav be 
vet to come. Even in the case of civilian 
mortality it is perhaps well to bear in 
mind that the influenza epidemic at the 
end of the last war caused vastly more 
deaths than resulted from the conflict. 

“There have been great improvements 
within the past few vears in handling 
respiratory diseases due to the introduc- 
tion of new drugs. It is also probably 
true that in a period such as that we are 
now going through. peonle are better nour- 
ished and can resist disease stubbornly. 

“But we should not overlook the possi- 
bility that epidemics mav develop in re- 
mote parts of the world which will be 
carried to our shores by returning sol- 
diers. If we run into such a situation 
with depleted medical staffs for the hand- 
ling of the civilian. population, then our 
general mortality is cuite likely to increase 
appreciably. 

Expense Controls 

“Expenses are not likely to become a 

burdensome factor as they were in 1917-18, 





Adams Wins Skirmish | 


For Executive Committee 
Chicago, Oct. 7—When the exec | 
tive session of the ALC convened nd 
night there was considerable tension 
as it looked as if there would “ey 
hot election in which either Executive 
Vice-President Claris Adams Ohio 
State Life, or Dwight L. Clarke Oc. 
cidental Life, would be elected ; 
member of the executive committee 
The campaign had been interesting | 
Clarke withdrew his name and Adan”, 
president of the Ohio State, was yn. 
animously elected. | 
James A McLain, president Guard. 
ian Life, was re-elected a member of| 
the executive committee. A. J. Mc. 
Andless, former president ALC, also, 
goes on the executive committee, 








Salaries and material costs then increase! 
at a very rapid pace. Due to the controls 
which will be imposed for the stabilizing 
of prices and wages, we shall perhaps no 
see any further great increase in over-all 
costs. However, since our business from 
a military standpoint is non-essential jn 
war time, we shall be under considerable 
handicaps to maintain our staffs and cop. 
tinue the quality of the service we render 
the public, 

“The war as it goes on will take on 
more and more of the ‘all-out’ character 
which it has in England. There two on 
of three persons in the active ages between 
eighteen and fifty are in the army or in 
defense industries. The maintenance of 
efficient home office staffs and field staffs 
under such conditions becomes a Hercu- | 
lean problem. 

“Tt is largely because we shall be de. 
prived of our sales people that our ney 
business will decline. The popularity of 
life insurance as a form of investment js | 
not going to wane when all other con- | 
sumption goods are unavailable. The seri- |! 
ousness of this problem of maintaining an 
efficient sales force appears in specter-like 
form upon reading the report of a large | 
British industrial company which discloses | 
that over 9,000 out of 23,000 of its debits 
are now handled by women.” 

Mr. McAndless concluded this. section | 
of his report with his summary of the | 
situation today, which appears on Page 3 





Future Economy 


Discussing the future, Mr. McAndless | 
said any system of economy which does | 
not provide for a wide degree of indivit- | 
ual decision would not meet the funda: | 
mental needs of the American people who 
are the world’s foremost  individualists. | 
“Nothing should be allowed to persist in 
our economy,” he said, “which is chiefly 
directed toward maintaining prices, cot- 
trolling markets and limiting the oppor- 
tunities for the nidividual, rather than | 
increasing production and increasing op- | 
portunity through increased efficiency.” 

Speaking of post-war distribution 4 | 
income, Mr. McAndless said: 

“The change in the distribution of the | 
income of our people will have an effect | 
upon the market for life insurance. In 
the future our sales to a lesser extent 
will be among the high income groups 
and to a much greater extent among the | 
skilled workers, These latter groups wil 
be found increasingly in the smaller ani 
medium sized communities, and due 10 
better housing and health conditions will | 
have a better mortality than has beet 
their expectation in the past. 

“The prospects, therefore, which I er | 
vision for this business are not disturbing { 
If we do not invest directly in equities 0 | 
in real estate, pretty largely our funés 
will go into credits supported by Govert | 
ment subsidies and Government guarat: | 
tees. The market for our services wil 
be expanded and augmented but we shall 
largely be selling to a different stratum 0 
our population. This should not disturb | 
us because broad usefulness to the public | 
will strengthen our position politically an | 
legislatively. This business seems to have | 
inherent within it a great vitality whieh | 
enables it to withstand new conditions an! 
unseen forces.” ; 
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Nn, Y. C. Comptroller’s Views 
On City Revenue Problems 


troller Joseph D. McGoldrick of 
itv told the Financial Sec- 
‘4 of the ALC of financial and taxa- 
yroblems of municipalities. He 
ht that there was a 25% decrease 
and tunel toll receipts as a 
result of gasoline and tire rationing. The 
ties generally have not had much de- 
se of motor tax receipts. With the 
~~ the situation was more 


Comp , 
New York € 


tion 
thoug! 
in bridge 


states, however, 
ew a question about possibility of 
es having to resort to payroll taxa- 
it was not improbable, 
o have all the benefits of 
the city live in suburbs and escape rd 
taxation. They have police and tra c 
protection. They go to the amusements 
provided by the city and they come into 


citi 
tion he said 
“Thousands wh 
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the city daily to work.” 


Institute Gives Dinner for Convention 


Chicago, Oct. 6—The Institute of Life 
Insurance was host to the American Life 
Convention on Tuesday night at a dinner 
during which President Holgar J. John- 
son described the great success of the 
Institute’s Keep Well crusade which has 
been endorsed by many of the principal 
social and humanitarian organizations in 
the United States. Nearly 200 news- 
papers have praised the campaign. A 
visual demonstration of the campaign’s 
high spots were shown on panels in back 
of the dais. hee 

President Johnson told what the Keep 
Well crusade meant in making a real 
contribution to the winning of the war 
on the health front. There are now 155 


Robbins Talks on McAndless Formula; 
Voluntary Compliance with Labor Act 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—Colonel Charles B. 
Robbins, manager and general counsel, 
American Life Convention, reported at 
the general session today on legislative 
matters, dealing largely with the tax 
formula proposed by President A. J. Mc- 
Andless of the ALC, approved by the 
Treasury Department and incorporated 
in the pending Federal revenue bill. 
Working jointly with the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, the ALC 
committee gave study to the Treasury 
Department plan for life insurance com- 
pany taxation. The committee discov- 
ered that while the total amount de- 
manded of the companies was not ex- 
cessive, application of the Treasury 
formula resulted in some gross inequali- 
ties. 
After many conferences with officials 
of the Treasury Department, the formula 
proposed by Mr. McAndless was agreed 
upon by the companies, and, said Col. 
Robbins, “for the first time in the his- 
tory of life insurance the companies 
were united upon a plan for Federal 
taxation.” ; 

Revenue Bill 


However, he said, in the revenue bill 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
the $40,000 exemption allowed by the 
present law for life insurance included 
in the estate of decedents was cut out 
and a total exemption of $60,000 only 
for an entire estate was allowed. Also, 
in the House bill life insurance com- 
panies were brought within the terms 
of the capital gain and loss and excess 
profits provisions of the new law. 

Col. Robbins said that due to the 
technical nature of the bill, a number of 
errors, largely in phraseology, were 
made in the House bill. The Treasury 
Department agreed to the suggestions 
made and Col. Robbins expressed the 
hope that the amendments suggested by 
the Treasury to the Senate Finance 
Committee will contain the corrections 
Suggested, 

_ “At the present moment,” he said, “the 
Senate Finance Committee has restored 
the $40,000 exemption for estates and 
has removed life insurance companies 
Irom the provisions 6f the bill relating 
to capital gains and losses, through 
‘eeping them under the excess profits 
tax provisions of the bill. However, it 
has been ascertained that in order for a 
company to pay taxes under the excess 
Profits provision of the bill it will be 
necessary for a company to realize about 
6% on its investments, and while this 
1S something devoutly to be hoped for 
y the life insurance companies, no man 
see foresee the time when the net in- 
vestment income of any company would 
approach any such figure, so that no 
"we insurance company would pay any 
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taxes under the proposed excess profits 
provision. 
McAndless Formula 

“The McAndless formula provides a 
method of arriving at the ratio of the 
aggregate reserve allowance for the in- 
dividual companies. It seemed to the 
joint committee that the amounts to be 
paid by the companies under the bill 
were moderate.” 

Among the subjects dealt with by Col. 
Robbins was labor relations and he said 
that the companies had reached an un- 
derstanding with the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion as to the manner in which insur- 
ance companies are to be regarded as 
coming within the coverage of the Fed- 
eral fair labor standards act, in return 
for the company committees’ endorse- 
ment of a program of voluntary com- 
pliance by all insurance companies. 

“The arrangement approved by the 
United States Supreme Court’s decision 
in Walling v. A. H. Belo Corporation 
(62 S. Ct. 1223, 46 A. L. C. 333), which 
permits the stabilization of wages by 
means of a contractual guarantee, when 
coupled with the formula for calculating 
hours of work designed by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
has practically resolved the difficult 
problem of establishing wage and hour 
standards for outside employes working 
irregular hours away from the com- 
panies’ offices,” he said. 

Expects Inspection 

“While no companies since the incep- 
tion of the voluntary compliance pro- 
gram have been subject to inspection by 
the Wage-Hour Division, it is known 
that instructions for the inspection of 
insurance companies have been prepared 


committees organized in local underwrit- 
ers’ associations to foster realization of 
importance of good health during the 
war. 

Mr. Johnson told of the survey of 
advertising which the Institute made be- 
fore it decided on the Keep Well cru- 
sade. He gave figures showing the short- 
age of doctors and the necessity of doing 
something constructive in the public 
health field and the necessity of increas- 
ing man power. Among the most en- 
thusiastic endorsers of the Keep Well 
crusade of the life insurance companies 
is Dr. Thomas H. Perrin, chief public 
health office, Washington. 

Gerard S. Nollen, Bankers Life, was 
chairman. 





and it is to be expected that these in- 
spections will commence in the very near 
future. In view of the fact that life 
insurance company labor standards have 
always been on a level considerably 
above the acceptable minimum and that 
the companies have been amply fore- 
warned as to the technicalities of com- 
pliance with this law, it would seem very 
unlikely that difficulties will arise in 
this quarter. Were it not for one case 
involving a fraternal benefit society, now 
pending before a Federal District Court 
here in Illinois, it could be said that by 
its efforts in this field, the convention 
has postponed, at least temporarily, the 
reopening of the complex question of 
whether or not insurance companies are 
engaged in commerce and subject to 
Federal control. There is still hope that 
this single company will be persuaded 
as to the wisdom of avoiding this issue. 
“Similarly, under the National Labor 
Relations Act, insurance companies, with 
one exception, have been content to 
abide by the decisions and orders of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
without raising the question of jurisdic- 
tion. The one company that has failed 
to follow this practice, which is gen- 
erally identified in origin with the John 
Hancock case, the same fraternal 
benefit society involved in the Wage- 
Hour suit just mentioned. This com- 
pany has taken appeal to the Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals from an order 
of the Board. The case is being closely 
watched by convention headquarters.” 


is 





Champ Cites Jones-Wheeler 
Act as Business Challenge 


Chicago, Oct. 6—Frederick P. Champ, 
president, Utah 
just retired as president of the Mortgage 


Mortgage Loan Corp., 


Bankers Association of America, spoke 
on “The Mortgage Business War- 
time,” before today’s meeting of the 
Financial Section of the American Life 
Convention. He made a plea for a 
closer relationship between the mortgage 
companies and life insurance, saying: 

“The introduction of the Jones- 
Wheeler bill and subsequent legislation 
made it perfectly clear that a challenge 
had come to our system of enterprise 
and that life insurance companies, along 
with all other financial institutions, were 
affected. These sweeping proposals for 
the centralization under Federal con- 
trol of the nation’s farm credit facilities 
suggested such an inescapable precedent 
for socialized urban as well as _ rural 
credit, with political interest rates, legis- 
lated loan terms, and the like, that all 
who believe in chartered financial insti- 
tutions and local or private enterprise 
were immediately involved. As a con- 
sequence the mortgage banker or cor- 
respondent and the institutional investor 
or life company not only have compelling 
reasons to foster a close and effective 
relationship to meet conditions of the 
war economy, but they stand together 
in the presence of force which threaten 
their existence, while the demands of 
our war should be engaging the com- 
plete attention of government and busi- 
ness alike.” 
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Revenue Bill Tax Outlook 
From Standpoint of Agent 


Chicago, Oct. 7—Now that the 1942 
Revenue bill has reached the floor of 
the Senate lobby comment on the tax 
situation at the American Life Conven- 
tion ran about as follows: 

In the first place, the insurance agents 
of America have not lost any ground. 
The Enright decision which involved 
some headaches for the agents is defi- 
nitely cured by the bill as it now stands. 
The situation growing out of the Hig- 
gins case has also been cured. This 
case had to do with non-business deduc- 
tions. Relative to old 22(b), that has 
been stricken out with the result that 
successor corporations obtain the same 
rates and privileges and exemptions as 
the original corporation they purchased. 
The Bailey case as far as reverter being 
an “incident of ownership” has been 
knocked out in the present bill. Deduc- 
tions for premiums under the Victory 
tax are allowed. It is believed that the 
pension trust situation set up satis- 
factorily from an insurance agent’s 
standpoint. The Social Security tax has 
been frozen at present rate levels. The 
$40,000 Exclusion remains as in existing 
Revenue Act. 


Dr. Sinai Viens Canada As 


Interpreter of Democracies 
—Sidney E. Smith, 
president, University of 
a deep and 


is 


CE 2 


favorable 
talk before the Amer- 
‘onvention on “Neighbors 
he Fence.” He said Cana- 
dians do not forget that Canada’s large 
and powerful neighbor never attempted 
after 1812 to interfere directly in the af- 
fa'rs of the smaller nation. 
Touching relationship of Can- 
ada to the Ki of England, he said 
this constitutional monarch is a binding 
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the Dominions in the other parts of the 
world. He continued: 

“We are not wholly American and we 
are not wholly British. Out of our dual- 
ity of attachment Canada should be qual- 
ified to play a distinctive role as inter- 
preter between the two great Democ- 
racies, the United States and Great 
Britain. In the present great conflict 
P 
I 


the ideals of free people held in com- 
mon between two nations are at 
stake. We have watched your resolu- 
tion and determination to defend liberty 
and freedom. We have cheered your 
magnificent efforts in the war effort.” 
He’ expressed the gratitude of Cana- 
for the innumerable evidences of 
cooperation of the United States in 
p Canada’s war effort and he 
no Goebbels propaganda 
la and the United States 
and aiding each 
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stepping u 
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from under 


other.” 











Canadian Revenue Amendm’t 


Held Invalid by Supreme Ct. 








, Ont. Oct. 7—In a decision 
ay have far-reaching impor- 
respect to supervision of in- 
he Canadian Supreme Court 
Tuesday of this week that the 


ment to the Revenue Act is 
nt was enacted fifteen 
twithstanding protest of 
neces because the amend- 











d the it of the Domin- 
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Dominion license as a 
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ing business in Canada. 
the Provincial protests in 


‘ tl vernment agreed that 
the amendment should be referred to 
he Supreme Court before it became ef- 
fective. 
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Parish Discusses New 
Phases of Relief Act 


OUTLINES ARTICLE IV CHANGE 


Sees Armed Forces Taking Greater Ad- 
vantage of Measure with Life 
Companies Affected 


Chicago, Ill, October 5.- —Men in the 
armed forces will take increasing advant- 
age of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act and so that measure will in- 
crease in importance for the insurance 
companies said Virgil D. Parish, asso- 
ciate counsel, Union Central Life In- 
surance Co. before today’s meeting of 
the Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention. 

Discussing the 1942 revision of Article 
Four of the Act, recently passed by 
the House and Senate, Mr. Parish 
pointed out that his remarks were sub- 
ject to the fact that the President had 
not yet signed the bill. 

“Under the revision,” he explained, 
“unpaid premiums are treated as a policy 
loan, carrying the policy loan rate of 
interest, and if at any time at the end 
of the protected period the amount is 
less than the cash surrender value of 
the policy, the policy loan continues; 
but if the amount is in excess of the 
cash surrender value, the policy auto- 
matically terminates and the Govern- 
ment pays to the company the differ- 
ence between the amount of the pre- 
miums, plus interest and the cash sur- 
render value.” 


Subject to Act 


He also brought out that the 1942 
revision specifically recognizes that term 
policies without cash value are subject 
to the act. It had been previously 
said that it was inconsistent to include 
term policies and exclude other policies 
having cash surrender value but subject 
to liens in excess of 50% of such cash 
value, he continued. This paradox has 
been eliminated since now the existence 
of an indebtedness against a policy, re- 
gardless of the amount, apparently will 
not exclude the policy from the opera- 

. tions of the Act. 

He ventured the opinion that the 
Government will give preference to the 
policy or policies affording the best 
security to it, where the insured applies 
for protection on a number of policies 
and the amount exceeds $10,000 face 
amount. 





Canadian Companies Invest 


Funds in Government Bonds 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—A. D. J. Morgan, as- 
sistant general manager, Great-West 
Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg, talked on 
“Effect of the War on Investment Pol- 
icy and Departmental Routines of Life 
Insurance Companies,” before the Finan- 
cial Section of the American Life Con- 
vention here today. 

Mr. Morgan said that the Canadian 
companies are making required changes 
in their investment policies and routines 
cheerfully and whole-heartedly. He said 
that while American companies have not 
yet undergone such severe and rapid 
changes as have been witnessed in Can- 
ada, “undoubtedly prolongation of the 
war will find the United States adopt- 
ing measures such as are generally con- 
ceded to be necessary and expeditious 
but which for various reasons have so 
far been avoided.” 

He said that the war has a definite 
bearing on investment policy, particu- 
larly with regard to investments already 
on the books and that life insurance 
companies in Canada have adopted the 
point of view that practically all new 
investments should be sidetracked for 
the purchase of Government bonds. 

He revealed that in Canada the in- 
surance companies have almost com- 
pletely put themselves into the Govern- 
ment market for all funds becoming 
available for investment purposes and 
this has been done without the use of 
any “shot-gun” governmental methods. 





Nollen Calls for 3% Federal Bonds 
With Sales Limited to Fiduciaries 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Our Government is 
charged with the responsibility of pre- 
serving American enterprise on a sound 
basis insofar as the imperative demands 
of war permit, and while many individ- 
uals and enterprises unavoidably suffer 
severe handicaps during a war period, 
such handicaps should be imposed only 
when the demands of war leave no alter- 
native, declared Gerard S. Nollen, presi- 
dent, Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
this afternoon in his address on “Special 
Issue of Bonds for Life Insurance Com- 
panies” at the Life Insurance Panel 
Session of the American Life Conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel here. 

Mr. Nollen, who served as president 
of the American Life Convention in 
1936 and is chairman of the board of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, said also 
while Government borrowing must be 
maintained at as low an interest rate as 
circumstances permit, we must not allow 
the burden of our Government debt to 
increase beyond the point of actual 
need. “National welfare demands such 
procedure,” he pointed out. 

He said life insurance management is 
justified in requesting a special bond 
issue for fiduciary enterprises like life 
insurance companies which face the 
problem of meeting unavoidable out- 
standing contractural obligations. 

Preserving Country’s Business 

“Preserving the country’s business of 
life insurance on a sound basis, even 
during war, is obviously in harmony with 
national welfare,” he continued. 

“Any proposal we make to the Gov- 
ernment must meet Government needs 
as well as the needs of the companies 
we represent. With those requirements 
in mind, the following suggestions are 
offered. 

“First. The special bonds should bear 
3% interest. That rate will serve the 
double purpose of giving the companies 
a return ig etc to meet obligations 
and inducing life insurance management 
to contribute to inflation control by 
channeling new investment funds into 
private investments. The 3% rate would 
avoid the necessity of seeking private 
investments for the purpose of main- 
taining the average interest rate earned 
by the company on an adequate level. 


Would Be Justified 

“This procedure would increase the 
Federal debt burden from 24% to 3% 
on the bonds involved, but the one-half 
of 1% would be more than justified by 
the service rendered. 

“The sole beneficiaries of 
dure would be the 66,000,000 American 
life insurance policyholders. In the 
main, they are the same people to whom 
the Government is now furnishing the 
FE bonds at an approximate interest rate 
of 3%. The new issues would add be- 
tween $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,000 in 
3% bonds each year to the $12,000,000,000 
which the Government expects to realize 
from the sale of E bonds. Accordingly, 
the additional one-half of 1% burden 
would be of minor consequence. 

“Second. The bonds should include 
restrictive provisions as to marketability 
which would make them unattractive for 
general purpose. The character of the 
business of life insurance is such that 
we could accept a long-term, registered, 
completely non-negotiable bond, pro- 
vided it contained permission to realize 
on the bond in event of an emergency. 
For example, we could accept a regis- 
tered, completely non-negotiable twenty- 
five year bond, containing a provision 
either for Federal Reserve discount or 
for Government retirement on demand, 
to meet an imperative need for funds in 
time of crisis involving either the country 
as a whole or the individual company 
holding the bonds. 

Should Limit Sales 

“Third. The purchase of the proposed 

issue should be limited to fiduciary en- 


this proce- 





terprises like life insurance companies. 
If permissible, it would be well to limit 
sales to such fiduciary enterprises which 
have imperative outstanding obligations 
requiring an average interest return in 
excess of 244% per annum. 

“Fourth. The bonds should be of the 
‘tap issue’ type, open for purchase at 
any time, or, in any event, at frequent 
intervals. This arrangement would be 
highly desirable from the standpoint of 
enabling each life insurance company to 
keep its current funds fully employed 
for the benefit of the war effort.” 

Mr. Nollen said that while his discus- 
sion in the Life Insurance Panel was 
prompted by an investment need in the 
business of life insurance, it is inter- 
esting to note that a special bond issue 
of the type proposed would also render 
a direct benefit to the Government itself. 

Surrender Priviliges 

“When the war is over,” he continued, 

“the Government will have outstanding 


a large volume of E, F and G bonds. 
which are in effect demand paper be- 
cause of their surrender privileges. 
When that time comes, no doubt the 


Government will be called upon to re- 
finance a considerable volume of those 
bonds, and may be obliged to engage in 
extensive open market operations to sta- 
bilize the entire bond market. 

“The new issue proposed in this dis- 
cussion would assist in solving those 
problems because, under its provisions, 
the bond could not be sold on the mar- 
ket and they would have no surrender 
privileges except in the event of emer- 
gency need. These benefits to the Gov- 
ernment alone would fully compensate 
for the payment of a 3% interest rate 
on the proposed issue. Accordingly, we 
find that our problem can be solved in 
a way which is mutually beneficial to 
the business of life insurance and Gov- 
ernment credit.” 

Earlier in his discussion, Mr. Nollen 
said that before the war disturbed Amer- 
ican economy, there were high grade 
private investments available at rates of 
interest ranging from 234% to 44%, but 
the demands of war required a material 
decline in private enterprise investments, 
and have produced an imperative need 
for the investment of current funds in 
Govermnent securities. 

Problem of Investments 

This problem of current investments, 
he brought out, must be considered not 
only from the patriotic angle of the life 
insurance companies investing every 
available dollar in Government securities 
to aid the war effort and checkmate 
threatened inflation, but life insurance 
management is also charged with the 
duty of safeguarding the contractual 
obligations of the companies to the 
policyholders. The life insurance com- 
panies of- the country as a whole are 
now earning a little less than an average 
rate of 31%4% on all their investments, 
while the average rate required to meet 
their reserve requirements is about 
34%, the present investment earnings, 
therefore, leaving a moderate margin 
about the reserve requirements. Ten 
years ago, the average rate of interest 
earned on all investments by all the life 
insurance companies exceeded 5%. In 
recent years the companies have read- 
justed their rates on new life insurance 
policies to take into consideration the 
declining return on investments. Of 
course, the existing policies continue to 
have the benefit of the old rates at 
which they were originally written. 

Fortunately, he said, life insurance 
companies also have the margins in their 
mortality savings and expense savings 
which are also available to meet their 
policy contract obligations. 

However, Mr. Nollen pointed out that 
the continued investment of more than 
$2,000,000,000 a year in 24%4% Govern- 
ment bonds will result in drawing upon 
those safety margins to a greater extent 
than circumstances justify, even under 
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Torrance Advises Sound, 
Conservative Policies 


FINANCIAL SECTION LEADER 


Says Investment in Government Bond; 
Is Placing Policyholders’ Funds jn 
Unsurpassed Safety 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Rigid adherence to 
sound conservative policies was advo. 
cated by Grant Torrance, treasurer, 
Business Men’s Assurance Co, Kansas 
City, Mo., in his paper delivered today 
before the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention, of which he 
is chairman. 

He divided his remarks on wartime 
developments into three classes: bonds, 
mortgages and real estate. On the ques. 
tion of Government offerings, Mr, Tor. 
rance said: 

“By increasing from $50,000 to $100, 
000 the maximum amount of Series F 
and G War Bonds which can be pur. 
chased in any one year, the Treasury 
made another constructive move and jt 
is hoped this will be further expanded. 

Purchase Involves Sacrifice 

“While our Government bond pur- 
chases involve some sacrifice in yield, 
they enable us to contribute toward the 
war effort and arrest the virulent enemy 
of all business and government—infla- 
tion—at the same time we are placing 
our policyowners’ funds in an investment 
unsurpassed as to safety. 

“From our standpoint, probably the 
most important development in Govern- 
ment bonds has been the inaugural and 
subsequent Treasury ‘tap’ issue offerings, 
Popularity of these bonds with insur 
ance companies is evidenced by the fact 
that they have purchased approximately 
49% of the $2,117,000,000 issued.” 

As to municipals, he called attention 
to continued and increased efforts to re- 
move tax exemption privileges from 
them, and said perhaps the tax exemp- 


tion matter, at least as far as future 
issues are concerned, will be settled 
within the near future. “Under either 


the present or proposed plan for taxing 
life insurance companies, however,” he 
said, “removal of this privilege should 
not have any material adverse effect on 
the yields enjoyed by them.” 
Railroad Earnings 

Few major industries, Mr. Torrance 
said, have experienced a greater growth 
in earnings or been more essential to 
ae war program than the railroads. 

Failure of their securities to register a 
corresponding improvement in market 
values he attributes largely to lack oi 
confidence on the part of many investors 
in the outlook for their long term earn- 
ing power. He said that anticipated in 
creased importance of commercial avia- 
tion in the post-war period is one of the 
principal factors. 

Public utilities, also, he said, are do- 
ing a substantially increased volume o! 
business without enjoying a correspont- 
ing improvement in net earnings, and 
enactment of the proposed tax bill wil 
further retard earnings improvement. In- 
dustrials, particularly those holding wat 
contracts, likewise have increased theit 
earnings but percentage of net incomé 
taken for taxes of 125 manufacturing 
companies rose from 52% in 1941 to 74% 
in 1942, an increase of almost 50%. 

Mortgage Loans 

With respect to mortgage loans, he 
said partly because of the War Produc- 
tion Board’s stop order on new construc: 
tion, the supply of city loans has been 
drastically curtailed, and good crops and 
favorable prices have diminished the de 
mand for new farm loans. 

As regards real estate, Mr. Torranct 
said that 
longed war may result in acquisition 0! 


a substantial amount of real estate, "| 
seems most timely for companies to cot 
present | 


tinue their efforts to reduce 
holdings to the minimum.” 
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Chicago, [il., Oct. 7—it sales organi- 
to be maintained during war 
rned must realize that life 
insurance 1S an essential business, J. 
Harry Wood, second vice-president and 
manager Of general agencies for the 
john Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. declared today before the Agency 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion. es 
“Life insurance 1S essential,” he con- 
tinued, “not only because it helps pre- 
yent inflation, but also because it has 
had and always will have a_ primary 
job—that of protecting families when 
the income check has stopped because 
of death. The need of life insurance 
i; more pressing than ever before be- 
cause more families will be in need of 
protection in the next one, two or three 
years than has been true in any other 
comparable period of time. 

In maintaining and building sales now 
and after the war life insurance man- 
avement, explained Mr. Wood, has a 
fourfold job to do. There is first, the 
psychological, or mental attitude prob- 
blem; second, furnishing the sales force 
with timely tools to use; third, supply- 
ing to the public that which it wishes to 
buy; and fourth, rebuilding the organi- 
vation lost because of war. 


New Methods Needed 


vations are 
ime all conce 


“Changed circumstances require a 

change in methods and means to meet 
them,” said Mr. Wood, “It 1s the re- 
jusal or inability to meet with change 
which proves catastrophic in the long 
run. It is our job in the home office 
to exercise enough vision and to keep 
jar enough ahead of trends so that we 
know ahead of time what the sales force 
is going to need.” 

Illustrating his point, he selected three 
current developments to which life in- 
surance could be applied through policies 
especially designed to fit the situations 
which they give rise to. These are social 
security, term mortgages and war bond 
purchases. : 

‘Not yet,” said he, “have we designed 
a policy which will mesh perfectly with 
a man’s social security program. Few 
of us have developed a term mortgage 
policy which fits in exactly with the 
amortization of loans. Few of us, if any, 
have worked out policies to mesh with 
the purchase of war bonds, whereby a 
relatively small amount can be put into 
a policy for the next ten years with a 
choice of a larger sum on the same 
policy beginning ten years from its date 
of purchase, when the war bonds begin 
to mature.” 

The answer to the argument that there 

are already enough, if not too many 
different types of policies is, in Mr. 
Wood’s opinion, “That may be true, but 
they are not necessarily geared to cur- 
rent demands.” 
Turning to his third point, Mr. Wood 
said, “It seems to me that we should 
consider whether or not we can at a 
correct price sell the public that which 
it wants to buy. Take for example, 
annuities, 


More Annuities 
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“We have a public which wants to buy 
annuities, a public which will undoubted- 
ly want to buy more of them in the 
luture rather than less, first because 
every year sees a larger number as well 
as a larger percentage of old people, and 
secondly a growing number of people 
under current conditions will find the 
problem of creating enough of an estate 
by the age of their retirement to live on 
interest alone almost an impossibility.” 
An adjustment of sales plans and poli- 
cies should be made, he explained, so 
that the agent could talk to the public 
im terms of a purchase price of a cer- 
‘ain number of dollars a week or a 
month rather than in terms of a number 


More Business Than Ever, Says Wood, 
For Those Alert to New Conditions 


of thousands of insurance with the con- 
sequent premium. “There is growing 
evidence that the buying public believes 
this to be a more convenient and satis- 
fying way for them to make a purchase, 
because it is the basis which is becom- 
ing so much a part of their normal 
thought processes in making other in- 
vestments or purchases. 

“Discharging our first job, which is to 
help our present organization sell and 
make a living will require not only ac- 
tivities on our part which will tend to 
build morale, but also plans and activi- 
ties on our part which are required of 
good sales management, such as a study 
of the current market, together with 
preparation of proper policies for its 
needs. 

"If we can do this job of sales man- 
agement for the organization which re- 





J. HARRY WOOD 


mains with us, we shall be able to do it 
for them after the war, and if we can 
accomplish this job now, then we should 
not have too much difficulty in building 
up our sales personnel to the size which 
our business will justify. 

“The problem of maintaining sales 
organization in war time can probably 


be summarized in a sentence or two. We 
are going to have to look for older 
men, or men who are certain of not 


being called to the armed services and, to 
some extent, an increasing number of 
women. 


National Income Up 

“As we look at the immediate future, 
two things are to be remembered—first, 
that while life insurance sales have 
not yet shown an increase, the national 
income has been increasing and will this 
year be at its all-time high. Second, 
that after all the goods are purchased 
and all the bonds bought and all the 
taxes paid, there will still be some 10 
to 12,000,000,000 of surplus dollars, and 
it does not require much imagination to 
realize what just one-half of 1,000,000,- 
000 of that 12,000,000,000 going into life 
insurance premiums would mean to the 
business. 

“Then we should remember for the im- 
mediate future that only a few years 
ago we had 8,000,000 to 12,000,000 un- 
employed and that ordinary life insur- 
ance sales then were as high as they 
are now. The unemployed are now em- 
ployed and they take up in numbers more 
than the slack of those who have gone 
into the armed services. 

“We must remember that the number 
of employed women—and women do buy 
life insurance—is an increasing one, now 
over 12,000,000 and still growing.” 


Hohaus Views Social Insurance 


As Essential in a Democracy 


Chicago, October 7.—Reinhard A. Ho- 
haus, associate actuary, Metropolitan Life, 
declared in his address today before the 
general session of the convention that the 
origins and underlying issues that have 
caused the tragic upheaval the world is 
now undergoing are too great and mani- 
fold for ready comprehension, ‘“Neverthe- 
less,” he declared, “each of us is making 
every effort for a better understanding so 
that he may serve more intelligently in 
our great cause.” Title of Mr. Hohaus’ 
address was “Social Insurance in a Dem- 
ocracy.” 

In building his theme the speaker dis- 
cussed the responsibilities of the individ- 
ual as a member of society for the well- 
being of his fellow citizens in times of 
adversity, including the functions of social 
insurance, an outgrowth of the depression 
years. He brought out that social insur- 
ance is generally recognized in democratic 
countries as an essential part of national 
life. Therefore, it should have even great- 
er importance when peace is finally re- 
stored. Because of that and the many 
ways in which it affects the institution of 
life insurance, directly or indirectly, Mr. 
Hohaus said “It seems timely to review 
some of the questions concerning its pres- 
ent and future status in our country.” 

New Sphere of Activity 

He then stated that social insurance is 
a new sphere of activity which derives 
its being and inspiration from a number 
of widely differing sources. “Foremost 
among these are the fields traditionally 
ascribed to the social worker,” he con- 
tinued, “the actuary, the economist and 
the fiscal administrator. While drawing 
heavily on all these, social insurance does 
not too closely parallel any single one 
of them, Rather is it a new creation call- 
ing for a social outlook that diverges sig- 
nificantly from the familiar paths of the 
ordinary social worker, requiring an ac- 
tuarial technique that may sometimes seem 
rank heresy to the orthodox private in- 
surance actuary, and introducing certain 
economic and fiscal concepts which may 
be outside the purview of the ‘classical’ 
textbooks we read in our student days. 
Yet through this very process of leaning 
heavily on and still taking considerable 
liberties with orthodox theory in all these 
fields, social insurance represents a new 
instrument which is being forged to meet 
certain social problems that must be solved 
if we are to maintain our democratic way 
of life.” 

Mr. Hohaus added that there is ample 
evidence of lack of agreement among ex- 
perts concerning various major questions 
present in this new field. “Be that as it 
may,” he said, “I am convinced that today 
there is an encouraging understanding of 
the proper role of social insurance among 
the workingmen for whese benefit it ex- 
ists.” 

Further along the speaker pointed out 
that social insurance in the United States 
may be divided into the following cate- 
gories: (1) Provision for old age and 
for dependent survivors at death; (2) un- 
employment insurance, and (3) health in- 
surance. In discussing each of these cat- 
egories Mr. Hohaus predicted that the 
next few years will see major develop- 
ments and innovations in the provision of 
medical care with so many of our doctors, 
dentists and nurses entering military serv- 
ice. Summarizing he made the following 
points : 

Desirable Changes 

1. As to old age and widows’ and or- 
phans’ benefits, our Federal plan has made 
a good start along sound lines. Desirable 
changes include those making the princi- 
ples already present more effective and 
clarification of the present indefinite pol- 
icy for financing the plan. 

2. As to unemployment insurance, basic 
changes in principles and underlying phil- 
osophy are essential. These should come 
about before the depression, 


post-war 





REINHARD A. HOHAUS 


which many foresee as inevitable, but un- 
fortunately the present outlook for such a 
development is quite discouraging. 

3. As to health insurance, there is still 
much unexplored country to be charted 

Following blindly the precedents of our 
governmental old-age, survivorship and un- 
employment insurance plans or of Gov- 
ernment plans adopted abroad, is not the 
route we should take. The broad concept 
that a social minimum of protection 
against the hazards of life should be gov- 
ernmentally provided, or at least assured, 
should not be carried over without modi- 
fication from our present social insurance 
plans to the field of benefits in kind (med- 
ical care) because of the intimate and 
personal nature of the services that mav 
be required in the latter field. j 

Here the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be one of greater aloofness, 
confined to assuring that adequate care 
will be provided, rather than directly par- 
ticipating in the actual provision. Such 
direct participation would be appropriate 
only when no suitable agency appears to 
be available, and where the choice would 
seem to lie between a bare minimum gov- 
ernmentally provided, and outright charity 
or nothing at all. : 





Langum Says Life Insurance 


Aids in Curbing Inflation 


Chicago, Oct. 6—Ceilings, rationing, 
and the economic controls just set up 
for farm prices and wages will not be 
enough to avoid serious inflation unless 
the Government adopts a tough fiscal 
policy, John K. Langum, assistant vice- 
president and director of research of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, as- 
serted in his talk today at the opening 
luncheon of the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention. 

“We need heavier taxation of personal 


incomes with a broader tax base,’ he 
stated. “We also need prompter col- 
lection of taxes because a year is too 
long a period in war time. The eco- 


nomic machinery can be thrown out of 
gear by developments within a vear.” 

Life insurance companies are doing a 
great deal to help curb inflation, Mr. 
Langum stated, through their investment 
of premiums in Government securities. 
This is one non-inflationary method of 
financing the war and an important one. 
They can do more if they reach the 
balances being built up by farmers and 
war workers, and siphon off that money 
into life insurance premiums. The ex- 
istence of such balances creates the 
danger of sudden, volatile surges of buy- 
ing, 
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Kastner Reviews Legislative ‘Trend 


Chicago, October 6.—“In this all-out, 
everyone-in global war of survival, ap- 
parently one of the very few things not 
presently subjected to draft, control, ra- 
tioning or any limitation whatsoever by 
‘ceilings’ or otherwise is that ever-present 
bugbear—legislation,” declared Ralph H. 
Kastner, associate counsel, American Life 
Convention, in opening his “Review of 
Legislation and Departmental Rulings” 
before the members of the Legal Section, 
American Life Convention, at the closing 
session of its annual meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel here shortly before 
noon today. ; ; 

“Fortunately, however, the business of 
life insurance was dealt with gently dur- 
ing this ‘off-year’s’ sessions,” he contin- 
ued, “although, of course, our war Con- 
gress in the emergency of winning this 
war was compelled to lay a heavier hand 
upon us in the way of increased taxation, 
as on all other businesses and individuals, 
to help finance our victory drive. 

Lull Before Storm 

“Whether or not we are now experienc- 
ing the lull before the storm is a question 
that rests in the realm of purest specula- 
tion. But it may not be amiss to venture 
the expectation that, inasmuch as life in- 
surance in these days of war, as in the 
happier days of peace, has so definitely 
demonstrated its essentiality in the na- 
tion’s economic life, there will be no seri- 
ous attempt made in any legislative body 
to harass or handicap life insurance. For 
today, every cent that goes into life in- 
surance premiums—and more—immediately 
finds its way into the United States Treas- 
ury to provide the guns, tanks, ships, air- 
planes and every other implement of war 
needed to make our early victory certain 
and complete. 

He then pointed out that since the 1941 
annual meeting, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, New York, Khode 
island, South Carolina and Virgima had 
held regular sessions of their legislative 
bodies with later special sessions held in 
Kentucky, Louisiana and Virginia. 

Congress, he said, has been a prolific 
source ot legislation, considered and enact- 
ed, and this year set another record tor 
the length ot time any one session has 
continued uninterruptedly. 

State Legislation 

He enumerated and discussed in some 
detail some ot the important matters that 
have engaged the attention of Congress, 
then passed to state legislation, saying that 
singularly no premium tax increase pro- 
posal made its appearance before any state 
legislature during the past year, adding: 
“Would that this were a good omen for 
1943,” but he immediately pointed out 
that state revenues are now greatly de- 
creased, with gasoline and motor vehicle 
taxes, among others, decidedly attected by 
rationing and other limitations. 

“It 1s to be hoped that state legislative 
bodies in 1943, and during such other war 
years as may be added, will appreciate 
and bear in mind the increased burden 
being thrust upon taxpayers by the Federal 
Government, and not make the situation 
more difhcult wherever possible,” he con- 
tinued, 

State Income Taxes 

Touching on state income tax legislation, 
he said that the tax range in Mississippi 
on net income is now 142% on the first 
$2,000 of taxable income, scaled upwards 
to 7% on such income exceeding $25,000, 
while under a Louisiana amendment the 
penalty to file state income tax returns 
was set at 5% of the tax for every month 
of delinquency with a maximum penalty 
of 25%. <A proposal at the Louisiana spe- 
cial session to increase the corporate rate 
of tax from 4% to 6%, with elimination 
of the $3,000 corporation exemption, was 
unsuccessful, ; 

_ Efforts to suspend the Mississippi state 
income tax law for the war’s duration, 
and a Pennsylvania bill prohibiting the levy 
of an income, salary or wage tax by any 
political subdivision (apparently directed 
at Philadelohia) as well as a Pennsylvania 
proposal for a constitutional amendment 
empowering the general assembly to au- 


thorize school districts to impose income 
taxes, all also met with defeat, as did an- 
other Mississippi bill which would have 
permitted deduction of Federal income 
taxes paid in competition of Mississippi 
net income taxes. 

In conclusion Mr. Kastner 
members of the Legal Section to take an 
active and continuing interest in the af- 
fairs of their city and state, as well as 
doing all possible to advance the national 
efforts to win the war and to solve the 
post-war problems that are certain to re- 
sult from the transition from a war eco- 
nomic status back to the days of peace. 


urged the 


A. N. Guertin 
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through other means. In addition they 
contended that the statutes could be re- 
drafted on a much simpler basis if these 
provisions were modified. The company 
committees, therefore, drafted model 
legislation which they urged upon the 
insurance commissioners in substitution 
for that drafted by our committee.” 
Commissioners Approve 

Stating that the insurance commis- 
sioners at their 1942 meeting in Denver 
recommended adoption of the report 
with substitution of new revised model 
legislation in lieu of the model bills con- 
tained in the committee’s report, Mr. 
Guertin said in conclusion: 

“Exception, of course, has been taken 
from time to time to some of our sug- 
gestions. Changes were made by our 
committee to meet valid criticisms. Fur- 
ther changes were made by the com- 
mittee of commissioners with the ap- 
proval of our committee. The final pro- 
posal, now awaiting action by the com- 


Fuller on Selling 
In Shifting Market 


ADDRESSES AGENCY SECTION 


Finds Increased Amount of Money for 
Insurance; Reviews Types of 


Policies to be Sold 





Chicago, Oct. 7—Ray E. Fuller, super- 
intendent of agencies of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa, analyzed the possibilities of 
selling life insurance in a_ shifting 
market when he spoke this morning be- 
fore the Agency Section meeting, 
American Life Convention, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. J. C. Higdon, vice- 
president, Business Men’s Life of Kan- 
sas City, presided. In developing his 
talk Mr. Fuller considered shifting 
markets with respect to incomes, occu- 
pational groups, policy contracts, rela- 
tive importance of program and package 
sales and settlement options. 

With respect to incomes Mr. Fuller’s 





missioners, represents a reconciliation of 
almost every shade of actuarial, operat- 
ing and supervisory opinion. It seems 
to be acceptable to most insurance men 
who have studied it carefully. 

“Such criticisms as have come to us 
are on matters where views on the op- 
posite side are as compelling as those 
of the critics. The program represents 
the views of no one man. It is, how- 
ever, in my opinion, a program repre- 
sentative of the general views of the 
business and the supervisory interests, 
which can be conscientiously promoted 
by the business in self interest, by the 
commissioners in the interest of better 
supervision and by the public in the in- 
terest of equity to the policyholders of 
the United States.” 
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represent greater value now than ever before. 
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studies make it apparent that there 
more families enjoying substantially Z 
creased incomes in 1942, and probabj in- 
1943, than at any other previous time 
Additionally, it was brought out that th 
average family gross income js increasing 
with the national income and that de. 
spite increased taxes, increased living 
costs and the patriotic urges to py; 
chase war bonds there is and will be 4 
increased amount of money available fo; 
optional spending or savings, 

In the consideration of shifts which 
may have occurred within Occupational 
groups it was brought out that there has 
been little material change. Here the 
findings were that the upper half of the 
income group brackets have always been 
largely the same. 3 

Defense Market 


In considering the so-called defense 
market, Mr. Fuller deems “defense 
worker” to be too elastic a term , 
in that the executives, the technical ad. 
visory staff, the superintendents, the 
plant foremen, the skilled workers and 
the clerical workers of plants working 
on war contracts are prospects for the 
underwriter securing ordinary business 
just as would have been the case if the 
plant were still producing automobiles 
electric refrigerators or other peace time 
products. Additionally, in the event that 
the workers within a newly built plant 
working on war orders are to be con- 
sidered, the problems of prospecting 
among such workers are the same as 
would have been the case had the plant 
been newly organized in peace time, 

The farmer should continue to be 
given every attention by life underwrit- 
ers operating within rural territory. The 
estimated farm income for 1942 is over 
fifteen billion dollars, a gain of 74% 
over 1939. Moreover, the farmer's op- 
tional savings power is great, and both 
during and after the war there will con- 
tinue to be a demand for farm products, 

In considering the types of policies to 
be sold Mr. Fuller pointed out the sale 
of life insurance begins in 1942 as it did 
in 1922 and 1932, and as it will in 1982 

. with a discussion of the need for 
life insurance, and the fixing of that 
need as a personal problem. In seeking 
the solution of a prospect’s problem the 
underwriter will sell his prospect sanely 
and permanently that type of insurance 
which can be maintained, and _ following 
such a course the choice of contracts 
will very largely take care of itself. 

Program and Package Sales 

In considering the question of the 
relationship between the package and 
the program sale, Mr. Fuller expressed 
the belief that the package sale is but 
a link in a complete program in that in 
nearly every instance a completed pro- 
gram is nothing more than a series of 
packages linked harmoniously together. 
Here it was felt that to de-emphasize the 
importance of program sales would mean 
the sacrifice of many years’ work already 
expended to emphasize the needs ot 
sound program selling, and, accordingly, 
it seems indicated that much the same 
emphasis as heretofore should be given 
by the life underwriter to both the pro- 
gram and the package sale. f 

The benefits of settlement options, 
which have always served to the ad- 
vantage of both the policyholder and 
the underwriter, should continue to be 
stressed even more urgently during the 
months ahead than in the past. Here 
Mr. Fuller stated that “we must fre- 
member that most of the policies sold 
now will become claims after the wat 
is ended, and if the return to peace finds 
millions of policyholders with badly set 
up life insurance plans the effect will be 
of a most unfortunate nature.” 


’ 





CHICAGO WOMEN MEET OCT. 16 

The Women’s Division of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters wil 
hold its monthly luncheon meeting Oc- 
tober 16 at the Central Y. M. C. As 
Jeannette Thielens Phillips of Massacht- 
setts Mutual Life, chairman, has an- 
nounced. Speakers are Alice Reichel, 
Sun Life of Canada; Elizabeth A. John- 
son, Rockwood Company, and Fay 
Kreer, Fidelity Mutual Life. 
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were ‘made by E. E. Rhodes, 
FE, Edward Huston, secretary and actuary, 


Senta University. 

lation—History and Theory, 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
who took office 


actuary of the 
“Recent 


Mr. Huston, 
commissioner and 
the general subject, 
clause recommendation of the National 
recent policy changes. 


office of the 


He 


an attorney in the 
Attorney General. 


Mr. Rhodes’ paper 
outlined the growth 
of Federal taxation 
on life insurance 
from the time of 
the War Between the States when the 
first income tax acts were passed and 
lie insurance companies were required 
to withhold and pay the tax with respect 
to dividends, profits and earnings pay- 
able to stockholders and policyholders. 


In 1894. he said Congress passed an 
income tax act which was held uncon- 
stitutional from which mutual companies 
were exempt, in the Spanish-American 
War there was a stamp tax on new poli- 
cies, and the next step was passage of 
the corporation tax act of 1909 which 
was upheld on the ground that it im- 
posed an excise tax, although it was 
really an income tax. 

When the United States became in- 
volved in the First World War, said 
Mr. Rhodes, the rate of income tax was 
increased and Congress enacted a war 
excess profits tax. Then the ques- 
tion arose as to whether reserve funds 
should be regarded as a part of invested 
capital, in which case the companies 
would not be subject to an excess profits 
tax. Litigation ensued and the question 
was resolved in favor of the companies. 


Faced with Taxes 


In addition to income and war excess 

profits taxes, he said, the companies 
were faced with a capital stock tax, a 
tax upon new insurance and _ so-called 
nuisance taxes imposed on all taxpayers 
which were repealed after the conclu- 
sion of the war. 
“It became evident that life insur- 
ance companies could not properly be 
brought within the income tax provisions 
applicable to other corporations,” Mr. 
Rhodes said, “and the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the companies were alike de- 
sirous of finding a plan in which greater 
recognition was given to the technical 
aspects of the life insurance business. 
Following a number of conferences be- 
tween the Treasury Department and 
company representatives, a plan was 
devised in 1918 which was submitted to 
the Senate by the Treasury Department 
while the Revenue Act of 1918 was under 
consideration. The plan was adopted by 
the Senate but was rejected by the 
Conference Committee. 


Rhodes on 
History 








The Senate Committee on Finance, in 


One of the livest topics before the meeting of the 
Chicago this week was that of Federal taxes and notable contributions on the subject 
vice-president, 


MES 


Mr. Rhodes, who spoke at the panel session on Thursday on 
” is a noted authority on Federal taxation of life insurance. 
For eight years he was chairman of the committee on Federal taxation of the Asso- 
He was prominently identified with framing the 
1921 Federal income tax insofar as it related to life insurance. 
with the 
Washington 
Developments of 
session, he devoted most of his time to taxation, but also spoke on the uniform war 
Association of 


spoke before the meeting of the 





Life, Newark, N. J.; 


Erwin N. Griswold, 


Mutual Benefit 
ie and P rofessor 


“Current Tax Legis- 


in 1938, was formerly chief deputy 
Department. Speaking on 
Interest,” at the general 


LEC, 
Insurance 
Actuarial 


Insurance Commissioners and 


Professor Griswold, in addition to being professor of law at Harvard University, 
is Pekin of the United States Treasury Department and from 1929 to 1934 was 
Solicitor General and Special 


Assistant to the U. S. 


Legal Section on Monday. 


its report of December 6, 1918, referred 
to the plan as follows: 

“A new basis is recommended for the 
taxation of life insurance companies. The 
tax is in form an income tax but is 
imposed upon a net income, defined with 
special reference to the peculiar condi- 
tions of the business of life insurance 
companies. Roughly, it consists of the 
gross income from interest, dividends 
and rents, less tax free interest, invest- 
ment expenses and taxes and other ex- 
penses paid exclusively in connection 
with real estate owned by the company. 
* * * Thus, the tax falls upon the true 
income of the company; that is, its in- 
come from investments. 


Premiums Not Included 


“Premiums were not included in gross 
income, but, offsetting this, insurance 
expenses, general taxes, payments on 
policy contracts and that part of the 
increase in policy reserves which arises 
from premium payments, were not de- 
ducted. The eliminated deductions ex- 
ceeded in amount the eliminated income. 
Under the proposed plan, certain deduc- 
tions from the income arising from in- 
terest, dividends and rents, to which the 
companies were properly entitled, were 
eliminated for the sake of simplicity. 

“The plan, with certain modifications, 
was again brought forward when the 
revenue act of 1921 was under consid- 
eration. It was then accepted by both 
Houses of Congress as a substitute for 
the excess profits tax, the capital stock 
tax and the new issues tax, as well as 
the former income tax. 

“When the plan was first proposed, I 
thought, and still think, that it provided 
a true income tax upon the only real 
source of income which life insurance 
companies have, if premium loadings be 
disregarded. At the time, two other sug- 
gestions were made. One was that the 
tax be laid on premiums. This, in my 
opinion, had the single merit of simpli- 
city. A very serious objection was that 
the burden would be unevenly distributed 
in that it would fall with greatest weight 
upon the younger and smaller companies 
whose interest income was comparative- 
ly small. The older and larger compa- 
nies, with many policies carrying higher 
reserves, naturally had a much larger 
proportionate interest income. More- 
over, the older companies had upon their 
hooks a great many paid-up policies 


American Life Convention at 





from which a large interest income is 
derived but which pay no premiums. It 
must also be recognized that premiums 
represent capital contributions rather 
than income. A premium tax is essen- 
tially an excise or franchise tax. 
Merit of Simplicity 

“Another suggestion was that the tax 
be laid upon the amount of insurance 
issued. This also had the merit of sim- 
plicity but otherwise it was not worthy 
of consideration. It would have placed 
the entire burden upon new policyhold- 
ers, and the greatest sufferers would be 
those insured under the cheaper plans. 
The younger and smaller companies 
would be seriously disadvantaged com- 
pared with the older and larger com- 
panies. This would also be true of com- 
panies doing business on the non-par- 
ticipating plan compared with those do- 
ing business on the mutual plan. It 
also is an excise or franchise tax. 

“Following the passage of the revenue 
act of 1921, comparative peace prevailed 
between the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment and the companies until a com- 
pany, which had invested an unusually 
large proportion of its assets in tax ex- 
empt securities, decided to test the con- 
stitutionality of the provision under 
which tax exempt interest was applied 
on account of the interest required to 
maintain the reserve. The litigation 
went to the Supreme Court where the 
provision was held to be unconstitutional 
by a divided court. 


At Loggerheads 

“From that time on, the Internal 
Revenue Department and the companies 
have been at loggerheads. The reduc- 
tion in taxes, caused by the effect of 
the decision referred to, and the un- 
avoidable reduction in interest earnings, 
have had the effect of practically de- 
priving the Government of any revenue 
from life companies in recent years. The 
Department, in its efforts to increase the 
revenue, has promulgated rulings which, 
in view of the companies, were unjusti- 
fied, and much litigation has resulted 
therefrom. 

“This brings us up to the present situ- 
ation, which is to be discussed by others. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
present chaos will be dissolved and that 
a new plan will evolve which, while 
vielding a fair amount of revenue, will 
also have due regard for the singular 
status of the business of life insurance. 
The important thing that is brought out 
in this review of Federal Tax Legisla- 
tion from the Civil War down to the 
present time and that is not to be lost 
sight of, is that in every income tax 
act, and in the undistributed profits tax 
and capital stock tax provisions, the 
peculiar nature of the life insurance busi- 
ness has been recognized. Considering 
all branches of the life insurance busi- 
ness, it can be said that such recognition 
was realized in fullest measure in the 
Income Tax Act of 1921.” 


Mr. Huston ex- 

pressed the opin- 

Huston on pis‘itat the Me. 
Income Tax Andless plan, ac- 
cepted by the 


Treasury Department and written into 
the 1942 Federal revenue bill, is “by far 
the most equitable and acceptable plan 







Authorities Weigh Federal Taxation 


A. L. C. Hears 
Professor Griswold on Treasury Regulation 


Rhodes on History; Huston on Income Taxes; 





E. E. RHODES 


that were considered dur- 


of the many 
ing the past year. Producing a some- 
what higher tax than the Treasury’s 


proposal and yet receiving the approval 
of the entire industry without objection 
from a single company is an unprece- 
dented recommendation for a tax plan.” 

He said that the trend of the aggre- 
gate tax for the next few years applies 
also to the Treasury’s proposed tax 
which was rejected by the industry. 
“Such proposed tax would also decrease 
from year to year,” he said, “and the tax 
would be just as sensitive with respect 
to a change in the reserve allowance or 
in the investment expenses. In fact, if 
it is shown that the adopted plan will 
produce a somewhat greater tax than 
the Treasury’s proposal for the next few 
years, although over a long period of 
time the two plans should produce about 
the same total figure. 


Falling Interest Rates 


“That such a tax reduces rapidly in 
times of falling interest rates is entire- 
ly logical. Briefly, the aggregate tax is 
40% of all net interest earned in excess 
of that required to maintain reserves 
but is distributed among companies in 
proportion to net investment income. 
Such interest margin over the interest 
required to maintain reserves is so small 
at the present time that the slightest 
reduction in the average interest rate 
has a material effect on the resulting 
tax. 

“It is assumed throughout these com- 
ments that the capital gain and loss pro- 
visions will not be applicable to life in- 
surance companies. It is also assumed 
that the Revenue bill will be changed in 
accordance with the technical amend- 


ments which were suggested by the 
company associations.” ; 
Following is a summary of Mr. Hus- 


ton’s conclusions : 


1. The Treasury’s proposal was unsat- 


isfactory because it placed a disporportion- 
ately large tax burden on companies earn- 
ing a relatively high interest rate and on 
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those having large surplus funds. A num- 
ber of smaller companies would have paid 
a tax equivalent to 20% of their invest- 
ment income, before setting aside interest 
required to maintain reserves, whereas the 
tax for the largest companies would have 
averaged 2% to 3% of such income. 
More Equitably Distributed 

2. The principal advantage of the adopt- 
ed plan is that the total tax is more equi- 
tably distributed among the companies in 
proportion to the net investment income. 

3. The Treasury’s proposed tax will be 
distributed in the subsequent year by the 
adopted plan, The aggregate tax which 
would have been paid in 1942, for instance, 
by the Treasury’s proposal, will actually 
be paid in 1943 under the adopted plan. 
The 1942 tax is based on the 1941 com- 
pany figures. 

4. The 1942 tax base for each company 
is tentatively 7% of the net taxable in- 
come where such income is the net in- 
vestment income less tax exempt interest 
and tax free dividends. The ratio for 1942 
taxes will be determined by 1941 returns, 
and the 1942 ratio will in turn be used 
in 1943, 

5. The tax for each company will like- 
ly decrease 20% annually due to falling 
interest rates. However, this situation will 
be reversed when interest rates start to 
increase. 

Aggregate Tax Greater 

6. The aggregate tax will likely be 25% 
greater than the Treasury’s proposed tax 
due to falling interest rates, a situation 
which will be reversed when interest rates 
begin to increase. 

7. The tax reduces faster than Treas- 
ury’s proposed tax because it receives the 
full benefit of the negative taxable income 
that would otherwise be reported. The 
negative taxable incomé by the Treasury’s 
proposal is negligible for 1942 but the 
amount will increase as interest rates con- 
tinue downward. 

8 The tax will be increased 25% for 
all companies if the aggregate reserve al- 
lowance is reduced 2%. 

9. The tax is decreased 25% if the 
aggregate investment expense is increased 
25%. Since the 1941 investment expenses 
were used to determine the 7% tax base 
rate, and most companies reported a sub- 
stantial negative taxable income in that 





No hard and fast 
rules can be laid 
down for a determi- 
nation of the validity 
of changed Treasury 
regulations under a statute which has re- 
mained unchanged for many years, de- 
clared Professor Griswold in his paper 
on “Federal Taxes and Life Insurance, 
with Particular Reference to the Validity 
of Treasury Regulations.” 


Griswold on 
Treasury 


“The Federal statute imposing the estate 
tax on life insurance proceeds has re- 
mained unchanged for more than twenty- 
three years,” declared Professor Griswold. 
“Its language is very simple. It imposes 
the tax on the proceeds of insurance ‘un- 
der policies taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life.’ What do these words 
‘taken out by the decedent upon his own 
life’ mean? A moment’s reflection will 
show that they cannot be taken literally. 
If ‘taken out’ meant literally ‘taken out’ 
and no more, then the estate tax could al- 
wavs be avoided by the mere device of 
having someone else apply for the policy.” 


He stated that faced with this problem 
the Treasury Department through the vears 
adopted first one interpretation. then an- 
other, and has more recently taken up the 
first again. 

He added that the question of the valid- 
ity of changed regulations can arise in a 
great varietv of circumstances and the an- 
swer may depend unon the particular cir- 
cumstances surrounding the particular reg- 
ulation, 


Lists Six Factors 


“It has seemed to me useful. therefore.” 
he continued, “to trv to develop certain 
factors which mav aid in approaching the 
question. Six of these factors have seemed 
to me to be of sufficient importance to 
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year, it is entirely possible that such ex- 
pense may be increased materially, and 
properly so, under the new tax formula. 
Furthermore, the statutory maximum ex- 
pense will be increased somewhat. 


Investment Expense Limit 

10. The new investment expense limit 
for the average company approximates the 
present maximum plus one-fourth of the 
excess of the net interest rate over 3.25%. 
This is an approximation of the new limit. 

11. The tax may be reduced by an ex- 
change of bonds with high market values. 
Since the tax is based on the net yield of 
the assets (after adjusting for amortiza- 
tion of bonds) there may be a tendency to 
exchange bonds that show a market value 
substantially in excess of the amortized 
value. 

12. Investment income increased sub- 
stantially by exchanging tax-exempt bonds 
for taxable bonds, however it increases the 
tax for all other companies. Although the 
net yield may be thus increased for an in- 
dividual company, it will throw a much 
larger tax burden on all life companies. 


be singled out for separate consideration.” 


He listed these six factors as: 

1. Whether the changed regulation is 
a permissible construction of the statute. 

2. The relative weight of the contem- 
poraneous construction. (The reasons un- 
derlying the giving of weight to admin- 
istrative construction of a statute apply 
with great force to the contemporaneous 
construction, and with little force to the 
changed regulation. ) 

3. The neriod during which the original 
construction was maintained. 

The definiteness (or generalitv) of 
the statutory provision upon which the 
regulation was based. (Closelv related is 
the question whether the new regulation 
is “legislative” or “interpretative.” ) 

5. Whether the original regulation rep 
resented the “right” construction of the 
statute, or whether it was an erroneous 
or “wrong” construction which would not 
have been reached by the court apart from 
the regulation. 

The circumstances under which the 
change was made. 


Factors Interrelated 


“To a considerable extent, of course, 
these several factors are interrelated.” he 
continued, “The problem is one problem, 
and it is not thought that any one of these 
factors can be completely segregated from 
the others. The consideration of these 
points may, however, be helpful in deter- 
mining the weight which should be given 
to a changed regulation, such as that in- 
volved in the insurance estate tax field.” 

Professor Griswold then contended that 
it can hardlv be said that the construction 
given to it by the Treasury Decision 5032 
“is an arbitrary or unreasonable one.” 


Accept Without Question 


“If that regulation had been continu 
ously in force without change since 1919, 


® 


J. B. Siegel Surveys 
Company Investments 


FOR ALC FINANCIAL SECTION 


Points to Shrinking Opportunities; Calls 
Treasury “Tap” Issues Best Field for 
Insurance Funds 


Chicago, Oct. 5—No single institution 
has contributed the 
security of this nation than the life in- 
surance company, declared John B. Sie- 
gel, Jr., bond division, Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, Richmond, in opening 
his address on: “Managing the Grow- 
ing Account” the 
members of the Financial Section, Amer- 


more to economic 


Governinent before 


ican Life Convention this afternoon. 
“In the period of time elapsed since 
December 7, 1941,” said Mr. Siegel, “we 
have witnessed a great and fundamental 
change in the nature of the entire in- 
vestment portfolio. No longer are the 
mortgage and bond departments 
kept busy analyzing offerings such as 
might normally flow in. But rather, the 
diminishing flow of suitable investment 
opportunities has in the past ten months 
subsided to a mere trickle and a definite 
trend which has been in existence for 
well nigh a decade has recently become 
tremendously accentuated to a_ point 
where there is no longer any choice. 
“Simultaneously there has sprung up, 
not a new source of investment media, 
but surely from a practical standpoint 
what promises to be the chief if not sole 
field of investment for life insurance 
funds—the U. S. Treasury obligation. 
That this will continue to be true for 
the duration goes without comment.” 


loan 


Government Obligations 


He then touched on the investments 
made by the life insurance companies 
of this country during the first eight 
months of this vear, revealing that the 
purchases of government obligations 
totaled 58.5% of total additions as com- 
nared with only 21.1% in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. The dollar invest- 
ment this year was $1,800 millions as 
against $502 millions last year. The bulk 
of the 1942 investments represents the 
reeistered “tap” issues. 

In this same eight-month period the 
purchase of utility securities decreased 
from 24.1% of total investments to 9.8%. 
rail securities from 6.9% to 2.8%. state, 
county, municipal and foreign govern- 
ment bonds from 81% to 3.9%, indus- 
trials and others from 20.6% to 94% 
while mortgage loans, even with the im- 
netus of defense housing, have decreased 
from 19.2% to 15.6%. 

“In handling the managerial end of 
this growing government portfolio,” he 
continued, “factors which occupy major 
significance in corporate security analy- 
sis relegate themselves to either second- 
ary positions or are of no import what- 
soever. and new elements govern. To 
exemplify, the question of security be- 
hind the issue with all the attendant 
ramifications such as character and 
trend of industry, financial ratios, com- 


I think we would all accent it without 
question now,” he added. “So what we 
are faced with is the question of the 
validity of a regulation which would have 
been valid if it had been the original reg- 
ulation, but which did not come into force 
until recently after the statute had re- 
ceived a different construction for manv 
years.” j 
He pointed out that the current revenue 
bill contains many changes which adverselv 
affect life insurance companies. greatly 
increasing, for instance, the total amount 
of income taxes they will have to pay as 
compared with those pavments in past 
vears. In this connection he took time ont 
to compliment the life insurance companies 
and their officers for their fine coopera- 
tion with the Treasurv in developing the 
new provisions as to their income tax. 
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Joseph O’Meara, Jr., Opens 
Legal Section Meeting 


In opening the Legal Section of the 








Octobe! 
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American Life Convention at Edgewater SEES 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Monday, Joseph 
O'Meara, an, counsel, Western A Explains 
Southern Life, said in part : “The critica! Pu 
front in this total war is the home 
front. On the home front. there ns 
sectors we cannot be happy about, a Chicas 
witness the | apparent determination of le to P 
certain special interests to be top dog Jie 
whatever happens to the country ang pth!" Ov 
the apparent willingness of a majority ate kee 
in Congress to appease them at any reliance 
price. ae 
“In the last analysis it is the spiri esi 
of men which is being tried in. the Bixby, 
fires of global war. Selfish interests muy | told th 
he checked and subordinated. Whey | jean Lif 
all is said that can be done effectively |... her 
only by the pressure of public opinion i 
If we are too apathetic to do the job This, 
we will not win this war or the peace | many \ 
that follows and our way of life wi) P pusines 
not survive. te 
“This, as you know, is an all-out bus- se : 
ness meeting. There may not be another ily a 
for a long time. It has been the pur. | conflict 
pose, therefore, of those in charge of | public 
the program to arrange for as practical it is he 
and helpful a meeting as possible. Cer. wre” 
tain features we had hoped to present 
will have to wait for another day, | result 
trust, however, when adjournment comes | lation 
you will be able to say the meeting has a * 
been abundantly worthwhile.” : 
virtues 
ee , victory 
petition, location, and numerous other eace | 
factors must all go overboard in the re f 
study of United States government | jndust 
credit. cena 
Peak in Public Debt “00,000 
“Admittedly there is a peak in the | ollar 
magnitude of the public deft of this na- the cc 
tion beyond which default is inevitable | jars in 
When or where this point will be} ye ou 
reached I am not equipped even to haz | ir a 
ard a guess. Certainly the present debt | eccent 
of sixty billions is a far cry from the | total 1 
estimated figure in excess of two hun- | merce. 
dred billions if the war lasts through | and u 
the fiscal year ending June, 1945. Weall f Ameri 
realize that if the debt continues to pile 
up at the present rate year after year, 
the time will arrive when the public will In 
become imbued with the idea that main- paign 
tenance of debt service on such a top- tional 
heavy structure is unbearable and no our a 
longer possible. When this date arrives job. 
default is inevitable.” report 
Once insurance companies agree that Treas 
it is to their interest to buy large E be 
amounts of Government securities, per- since 
haps the major question remaining con- the si 
cerns the particular maturities which Unde 
might normally be purchased, he added. see tl 
He then pointed out that exclusive of | — 
treasury bills, there are fifty-three di- : 
rect treasury obligations from which to 
select. These are made up of four is- 
sues of certificates, fourteen note issues, 
and thirty-six various bond issues. From 
this available list it is comparatively | | 
easy to have a certain amount of Gov- | : 
ernment securities in the portfolio ma- | | 
turing annually in order to meet un- | 
foreseen contingencies which may arise 
in the future, he added. 
When it comes to other investments 
of longer term it appears unlikely that | 
insurance companies will receive any 
better return than that offered by the 
“tap” issue, specifically designed for this | 
purpose, because the “tap” offering has — 
certain features in it which permits the = 
Treasury to sell it at a rate higher than 
that which would be justified by other 
open market types of securities, he con- 
cluded. “Furthermore, as previously | 
‘mentioned, patriotism and the need o | 
the country to sell as much as _ possible 
to non-banking institutions dictates that 
insurance companies go whole-heartedly 
into whatever security the Treasury de | 
signs for their investment. While it 's 
desirable to protect ourselves by matur- 
ity schedules against possible changes 
in interest rates over a period of time, | 
our main attention today must be | 
focussed on the ‘tap’ issues as a source 
of investment.” i 
— 
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Rixby Calls Insurance 
Aid for Real Victory 


SEES STURDINESS PROMOTED 





Explains How Sales, by “Mopping Up” 
Purchasing Power, Tend to 
Avert Inflation 





Chicago, Oct. 7.—By inducing our peo- 
ple to provide for their dependents’ and 


heir own futures life insurance agents 


are keeping alive the sense of self- 
reliance and individual responsibility 
essential to any free society, W. E. 


pixby, president of Kansas City Life 
told the Agency the Amer- 
, Life Convention at the annual meet- 


Section of 
car 
ing here this week. 

This, he pointed out, is but 
many ways in which the life insurance 
business is helping preserve our objec- 
tives in this war while contributing heav- 
Jy toward successful conclusion of the 
; By mopping up increased 


one of 


conflict itself. 
public spending power on a large scale 
it is helping avoid inflation. 

“as the unintended 


so-called 


“lf” he explained, 


result of certain social legis- 
lation and the stress and strain of war 
and post-war adjustment, self-reliant 


virtues are seriously weakened or lost, 


have been in vain, and 
filled with emptiness.” 

As for the financial contribution, “our 
industry this year has purchased gov- 
ernment securities amounting to $2,- 
500,000,000. That means that for every 
dollar of first year premium income, 
the companies have invested four dol- 
lars in Government bonds. But perhaps 
we ourselves overlook the fact that all 
cir assets are invested in enterprises 
essential to successful prosecution of 


victory will 
peace will be 





m the 
> hun- 
rough 
We all 
to pile 
"year, 
ic will 
main- 
2 top- 
id no 
rrives 


> that 


total war; in its agriculture, in its com- 
merce, its industry, its transportation 
and utility system and in the homes of 
America. 

War Bond Sales 
In the nation-wide War Bond cam- 
paign sponsored and directed by the Na- 


tional Association of Life Underwriters 
our agents have done an outstanding 
job. On July 31, 1942, the Association 


reported bond sales of $1,076,000,000. The 
Treasury reported total sales of Series 














large 
per: 
con- 
which 


dded. | 





‘E’ bonds to July 31 of $3,102,500,000, and 
since that is the issue being sold under 
the salary allotment plan on which the 
Underwriters are concentrating, you can 
see that approximately 35% of the sales 


Martin Tells Canada’s Experience 


Chicago, Ill. Oct. 6—Though the 
drawing of a war clause is of primary im- 
portance in itself there are other prob- 
lems arising which will probably be- 
come more important as the war goes 
on, declared Craufurd Martin, assistant 
general counsel, Manufacturers Life In- 
surance Co. of Toronto, before the Legal 
Section of the American Life Convention 
today. 

“When war problems became of im- 
portance we in Canada,” he explained, 
“had really only to consider three legis- 
lative bodies, namely, the Provinces, 
whose law is based upon the common 
law of England, the Province of Quebec. 
and the Dominion of Canada and for the 
purpose of dealing with all these war 
problems, most of which would affect all 
the companies in the same way, we had 
a well constituted and efficiently oper- 
ated organization in the shape of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation. 

“What was perhaps of equal value was 
the fact that practically all of our com- 
pany officials who were called upon to 
deal with these problems, were ac- 
customed to sitting on committees of 
the association with representatives of 
other companies similarly interested. 
Consequently, although there may be a 
slight difference in the verbiage of the 
war clauses used by the different com- 
panies, they all follow the same princi- 


should be credited to our field associates 
and therefore to our industry. 


“Because of the special efforts of 
agents who sell on a weekly premium 
basis, as well as all other standard 


ordinary plans, more than 40,000 agents 
are selling war stamps—thousands of 
them accepting a voluntary minimum 
quota of $25,000 in stamp sales every 
month.” 

Reporting the incomplete results of a 
special survey made with the coopera- 
tion of Executive Vice-President James 
E. Rutherford of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Mr. Bixby 
announced that home office and field of 
the life insurance industry have already 
contributed 30,000 men to the armed 
forces of this country, approximately 
26,000 to war industries, and more than 
$0,000 to voluntary war work. 

Special attention must be given now, 
he said, to the development of new 
agency material. It will be necessary 
to secure agents of older ages and pos- 
sibly men with some minor physical im- 
pairment. 
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ples and exclude the possibility of com- 
petition in war coverage.” 


Dominion Clause Wider 


The war clause adopted by the Man- 
ufacturers Life for Canada, he ex- 
plained, is on practically the same basis 
as that recently recommended by the 
Committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners for use by 
companies in this country both as to 
deaths in military service and civilian 
risks excluded outside the home area. 
However, the Canadian clause has gone 
farther in facing the fact that total war 
involves risks to civilians as well as to 
those in the armed forces. 

Touching on coverage in England he 
said that the clause which was adopted 
in cooperation with the English com- 
panies makes no distinction of locality 
or service. “It simply excludes death 
resulting directly or indirectly from war 
whether war be declared or not. From 
this very wide provision we have been 
ready to make exceptions in return for 
extra premiums. of varying amount so 
as to afford some protection for persons 
still acting in civilian capacities but not 
while they were employed on A.R.P. 
or similar duties. In general the neces- 
sity for this wide clause has been ac- 
cepted without question and in fact there 
have been comparatively few requests 
for exceptions on the payment of extra 
premiums.” 

Most of the Canadian companies, he 
continued, have clauses in their contracts 
providing for the automatic termination 
of the disability and double indemnity 
benefits in the event of the insured ac- 
tively participating in military, naval or 
aeronautics service in time of war, but 
there is not always a provision for re- 
fund of premium. 


“Service” Interpretation 


Owing to the peculiar way in which 
the Canadian Government proceeded to 
mobilize manpower in the early stages 
of the war, he said, there was a cer- 
tain amount of discussion as to what 
the expression “service” in these clauses 
was intended to cover. At one time this 
problem seemed to have the seeds in it 
of some beautiful law suits but very 
little trouble developed. Most of the 
clauses were so widely drawn that the 
insuree’s legal position was extremely 
doubtful but the companies made pro- 
vision for continuance of the coverage 
in individual cases where the risk did 
not seem increased by reason of the 
performance of military duties. There 
are outstanding a number of such ar- 
rangements whereby the companies have 
agreed to continue disability in specific 
cases so long as the insured remains in 
Canada. 

Mr. Martin warned in this connection 
that he could see trouble in store for 
any company that has not insisted upon 
a formal agreement but relies upon an 
understanding contained in some cor- 
respondence. 

Passing to the legal question of “proof 
of death” he said that in peace time 
we are so careful to preserve human life 
and to keep track of our fellow man 
there are few cases where a claim for 
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the death benefit is not supported by a 
corpse. 

For instance, he pointed out that when 
persons are lost at sea the most exhaus- 
tive search is made of the many docu- 
ments concerning their embarkation on 
the ship. In the default of any definite 
evidence pointing to death at any time 
a man must be missing for seven long 
vears before he is presumed to be dead 
in peace time. 





W. O. Menge 


10) 


deduction and, consequently, this part 
of the tax-exempt income was permitted 
to be deducted twice, once as tax-exempt 
income and again as part of the reserve 
interest deduction. The new plan com- 
pletely eliminates this double credit. 

4. Under the previous law, each com- 
pany determined its tax liability on the 
basis of its own individual situation, tak- 
ing into account its reserve interest, the 
interest it paid on supplementary con- 
tracts, and interest on deferred divi- 
dends. The proposed legislation substi- 
tutes for these a single new deduction, 
called the “reserve and other policy lia- 
bility deduction.” This new deduction is 
a flat percentage of new investment in- 
come after deducting tax-exempt inter- 
est, the percentage being the same for 
all companies. This percentage is to be 
determined and proclaimed each year by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and is to 
be computed in such a way as to pro- 
duce the same aggregate deduction for 
all companies as would have been ob- 
tained if each company had computed 
its own deductions. Each year the un- 
derlying data is to be compiled again by 
the Treasury and a new percentage com- 
puted. This implies, of course, that each 
year companies will be required to fur- 
nish supplementary information beyond 
that needed to compute the tax for that 
year; this supplementary information 
will be used by the Treasury to deter- 
mine the appropriate ratio for the fol- 
lowing year. 


(Continued from Page 
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Banker Seward Prosser, 
Former Life Man, Dead 


ONCE PARTNER “SHEP” HOMANS 





Former General Agent Left Equitable 
Society to Become Financier; Was 
Bankers Trust Chairman 





Seward Prosser, internationally known 
banker, chairman of the Bankers Trust 
Co. of New York, and formerly a well- 
known figure in New York City life 
insurance production circles, died last 
week at his Summer home in Woods 
Hole, Mass., at the age of 71. He began 
career in life insurance with the 
Equitable Society and later became a 
member of the firm of Prosser & 
Homans, general agents, Equitable So- 
ciety, 120 Broadway. At the time of 
his death he was a director in the 
Equitable. 

One of his outstanding achievements 
in life insurance was the early writing 
of a large Group insurance policy on a 
chain of tobacco stores. In 1917 he went 
with the Astor Trust Co.; then became 
president of the Liberty National Bank; 
then president of the Bankers Trust. 
Later, he became chairman of the bank. 

Association with Homans 

In 1896, when Seward Prosser was as- 
sistant cashier in the Provident Savings 
Life, his father lost his money and it 
became necessary for young Prosser to 
support the family. The president of the 
company gave him a leave of absence for 
thirty days in order to see what he could 
do in the way of writing life insurance. 
He was so successful that he was im- 
mediately offered an agency. He asked 
Sheppard Homans, who was his assis- 
tant at the Provident Savings Life, if 
he would join forces with him and the 
firm of Prosser & Homans was started 
on June 6, 1896 at 171 Broadway. Two 
years later, in March, 1898, they became 
general agents of the Equitable Society. 
Mr. Prosser retired from active work in 
the firm in 1905 to take the vice-presi- 
dency of the Astor Bank, but the agency 
kept the name of Prosser & Homans. 

Active in Civic Life 

Among the civic tasks which Mr. Pros- 
ser undertook was leadership of the 
Emergency Employment Committee of 
business and financial executives which 
in 1930 made a general appeal to all citi- 
zens of New York City for $6,000,000 to 
help support the unemployed. 

He had been honorary vice-president 
of the Community Service Society since 
1940, and for years before that had been 
a member of the board of the society 
and of one of its parent agencies, the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. 

During the first world war, Mr. Pros- 
ser was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Red Cross finance com- 
mittee. In that capacity he did much 
toward obtaining the millions of dollars 
subscribed for the organization’s work. 


HANCEL AGENCY “CLINIC” 
An “objections clinic’ was held at the 
Max J. Hancel Agency of the Conti- 
nental American Life at 45 John Street, 
New York, Monday which was presided 
over by Warren Howe director of sales 
from the home office at Wilmington. 
MINNEAPOLIS COMMITTEEMAN 
W. S. Leighton, past president, Min- 
neapolis Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, has been elected national commit- 
teeman to succeed Paul Dunnavan, who 
was recently elected a trustee of the 
national association. 


his 








SAN DIEGO GROUP MEETS 

Paul Fassoth, Murrell Bros., Los An- 
geles agency, Mutual Benefit, spoke on 
“How To Sell Executives in the Air- 
craft Industry” at a meeting of the San 
Diego Association of Life Underwriters 


BANKERS OF IA. HONOR ROLL 

Bankers Life of Iowa had 109 men in 
the armed services as of the last of 
September, including thirty home office 
employes, seventy-six field men and 
three in the Texas investment office. 
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WILL GIVE FIELD 7%% EXTRA tent, energetic man with broker. 10 FR 
ag ner age experience an , 
Aims to Offset Rising Living Costs M9 He 2 J following, 
and Encourage Victory-Win- ane, _— acts. Replies treated Chicago 
ning Activity with confidence. Box 1448, The Healt 
‘ Eastern Underwriter, 4] Maiden 
William Montgomery, president, Aca- Nines Wad. 
cia Mutual Life, has announced that for Addre 
the duration of the war a special ad- “ ieee of 
ditional allowance will be paid to the Should Advise of War assem 
’s fi This allowance will ae * ‘ Holgat 
company’s fieldmen. This a \ Limitations of Policy ai Life 
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granted to all men producing at the scknes 
Quality Club rate and will be retro- Assistant Counsel, Mutual Life of New i 
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Northwestern National Life has ae — after the ee a ae count 
cited by the Treasury Department for that life companies o der : 
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from Arthur D. Reynolds, state war bond agency; Mutual Life of New York, Los service before the end of the war, sub: progr 
administrator for Minnesota, a certifi- Angeles. Mr. Reisa has been with the ject to evidence of insurability. with 
cate signed by Secretary Morgenthau. company since 1918, has qualified for the a a - soe 
3oyd Fisher, associate field director of | company’s field clubs, done agency work W illiam L. Bailey, San Antonio ager: R 
the war savings staff, represented the and inspection work in Illinois for sev- cy, Connecticut Mutual, has been nami 
Treasury Department’s Washington staff eral years. He has been associated with special representative for the compat! Fore 
in the ceremony. the Oakland office. at McAllen, Tex. Mu 
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FRATERNAL AL MEDICAL MEN 










chicago Talk Proposes Industrial 
Health, Medical Manpower Survey; 
Local Emergency Units 















Addressing the Medical Directors’ Sec- 
ion of the } National Fraternal Congress 
sccembled in Chicago, September 29, 
Hi gar J. Johnson, president, Institute 
* Life Insurance, outlined a program 
for keep ng the nation fit, and warned 











ar 
Poliey | 


HE ca| tht with “an annual time loss from 
sickness and accident in normal times... 
e of Ney equivalent to the tote ul mz anpower of 
» On 2000000 workers,” such a loss today 
might “very well be the difference be- 
tween attaining the production quota 
: Chie necessary, to win the war and failure to 
: “2° 7 attain it.” Mr. Johnson called attention 
aim Asso. to the fact that already in some com- 


counsel, | munities two- thirds of the doctors have 




















ribed thy st called into service and said that 
h Tern. t by keeping well we could contribute 
8,” whict to vi ie war effort. 
> all pol Six-Point Program 
“} Mr. Johnson’s six-point national — 

Pig than | program, which he outlined to the Na- 
sking for tioné al Frate -rnal Congre ss, asked for: 
lan one-} {, Establishment of objectives for 
termina- public health based on positive, progres- 
ions and} sve thinking, to include both mental 
} and physical health. 

ation of 2 Immediate action in making a na- 
| benefit} tional survey of medical manpower, with 
vice was} consequent rationing of this manpower, 
ate later} if such should be found necessary. 

does be- 3. Immediate analysis of industrial 
because} health problems and facilities, where 
ity bene- this has not already been done. It should 
hermore,} he known whether any particular indus- 
ard our-} {.ial area is lacking in housing, sanita- 
a claim} tion, nutrition or plant health facilities— 
nate be-} and then remedies should be prescribed 
lisability | at once. 
ve know 4, Nation-wide emphasis on preven- 
Insure: { tive medicine should be heightened. 
lly als: 5. Local emergency units should be 
1 insur} established over the country, ready to 
Pon its} spring into action and cope with any 
ing the} incipient epidemic that might be en- 
ggestei} countered in the war period ahead. 
-onsider 6. As a part of war planning, we 
e time should include a definite plan for the 
in thef post-war medical future of the country. 
militaryf It is essential that we make genuine 
ar, sub-F progress in public health after the war, 
with this great opportunity before us. 

) agen | R. W. OSLER WITH R. & R. 
name —— 

mpal' | Former Advertising Manager of Acacia 


Mutual and Educational Director of 

| Central Life of Illinois 

| Robert W. Osler, former advertising 
manager of Acacia Mutual and educa- 
| 


tional director of Central Life of Illinois, 

made assistant to Paul 
ene managing editor of Insurance 

& R. Service. 

ae Osler is a graduate of DePauw 
University and took graduate work at 
sutler University, also teaching at the 
latter school for two years. He went 
with Insurance R. & R. after his teach- 
Ing experience, and now returns to that 
organization. 


has been 


| MUTUAL BENEFIT AIDES SPEAK 
| Richard B. Thompson, sales promotion 
1 manager, Mutual Benefit Life, and Miss 
Mildred F. Stone, agency field secretary 
|p of the same c mpany, will speak at the 
Seventeenth anniversary dinner of the 
New Jersey Home Economics Associa- 
| tion in Newark on October 8 Mr. 
| Thompson will discuss “Social Security 
—The Life Insurance and Retirement 
| Income Provided by Uncle Sam.” Miss 
Stone’s topic will be: “What Home 
| Economists Should Know About Life 
Insurance.” 





WALTER H. HUEHL IN SERVICE 


Walter H. Huehl, actuary and direc- 
tor, Indianapolis Life, is a captain in 
the United States Army Air Corps and 
1S now stationed in Great Britain. 













High Tribute from Company 





MAX J. HANCEL 


Max J. Hancel, general agent for the 
Continental American at 45 John Street, 
New York, has received from the presi- 
dent of the company, Adolph A. Ryd- 

gren, a letter congratulating him on the 
ai anniversary of his affiliation with 
the company, the first appointment the 
company made on entering New York 
State. President Rydgren said in part: 

“Your contribution to the progress and 


American has 
been an exceedingly important one. You 


welfare of Continental 


introduced Continental American in a 
territory which now produces about half 
of our new business. Seldom in any 
company and of course never in the 
whole history of Continental American, 
has a decision been made which has so 
profoundly affected the company as our 
decision of ten years ago to engage you 
to introduce Continental American into 
the state of New York.” 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL COURSE 


Company Offers New Agent Training in 
Hartford Starting November 2; 
Coffin in Charge 

Connecticut Mutual Life will offer a 
training course for new agents starting 
November 2 and continuing through No- 
vember 14. Vincent B. Coffin, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies, is 
in general charge of the program. Ed- 
ward C. Andersen, educational director 
will have general supervision while ac- 
tive management will be directed by 
Richard L. Pille, agency assistant. Mr. 
Pille will be aided by Agency Assistants 
Clifford R. Walker, Paul L. Guibord and 
Robert W. Stockton. 

The course, to be given at the Home 
Office in Hartford, will include principles 


of life insurance, policy contracts, life 
insurance salesmanship and drill and 
ceneral background of the business. 


Classes will be conducted from 8:30 to 
4:30 daily. 





W. R. Cooper has been made district 
manager at North Bay, Ont., for the 
Northern Life. 
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Water A. SCHWORM 
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LIFE 
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BENEFIT PRESENTS 


Our Newest C.L.U?s 


Buffalo 
examinations in June and have been awarded the C. 
designation. We are proud to recognize CORNELIUS Kurtz, 
and Hersert G. 
six members of our organization have now passed all five 
seventy-three 


proud of our C. L. U.’s. 


The Mutual Benetit 


INSURANCE 


126 d 1845 


Agency completed their 


L. U. 


Voecr. 


Seventy- 


have received their C. 


COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 











SUPERVISOR WANTED 


One with good following and per- 
sonal production record. Live, 
awake midtown agency offers at- 
tractive salary and commission. 
Box 1446, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York City. 











Penn Mutual Has 251 In 
Nation’s Armed Forces 


MANY HOLDING COMMISSIONS 


Home Office Represented by 73; General 
Agents Are Grannis, Randolph, 
Banks, Transue, Faser 


now 251 members of the 
Penn Mutual _— family now in the 
armed forces of the United States. Of 
these, 73 are athe office men. 

Of the home office staff, Vice-Presi- 
dent Eric G. Johnson is a major in the 
Adjutant General’s department; second 
vice-president Floyd T. Starr is a lieu- 
tenant in the navy; and John A. Mayer, 
assistant to the president, is a navy lieu- 
tenant. Dr. John T. Eads, director of 
health bureau, is a lieutenant comman- 
der in the navy. Francis O. Affeld, as- 
sistant counsel, is a naval lieutenant. 

The home office clerical staff also 
boasts two more majors in the army, 
Harry L. Baker, Jr., and Alexander H. 
Gilfillan, the former in military sanita- 
tion, the latter in military police. 

The General Agents 

Of the Penn Mutual’s general agents, 
five are in military service: J. Douglas 
Grannis, Jr., general agent at Cincin- 
nati, is a lieutenant colonel; Ralph Ran- 
dolph of San Diego, is a lieutenant com- 
pee tn in the navy; Rene P. Banks of 
Cleveland is a captain in the army, and 
his partner, Oliver M. Transue, is an 
army lieutenant. Henry M. Faser, Jr., 
Boston, is a lieutenant in the navy. 
Clarence Cooper, manager at Cincinnati, 


There are 


has been commissioned a navy lieu- 
tenant. 

Among the Penn Mutual’s agents, 
Daniel H. pining en Pittsburgh, and 


Glenn W. Carey, 
and John C 


commander. Willi 


a Rapids, are col- 
Webb, Boston, is a 
liam G. Taliaferro, At- 


} 
oneis; 


lanta, and Richard W. Angert, of To- 
ledo, are lieutenant colonels. Robert S. 
Pendleton, New York, is a major. In 
the navy, Philip F. Hambsch, of An- 
napolis, G. T. McRae, Montgomery, John 
B. Cleland, Jr. Washington, Chase 
Wanglin, Los Angeles, are lieutenant 


commanders. 





Los Angeles Managers Meet 


To Discuss Transportation 
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&36 contacts, had 238 interviews, made 48 

sales total $118,000, all with the use 

yf stree and busses exclusively. 
Particip in 1 

Alex A. Dew war, 
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John R. Mage, CLL Northwestern 
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October tS at otel Warwick 
topic will “es Life Insurance Goes to 
War.” 
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Holton on War Clauses 


And Policy Lapsations 
ADDRESSES LEGAL SECTION 
Calls Restriction of Exclusion to Armed 

Forces a Compromise with 
Realities 


Chicago, Oct. 5.—Few, if any compa- 
nies will currently issue a policy of life 
insurance unless it provides an exclusion 
clause of some sort to protect itself 
against the extra war hazards, in the 
opinion of Charles R. Holton, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, Great North- 
ern Life Insurance Co., Chicago, who 
addressed the Legal Section of the 
American Life Convention at its meet- 
ing today. 

He cited the new civilian injury war 
policy now being issued by more than 
fifty accident and health companies as 
an indication that there is a collective 
consciousness of the existence of po- 
tential danger to the entire population 
of the country. 

The life company associations, he said, 
in order to avoid confusion in the mat- 
ter of measures calculated to ward off 
from approaching war hazards, cooper- 
ated actively with the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners to 
the end that some method of providing 
protection might be agreed upon for 
uniform adoption. This effort, he said, 
has produced recommendations for use 
in formulating so-called war exclusion 
clauses to be incorporated in currently 
issued contracts. 

Exclusion of Liability 

These recommendations embrace ex- 
clusion in new policies of liability for 
death benefits in the event death occurs 
outside the United States, District of 
Columbia, Canada and Newfoundland 
(called the home area) while the insured 
is in the military, naval or armed forces, 
or in the event of his death within the 
home area, within six months after re- 
turning to that area, as a result of causes 
arising while in such forces outside that 
area. Exclusions in respect to civilian 
travel or work abroad and of aircraft 
travel or flight are also dealt with in 
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respect of fatalities occurring within the 
home area from causes there arising, 
except those relating to aircraft flight. 

“In view of the dangers considered 
to exist,” he continued, “it seems that 
any exclusion clause which ignores ci- 
vilian hazards other than those attend- 
ing travel or work abroad is based upon 
the optimistic assumption that no catas- 
trophic loss of life during present hos- 
tilities is apt to occur within our bor- 
ders. And the restriction of the exclu- 
sion to fatalities when suffered by mem- 
bers of the armed forces while outside 
the so-called home area seems definitely 
to be a compromise with realities. Per- 
haps considerations of competition and 
public demand require the compromise, 
but the fact of compromise does not 
obliterate or lessen the hazards assumed 
as its result. The recommended exclu- 
sion clauses seem to be as narrow as 
considerations of safety will permit. At 
least it will not be questioned that ser- 
vice in the military, naval or air forces 
constitutes a proper subject matter of 
any exclusion clause desired.” 

Declining Reinstatements 

Touching on the propriety of declining 
reinstatement when a policy issued prior 
to our entry into the war and not con- 
taining a war exclusion clause is lapsed 
by the policyholder, who later seeks to 
reinstate, he said the answer would seem 
to depend upon a determination of 
whether on application for reinstatement, 
the company may act on the promise 
that an insured engaged in or likely to 
be engaged in the military, naval or air 
forces is uninsurable as would be the 
case if he were applying for new in- 
surance, 

“Adherence to strict contractual 
rights in dealing with applications for 


reinstatement frequently calls forth 
arguments which appeal to popular 
fancy,” Mr. Holton continued, “but 


which upon adequate consideration are 
found to be specious.” For instance, he 
pointed out, the contention is made that 
the policyholder as a consequence of his 
patriotic endeavor is being deprived of 
the insurance protection to which he is 
entitled, but on due reflection and care- 
ful consideration of all the elements in 
the situation this first impression will be 
found unwarranted.” 


| Paid-Up at 96 


(Continued from Page 1) 


H. Hobart and James F. Oates, general 
agents, Northwestern Mutual; W. G. 
Warren, manager clearing house, and 
Sam Hiefitz, manager, Mutual Life; 
Robert R. Mallard, Fred S. James & Co. 


Started on Wages of 50c. a Week 


Henry C. Lytton was born in New 
York, attended public schools there, and 
at 14 went to work in a lawyer’s office 
at 50 cents a week, carrying parcels. 

“I saved some money then and I have 
always saved part of my income,” he 
said to the group gathered about his 
desk. “Nobody can make a permanent 
success, whether his income be small or 
large, unless he knows how to econo- 
mize and will do so. I managed to save 
enough money when a boy to enter busi- 
ness with my brother and with a com- 
bined capital of we opened a 
store in Ionia, Mich. Later, we moved 
to Grand Rapids where in 1876 we failed 
because we were overstocked. I got 
quit-claim deeds from creditors by pay- 
ing 33 cents on the dollar, and some 
years later paid those debts in full and 
have paid 100 cents on the dollar ever 
since.” 

Mr. Lytton came to Chicago, 55 years 
ago; started The Hub, and soon became 
unusually successful. He expects to live 
to be 100. Principal theory he has that 
he will live that long is that he has 
made up his mind to do so. Some 
years ago he had ulcers and a doctor 
informed him that the reason for this 
was that he was worrying. 

“Tl have not worried since then,” he 
said. “I let the other fellow worry and 
I enjoy life. 

“It certainly is a great satisfaction to 
know that if you need money you can 
borrow it on your life insurance and 
that you have enough life insurance to 
borrow what you need.” 


Mr. Lytton said he had been asked 
often to what he attributed his long life. 
He thought the answer was moderation. 
“Don’t eat too much; don’t drink too 
much; don’t worry too much,” he said. 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, Vice-President and 













Superintendent of Agencies 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company.. Montclair, N. J. 


PROOF OF PROGRESS 


Consistent growth of the AVERAGE SIZE 
POLICY is thorough proof of sound cover- 
age and public confidence. Average new 
policy paid for— 
In 1937 was - - - 
In 1941 was - - - 


$2,778.00 
$3,899.00 
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C. C. Martin Reviews 
Canadian Experieng 


DURING THREE YEARS OF WAR 


Superintendent of Agencies, Northen 

Life, Addresses ALC Agency Section 

Meeting in Chicago 

Chicago, Oct. 7—How the life insur. 
ance companies of Canada are succes. 
fully meeting the tremendous problem | 
born of the present World War of sur. § 
vival was told to the members of th 
Agency Section, American Life Conyep. 
tion, at their annual meeting in th 
Edgewater Beach Hotel today } 
Charles C. Martin, superintendent 
agencies, Northern Life Assurance Co 
of Canada. His subject was “Report of 
Canadian Experience.” | 

“T believe we were particularly forty. | 
nate in being able to achieve a practi.) 
cal uniformity among the companies | 
both as to effective dating and the wort, 
ing of the war clause, and this uni. 
formity was achieved within a fey 
weeks after the outbreak of war,” hy! 
said. “I believe the value of this was! 
very clearly demonstrated because th! 
buying public through the agent quickh 
became reconciled to the fact that aij 
policies issued, or to be issued, woul! 
contain a uniform war clause, and there. 
fore the presence of this uniform clays 
was a condition precedent to the pur 
chase of life insurance.” 

Almost immediately the Canadian com. 
panies, acting again in concert, took 
steps to convince both their agency 
forces and the public that life insur. 
ance had ridden triumphant throug! 
every vicissitude, including World Wa 
No. 1, and that in these critical time 
people could turn to it as somethin 
strong on which to lean, he revealed, 

Institutional Advertising 

A series of very compelling instity-? 
tional advertisements appeared in the! 
press across Canada urging the duty oi} 
the citizens to the State and how lie® 
insurance could serve the community 
All companies, through bulletins an¢ 





LER 


om 


house organs, sought to restore the con-@ 
fidence of the agents in the institution” 


of life insurance as being the ver) 
essence of the democracy which they 
were going to war to defend and pointed 
out to the agents their responsibility in 
building up the morale of the citizens 
Mr. Martin said. The companies ex- 
changed these bulletins and other com-f 
pany material, with the result that the? 
best inspirational material was available 
to practically all companies. 

“We in Canada believe that this ste, 
had a most wholesome effect on our 
field force because by November of 193! 
there appeared to be a complete restora-| 
tion of confidence in life insurance on} 
the part of both the agent and the pub-} 
lic,” he continued. “A confidence which 
no event since has shaken; a confidence} 
which has in fact grown until I woullf 
suggest that it is now at an_ all-time 
high. Even in the period from May to 


August, 1940, when our world appearel 
crumbling down all around us, the salef 
of life insurance decreased but slightly > 
in Canada and then began to increas} 


steadily.” 

Discussing life insurance for soldiers, 
he said the Canadian Government does’ 
not sell up to $10,000 convertible Term 
insurance to the members of its armed/ 
forces as is done in the United States 


Un. Cent’l Changes 


(Continued from Page 7) 





editorial and publicity activities of the 
company until 1937 when he was named 
agency secretary. 

Mr. Clark, new agency 
joined Union Central’s home office staft 


in 1931, After two years in the actuarial | 
department and the personnel bureau he 


was moved to the statistical division, 
then to the reinstatement 


claims over benefit and record divisions 
That post he held until recently when he 
was transferred to the agency depart 
ment. 


secretary, 


section. Inf 
1935 he was advanced to supervisor oF 
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New Tax Statement on 
Advertising Expenses 

FOR FEDERAL INCOME RETURNS 

Expenditures, to be Deductible, Must 


Not be Excessive; List of Factors 
Government Will Consider 








A new statement of policy covering 
the deduction of advertising expenses 
jor the purpose of Federal tax rteurns 
has been issued by Commissioner Guy 
T. Helvering of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in Washington. The statement 
‘s the most comprehensive on the sub- 
ect that has come from the Bureau, 
and covers the whole field of advertising 
‘n relation to tax returns. In addition, 
the document amplifies the statements 
on the matter that were made by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau when 
he appeared before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation on May 28. 

Advertising expenditures, to be deduc- 
tible, says Mr. Helvering, must be or- 
dinary and necessary, and bear a rea- 
sonable relation to the business activi- 
ties in which the corporation or enter- 
prise is engaged. 

Advertising Legitimate Expense — 

“The Bureau recognizes that advertis- 
ing is a necessary and legitimate busi- 
ness expense so long as it is not car- 
ried to an unreasonable extent,” he says, 
“or does not become an attempt to avoid 
proper tax payments. . 

“The Bureau realizes that it may be 
necessary for tax payers now engaged 
in war production to maintain, through 
advertising, their trade names and the 
knowledge of the quality of their prod- 
ucts and good will built up over past 
years, so that when they return to 
peace-time production their names and 
the quality of their products will be 
known to the public. 

“In determining whether such expen- 
ditures are allowable, cognizance will be 
taken of (1) the size of the business, 
(2) the introduction of new products and 
added lines, (3) the public patronage 
reasonably to be expected in the future, 
(4) the increased cost of the elements 
entering into the total of advertising 
expenditures, and (5) buying habits ne- 
cessitated by war restrictions, by prior- 
ities, and by the unavailability of many 
of the raw materials formerly fabricated 
into the advertised products. 

“Reasonable expenses incurred by 
companies in advertising technique to 
speed the war effort among their own 
employes, and to cut down accidents and 
unnecessary absences and _ inefficiency, 
will be allowed as deductions. Also rea- 
sonable expenditures for advertisments 
including the promotion of Government 
objectives in wartime, such as conserva- 
tion, salvage or the sale of war bonds, 
which are signed by the advertiser, will 
be deductible provided they are reason- 
able and are not made in an attempt to 
avoid proper taxation. 

No Definite Rules Possible 
_ “No definite rule for determining what 
is reasonable in the case of expendi- 
tures for advertising can be laid down 
in advance so as to fit all situations and 
all classes of taxpayers. 

“The Bureau will consider applica- 
tions for individual rulings. It is, how- 
ever, busy with an unusual volume of 
work, and it is believed that if tax- 
payers will keep in mind the foregoing 
general rules, individual rulings will not 
be necessary except under most unusual 
circumstances.” 

Institutional advertising, in which in- 
dividual firms describe the efforts of 
themselves and their employes to push 
the war effort, and in the production 
of war materials, the purchase of war 
bonds, or other contributions, is being 
encouraged by the department. 


jec 





Peter Castricum, supervisor at the 
Arthur G. Derr agency at Newark, N. J., 
tor the Aetna Life, has been elected 
Secretary of the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey, suc- 
ceeding William Young, resigned. 





Million Dollar Producer 


J. WELLDON CURRIE 


J. Welldon Currie, associate of Arthur 
V. Youngman agency, Mutual Benefit, 
New York City, is a qualifying member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Mr. Currie entered life insurance in 
1933 after a banking career of twenty 
years which took him from Canada and 
Latin America to the United States. He 
specializes in business insurance, estate 
planning and tax work and joined the 
Mutual Benefit in 1939. He has a home 
and an office in Miami and spends from 
four to six months there each year. 





NORMAN CARSON IN ARMY 

Norman T. Carson, agency secretary 
of the Security Mutual Life, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., has been granted leave of 
absence for enlistment in the Army. Mr. 
Carson began his career with the Penn 
Mutual and came to Security Mutual 
Life from the home office agency of Fi- 
delity Mutual in 1939, 





WILLIAM R. MALONE DEAD 


William R. Malone, president of Postal 


Union Life since 1935 died at Los An- 
geles last week. He was at one time 
president of the Postal Life of New 


York City. 





business. 
preferred. 


AGENCY WANTED 


Successful Personal Producer, C.L.U., with three years experi- 
ence as supervisor in prominent agency seeks opportunity to 
develop territory for a progressive company. Twelve years in 
New York, Eastern Seaboard, and Southern States 


Write Box 1449, 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


“A Public Servant Since 1897” 
* 
Protection for Today— 
Security for Tomorrow— 
* 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 











TRAVELERS PROMOTES TWO 

The Travelers Insurance Co. has an- 
nounced the promotion of Arthur W. 
Luce, Jr., to the position of assistant 
manager of the 55 John Street, New 
York City, office, and of James J. Cun- 
ningham to the assistant managership 
there. Mr. Luce has been field assistant 
of the life, accident and group insurance 
department in John Street. Mr. Cun- 
ningham has been field assistant in the 
life, accident and group insurance depart- 
ment of the Yonkers office. 





Gertrude Helenthal, Chicago Title and 
Trust Co., will address the Life Agency 
Cashiers at their dinner meeting to be 
held October 20, according to an an- 
nouncement by Miss Mildred Krech, 
president. 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
5lst YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character 
and standing. It is known for its 
conservative management and 


strength. 
a 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD. 
e ’ ry-T 
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HOME OFFICE 
Boston, Massachusetts 























Hugh S. Bell, general agent, Equitable 
of Iowa, Seattle, spent about eight years 
of his career in the Chautauqua business. 
For five years he was manager of the 
Redpath - Vawter, Chautauqua System, 
which served the States of Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. Before that he was su- 
perintendent of schools and _ athletic 
coach in Iowa, during which he spent 
many Summers as a superintendent on 
the Chautauqua circuits. 

Incidentally, while with the Chautau- 
qua he met two men who later became 
well-known figures in the life insurance 
business. One of them is Herbert 
Hedges, vice-president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, who 
was then employed by the same Chau- 
tauqua company. Later, Hedges entered 
the life insurance business and it was 
largely his influence which prompted 
Mr. Bell to become a life insurance 
man. Mr. Hedges is general agent of 
Equitable of Iowa in Kansas City. While 
in Chicago he also met Ray Helser, 
then a Chautauqua man, and now man- 
ager of field service, Home Life of New 
York. 

Mr. Bell, who was recently designated 
“Master Agency Builder” of his ‘com- 
pany for 1942, has eleven men under 


contract, and last year all eleven pro- 
duced more than $100,000. Four of them 
produced over $250,000 and one produced 
over $400,000. The total agency produc- 
tion last year was $2, This year 
the agency is ahead of last year by a 
wide margin. 





On September 28 Richard Rhodebeck, 
superintendent of agencies of the United 
States Life, left for an inspection trip of 
the Cuban territory and James C. Fish- 
wick, manager of the recently established 
Group department, will leave on October 5 
to join him. Mr. Rhodebeck expects to be 
in Cuba for several weeks and Mr. Fish- 
wick plans to remain long enough to make 
a comprehensive survey of the Group field 
for the company. 

Both Mr. Rhodebeck and Mr. Fishwick 
will attend the official opening of the com- 
pany’s new branch office quarters which 
were leased to house the United States 
Life’s rapidly expanding Cuban organiza- 
tion. The new and larger offices will take 
in two complete floors of one of Havana’s 
handsomest buildings at the corner of 
Obispo and Aguiar Streets, a central lo- 
cation which has been described as Ha- 
vana’s equivalent of Forty-second Street 
and Broadway. 

Uncle Francis. 


Business Men’s Enters Mass. 


C. H. Watkins General Agent 


A license to transact business in Mas- 
sachusetts has just been granted to the 
Busines Men’s Assurance by Insurance 
Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington. 

Charles H. Watkins, well known gen- 
eral agent in Boston, who is associated 
with the firm of O’Brien Russell & Co., 
has been appointed to handle the com- 
pany’s business in that state. Mr. Wat- 
kins is well known both through his 
business connection and his community 
and state activities. 

With the extension of its representa- 
tion into Massachusetts the Business 
Men’s Assurance is now operating in 
thirty-two states and the District of 
Columbia. 





JOHNSON IN POST TEN YEARS 


Arthur P. Johnson celebrated his tenth 
anniversary as manager of the Detroit 
agency of Greai-West Life Assurance 
Company on September 1. Under his 
management insurance in force through 
that agency has increased by more than 
$15,000,000. Mr. Johnson joined Great- 
West Life in 1932 as manager for the 
city of Detroit and in 1936 the agency 
was extended and he was appointed man- 
ager for the expanded branch. He en- 
tered the insurance field after graduate 
work in finance at New York University 
and Carnegie Tech. He was graduated 
from the Columbia University School of 
Business Administration in 1920. 





Cc. B. KNIGHT AGENCY GAINS 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
New York general agents of the Union 
Central Life, had a total paid for busi- 


ness for September of $584,387. The 
total paid for business for the nine 
months of 1942 is $16,930,566, as com- 
pared with $14,555,059, for the nine 


months of 1941. 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
The 1942 Gold Book 
of Life Insurance, which is Part II of 


edition of The 


this week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer, covers a wide range of topics of 
vital interest to the production forces 
of the country. No agent can read this 
issue without being proud of the busi- 
ness to which he is devoting his life. 
There are numerous articles demon- 
strating that insurance is making a suc- 
cessful “all out” war effort, a record 
greatly appreciated by the nation. The 
unusually fine tributes to life insurance 
given by outsiders of great influence 
are an important feature of The Gold 


Book. 


not summarize the great role played by 


Insurance men themselves could 


the institution of life insurance any more 
ably or understandingly than have the 
United States Senators and Governors 
of states in their articles in The Gold 
Book. It is particularly gratifying that 
after a century of operation life insur- 
ance stands in such high esteem as to 
win encomiums of this nature from such 
outstanding national and state public 
servants, men who do not sign their 
names carelessly to such statements. 
Their opinions are the result of deep- 
seated conviction and long observation. 

It is encouraging, also, to know that 
there are the United 
States who write dozens of cases each 
year, a story of some of those agents 
and their methods of operation appear- 
ing in The Gold Book. These agents 
leave their homes every morning in the 
belief that before the day is finished 
they will cover some one, sometimes 
several persons, with the mantle of life 
insurance protection. They are largely 
indifferent to the economic trends be- 
cause they know that despite the nature 
of the economic chart nothing is going 
to stop them from meeting economic 
needs through the best of all safety de- 
vices—life insurance. 

Each year The Gold Book is a com- 
prehensive review of the current life in 


many agents in 


surance situation. The articles by lead- 
ing figures in the business, both home 
office and field, and the personality 
sketches of successful producers, to- 


gether with their viewpoints, records and 
methods of operation, constitute an an- 
builder of life morale. 
know that such 
morale is so high in so many circles. 


nual insurance 


It is encouraging to 


ILLINOIS CASUALTY DATA 

In discussing the casualty companies’ 
business in Illinois for 1941 Director of 
Paul F. 
that the second largest line was Acci- 
dent and Health, with total premiums 
for the year of $26,729,089 as compared 
with $22,237,205. Accident and Health 
policyholders during 1941 were paid a 
total of $13,147,250 on their contracts as 
against $10,730,448 in 1940. 

While Director Jones does not give 
the reason for this 20.01% increase in 
premiums it undoubtedly was in con- 
part the 
merchandising methods on the part of 
both companies and producers, plus the 
stimulation of such educational move- 
ments as Accident and Health Insurance 
Week, and the organized activity of local 
units of the National Association of 
Accident and Health Underwriters. The 
A. & H. volume was felt not 


Insurance Jones said recently 


siderable due to improved 


increase in 
only in Illinois but country-wide and de- 


spite drying up of some avenues of 
solicitation this year because of the 
war, the business continues to grow. 

What was the largest volume last 


year—motor vehicle lines—will, of course, 
not occupy any such position this year 
for obvious reasons. The drop in pre- 
miums will be considerable as the com- 
panies in the casualty field wrote $40,- 
000,000 of premiums on motor vehicle 
lines last year in Illinois. 

Total Illinois premiums for all lines 
in the casualty field 
$115,080,451. 


last year were 





Miss Marion Edwards, employed in a 
secretarial capacity by the Standard Ac- 
cident, has enlisted in the WAVES and 
reported October 6 at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., for indoctrinal 
training. Miss Edwards is reported as 
the first woman in Detroit to be com- 
missioned an Ensign in the WAVES. 
With the Standard since 1935, she pre- 
viosly attended the University of Michi- 
gan. 

* x * 

Sherwood H. Goslee of the Central 
New York underwriting department of 
the National Fire has been with that 
company a quarter of a century. During 
the last war he left the University of 
Connecticut to enter the Officers Train- 
ing School. 

x * x 

First officer of the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Group to enter the armed forces 
is Ralph B. Clark, assistant secretary 
of Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., 
who is being inducted into the army. 
He was given a farewell luncheon by 
other officers September 29 and _ pre- 
vious to that was guest at a party given 
by home office employes. 


October 9, 1949 





ais 


Lt. George William Allen, (left) and 
Edward W. Allen 


Second Lieutenant George William 
Allen and his father, Edward W. Allen, 
general agent, New England Mutual 
Life, New York, were photographed on 
Cape Cod during a _ recent reunion. 
George William Allen, who is located at 
Camp Edwards, is with the Engineer 
Amphibian Command, Company A, 592d 
Boat Regiment. He is a graduate of 
Yale University and also has a degree 
of M.A. from Harvard. For two years 
he taught at Middlebury College. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Yale he went 
around the world as an ordinary sea- 
man. For a while he worked in the 
home office of the New England Mutual. 

eR” Me 


George B. Akin, Louisville, Ky., in the 
field service of the Loyalty Group, is 
generally being proclaimed a hero in 
Louisville, Ky., insurance circles. Re- 
cently, a low flying cub plane, carrying 
three men, crashed into the Ohio R ver, 
near the Louisville Boat Club, just after 
swooping low over a cruiser on which 
Mr. Akin was a guest. 

Mr. Akin dived about six feet under 
water, to release one of the men, who 
was trapped in the cockpit of the plane, 
and unconscious from concussion. After 
a hard fight he brought the man up. 
First aid treatment saved the injured 
man’s life, after he had been under water 
between ten and fifteen minutes. Mr. 
Akin some years ago was a heavy weiglit 
boxer at the University of Kentucky, 
and later was with the Kentucky Actu- 
arial Bureau. 

x -* 

Jeanne K. Stafford, daughter of Mrs. 
William F. Stafford of New York and 
the late Mr. Stafford, and Paul A. Cor- 
roon, son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. 
Corroon, are engaged and the marriage 
will take place the latter part of De- 
cember. The bridegroom-to-be is asso- 
ciated with the New York brokerage 
firm of R. A. Corroon & Co. of which 
his father is chairman. His father is 
also president of the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds Group companies. Miss Stafford 
attended the Sacred Heart Convent and 
Marymount Academy and made_ her 
debut in December, 1936. Paul Corroon 
attended Newman School and George- 
town University. 

x * * 

Charles F. Nettleship, Jr., secretary of 
the Colonial Life, has been granted 
leave to serve on the Navy Department 
staff in Washington, D. C. 








J. Stuart Hanckel of the Hancke. | 
Citizens Insurance Corp., Charlottesville 
Va. was guest of honor at a dinne 
given recently at the Farmington Cou. : 
try Club by the fire companies repre. | 
sented in the agency, in honor of hic | 
fiftieth anniversary as a local agent 
Sidney P. Clark, regional manager 
Roval-Liverpcol Groups, presided a, i 
toastmaster and Daniel F. Coulbourn, | 
National Fire Group, presented My. | 
Hanckel with a silver after-dinner cof. 
ree service. 





% * 


C. William Johnson, assistant secre. 
tary of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, is serving as assistant. treas- 
urer and member of the board of qd. 
rectors of the new Chamber of Com- 
merce and Board of Trade of Philadel. 


phia, which has just been formed 
through merger of the  109-year-old 
Philadelphia Board of Trade and _ the 


5l-vear-old Philadelphia Chamber oj 
Commerce. 

* * * 
Theodore M. Simmons, formerly 


agency vice-president of Pan American 
Lite, New Orleans, now president. of 
National Service & Appraisal Co., Chi- 
cago, has been commissioned a major 
in the Army. 

* oe x 


Fred T. Jordan, manager of the home 
office agency of the Union Mutual Life 
of Portland, Me., has been appointed to 
serve as chairman of the Industrial di- 
vision of the Portland War Chest. 


x 4 * 





W. ROSS McCAIN 


W. Ross McCain, president of Aetna 
(Fire), attended the recent reception 
given by Johnson-Jennings, Inc., Mon- 
treal, to bring personal greetings to the 
agency at its reception held in connec- 
tion with the expansion of the agency 
in larger offices. Fred A. Jennings 1s 
head of Johnson-Jennings, Inc. It was 
Mr. McCain’s first visit to Montreal in 
several years. He was accompanied by 
G. G. Quirk, a head office secretary of 
the company and by R. H. Leckey, Can- 
adian manager, and C. J. Malcolm, assis 
tant Canadian manager, both of Toronto. 


* * * 


Miss Thelma Bultman, manager of the 
claim department, Jefferson Standard 
Life, Greensboro, N. C., was selected to 
represent her alma mater, Hood College, 
Frederick, Md., as the official delegate 
to the fiftieth anniversary celebration 0 
Womans College of the University 0 
North Carolina. 
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Renominate Martin J. Kennedy 
Martin J. Kennedy, a New York insur- 
ance agent who has been in Congress 
since 1930, was renominated at the recent 
primary election. His first experience in 
public life was in 1924 when he was 
elected to the New York State Senate, 
serving in that capacity to 1930. Edward 
I. White is treasurer of his campaign 
committee for reelection to Congress. 
James A. Beha, former Superintendent 
of Insurance, is one of the members of 
the committee. 
* * 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
The banking house which has the larg- 
est number of insurance companies rep- 
resented by the directorates of members 
of the organization is Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co., New York City, a pri- 
vate bank, and one of the oldest banks 
in the United States, having been estab- 
lished in 1818. Partners in this bank 
are Thatcher M. Moreau D. 
Brown, Prescott S. Bush, Louis Curtis, 
E. R. and W. A. Harriman, Ray Morris 
and Knight Woolley. Total number of 
insurance companies which have board 
or trustee members who are partners in 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., is 
thirty. They include the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups, Sun Insurance Office, Royal 
Exchange Assurance, Caledonian-Ameri- 


can, United States Guarantee and At- 
lantic Mutual. 

Thatcher M. Brown, who belongs to 
the largest number of insurance ccm- 
pany boards, is a member of a family 
which has been represented on the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe board for 
three generations. 

One of the first American trustees of 
the L. & L. & G. was William Brown, 
and he joined when the L. & L. & G. 
offices were in Water Street. James, 
his brother, was the first chairman of 
the company’s New York board. John 
Croshy Brown, son of James, joined the 
New York board in 1890 and served until 
1909. In 1910 he was succeeded by 
Thatcher M. Brown, son of John Crosby 
Brown, and Thatcher M. in turn became 
chairman of the New York board. 

In addition to being a director of the 
Royal Indemnity, Globe Indemnity and 
fire and marine companies in the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups, Thatcher M. is chair- 
man of the local boards of the Royal, 
Star, British & Foreign, British Gen- 
eral, Federal Union, Thames & Mersey, 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Great 
Titain, located in New York and the 
Seaboard. Also, he is chairman of the 
local boards of the Commercial Union, 
Palatine and Union of London. Further- 
More, he is a trustee of the Atlantic 
Mutual and a director of the Centennial. 

E. Roland Harriman is a director of 
the Royal Exchange Assurance and 
Provident Fire. 

Prescott S. Bush is a director of the 


Brown, 





















United States Guarantee Co., one of the 
companies in the Chubb organization. 

Knight Woolley is a director of the 
Caledonian-American. 

W. A. Harriman of this banking firm, 
who is now in London as President 
Roosevelt’s personal representative and 
Lend-Lease Co-ordinator, with rank of 
Minister, is not on the board of any in- 
surance company. He is on the board 
of six railroads. Of these, he is chair- 
man of the board of five of which the 
most important is Union Pacific. He is 
also chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of one, Illinois Central. 

3rown Brothers Harriman & Co., which 
does both a domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business, is one of the few institu- 
tions in New York City with a continu- 
ous business existence of more than a 
century. The organization was started 
in Philadelphia in 1818, New York office 
began operations in 1825, and since 1833 
it has been in one location—59 Wall 
Street. Boston office was opened in 1844. 

Present style of the firm (Brown 
Brothers Harriman & Co.) dates from 
January, 1931, at which time the busi- 
nesses of Brown Brothers & Co., Harr'- 
man Brothers & Co., and W. A. Harri- 
man & Co., were united. The Harriman 
firms had been organized by W. A. and 
E. R. Harriman. They are the sons of 
the late E. H. Harriman who occupied a 
prominent position in American railroad- 
ing and finance. 

Alexander Brown and his son William 
started in business in Baltimore as im- 
porters of Irish linen under the name of 
Alex Brown & Son. In the next few 
years the younger sons came to America 
and became partners, wh‘le William re- 
turned to the other side forming in 1810 
his own firm of Wm. Brown & Co. jn 
Liverpool. This was the genesis of the 
private banking house of Brown, Ship- 
ley & Co., London. In the early days of 
Brown Brothers the firm was engaged 
principally in importing Irish linens and 
other foreign goods and the exporting of 
American products, including cotton and 
tobacco. Gradually, banking operations 
became a part of the firm’s routine and 
ultimately the mercantile character of 
the business was eliminated, being su- 
perseded by operations which were pure- 
lv of a banking character. 


Today the private banking firm of 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. has 
total resources of $160,000,000, and its 


offices are in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. 
* * * 
S. F. Insurance Office Employs 
Chinese Girls 

Eight Chinese girls are now being em- 
ployed in the San Francisco office of the 
National Automobile Insurance Co., all 
starting with filing work. 

One of the girls, Nancy Tsai, says 
Underwriters Report, a month ago mar- 
ried R. Chao of the China vice consul’s 
office at San Francisco. Her father is 
a general in the Chinese 18th Route 
Corps and when the Japanese took Hong 
Kong they confiscated the family’s for- 
tune which is said to have been $3,000,000. 


Chicago Ad Man 

\. D. Dicus of MacFarland, Aveyard 
& Co., Chicago advertising agency which 
was appointed advertising counsel for 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers earlier this year, and who discussed 
fire insurance public relations and ad- 
vertising at the recent meeting here of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
has been engaged in sales and adver- 
tising work for twenty years. Most of 
his business experience has been in a 
sales managerial capacity. He entered 
the advertising agency business in 1932 
and before joining MacFarland, Aveyard 
& Co., of which he is vice-president, he 
was associated with Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert of Chicago. 

In addition to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters account, MacFarland, 
Aveyard & Co. handles Stewart-Warner- 
\lemite products, including South Wind 
Car Heaters; Celotex building and 
acoustical products; Unitized Wallpaper 
(which was moved from a quarter-mil- 
lion-dollar-a-year loss to a half-million- 
a-year profit in two years); Northwest- 
ern Yeast Co., and Omar Flour and 
Bakery products. 

The organization is also responsible 
for the creation and handling of the 
current campaign of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post—appearing in that magazine 
in every issue, interpreting and drama- 
tizing the true meaning and importance 
of the American system of Free Enter- 
prise—a campaign which has brought 
literally thousands of letters of praise 
from government officials, Army and 
Navy officers, educators, business leaders 
and others. 

Hays MacFarland is president of Mac- 
Farland, Aveyard & Co. Among other 
officers are A. E. Aveyard, head of the 
copy department; M. A. Jennings and 
Mr. Dicus. 

* <> a 


Insurance Members of Chamber of 
Commerce of State of New York 


Insurance men who are members of 


the Chamber of Commerce of State of 
New York follow: 
Paul Alther, Robert C. Anderson, L. H. An- 


drews, Yoneo Arai (Riverside, Conn.); Kimball 
C. Atwood, Jr., John H. Awtry (Scarsdale, 


N. ¥.). 

David C. Baird, Charles Bellinger, Walter H. 
Bennett, William Betteridge, Walter F. Beyer, 
H. Edward Bilkey, Herbert A. Birks, Clinton 
R. Black, S. Bruce Black (Boston); Benjamin 
W. Blakey, Frank Boehm, Edgar H. Boles, El 
bert S. Brigham (Montpelier, Vt.); Olin L. 
Brooks, Samuel T. Brown, Vance L. Bushnell; 

Lawrence M. Cathles, Robert Chapman 
(Bogota, Colombia); Frank A. Christensen, Hen- 
don Chubb, Percy Chubb, William R. Coe, W. 
J. Constable, Richard A. Corroon, Stanley J. 
Corsa, D. Farley Cox, Jr., William Coykendall, 
Vincent Cullen, Bernard M. Culver; 


Clinton P. Darlington, William N. Davey, 
Toseph V. Davis. Clement L. Despard, Eugene 
R. Dreyer, Floyd N. Dull, Robert A. Durfee 
(Chicago); Malcolm B. Dutcher; 

Frederick H. Ecker, Siegfried N. Eben, Her- 
bert F. Eggert. 

Claude W. Fairchild, John A. Farber (Omaha) ; 
Henry Farmer, Wade Fetzer (Chicago); Harry 
I. Ford, Charles A. Fowler, Charles W. French, 


V. Goodwin, William J. Graham, William A. 
Gray, Henry Greaves. 

Robert G. Hackett (Wilmington, Del.); Hans 
J. Haage (Wausau, Wis.); Thomas F. Handy, 
George L. Harrison, John T,. Harrison, Carl T. 


Heye, Joseph F. Hickey (St. Louis); Charles 
D. Hilles, Charles E. Hodges (Boston); Walter 
C. Howe, Jr.. Fred A. Hubbard; 


Harold Jackson, William B. Toyce; 

Harry A. Kearney, Martin J]. Kennedy, Paul J. 
Kennedy, James P. Kerrigan, Reuben E. Kipp, 
William H. Koop, John H. Kull; 

Arthur F. Lafrentz, Leroy A. Lincoln, Wal- 
lace C. Lippencott, Ethelbert I. Low, Henry W. 
Lowe, Julian Lucas; 

Samuel D. McComb, E. Kirk McKinney (In- 
dianapolis); James A McLain, 
Neill; 

Robert H. (Spring 
J. Maclellan (Chattanooga); Jan 
Madden, S. A. Markel (Richmond, Va.); I 
(Topeka); Clinton V. Meserole, 
H. Meyers; 

Gustavus R. Michelsen, Frederick W. Miller, 
William G. Minner; 

Alfred N. Mitchell (Toronto); 
ley, Ray D. Murphy, Julian S. Myri 
Rudolph C. Neuendorfer, Cecil J. 

erett W. Nourse; 

William D. O’Gorman, Walter D. Owens; 

Thomas I. Parkinson, J. Lester Parsons, 





Mackey Lake, N. 








ander E. Patterson, Frederick S. Pen 
Alexander R. Phillips, Jesse S. Phillips, Ste 
Pierson, Albert D. Purvis; 

Henry H, Reed, W. Edgar Reeve, Louis J. 
Rice, Theodore M. Riehle, Robert N. Rose 
(Philadelphia) ; 

Cecil F. Shallcross, Frank A. Shailer, John 
S. Sinclair, Harold V. Smith, King Smith, 








A. D. DICUS 


Charles C. Spaulding (Durham, N. C.) 
neth Spencer, John A. Stevenson (Phila 
Cecil P. Stewart, John L. Swan; 

Samuel A. Tanenbaum, Paul Thorin, Williar 
M. Tomlins, Jr., Arthur W. Trethewey, Edmund 
W. Twenhoefel (Belleville, Ill.); 

Richard Van Vranken; 

Bradford H. Walker (Richmond, Va.); George 
W. Will, Edward O. Wittmer, Harry A, Yoars 

Kenneth Spencer, president of Globe 
Indemnity, succeeds the late Paul L. 
Haid on the chamber’s insurance com- 
mittee. Stephen M. Foster, New York 
Life, was last week elected to corporate 
membership in the chamber 





* * +* 
Small Businesses 

Small business in this country nor- 

mally accounts for about one-third of 


production in manufacturing industry. 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce defines small business thus: man- 
ufacturing plants with 100 employes or 
less; wholesale establishments with less 
than $200,000 annual net sales volumes: 
retail stores, service establishments, ho- 
tels, places of amusement and construc- 
tion establishments with annual net 
sales or receipts of less than $50,000. 
“On that basis,” says The Index, pub- 
lished by The New York Trust Co., 
“about 93% of the total business con- 
cerns of the nation are classified as 
small. These units employ about 45% 
of the workers and transact about 34% 
of the business of the country, including 
9% of annual man:ufactures.” 
According to the Department of Com- 
merce there are in the U. S. 2,750,000 
small business establishments. Of these 





about 169,000 are manufacturing con- 
cerns. Remainder are thus classified: 
72,000 wholesalers, 1,614,000 retailers, 


638,000 service organization, 200,000 con- 
struction companies; 40,000 places of 
amusement, and 26,000 hotels 
x“ * * 
Sharing Automobiles 

The Financial Post of Toronto advises 
poolers of automobiles to cl | 
insurance policies, saying thz 
a fee for taking neighbors t 
nullify the car policy. 

The situation is of special interest in 
such Provinces as Ontario and 
Brunswick which have laws excl 
guest or free passenger from 
any claim against a motorist for 
sustained in his car on the | 
Other Provinces, except Quebec 
Prince Edward Island 
negligence to be proven 
will be valid. 

The Financial Post quotes the statutory 
conditions of the standard aut 
policy, “unless permission 1 
given by an endorsement of 
and in co ion of 
stated premium, the < 
be rented o 

. as a tax 
jitney or 
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Federal Probe Jury 
Impanelled at Atlanta 


PROSECUTORS NOW AT WORK 


Elmore and Hyder Interview Possible 
Witnesses, Including Those Who 


Have Attacked Insurance 


The United States Grand Jury, im- 
panelled Monday, which will hear the 
Department of Justice anti-trust investi- 





gation of the capital stock fire insurance 
business, includes in its membership citi- 
zens ranging from a director of the 
\tlanta Federal Reserve Bank to a 
nightwatchman and a Negro preacher. 
Fred Hazelriggs, the foreman, is man- 
ager of the Decatur, Ga., store of F. J. 
Gooledge & Sons, Atlanta paint manu- 
facturers. The twenty-three members of 
the Atlanta, Ga., jury are follows: 
Members of Jury 


as 


Fred Hazelriggs, foreman; John A. 
McCrary, vice-president, J. B. McCrary 
Co., engineers and a director of the 


\tlanta Federal Reserve; Paul L. Glea- 
son, salesman; Robert H. McCurdy, auto 
dealer; James M. Williams, buyer, J. M. 


High Department Store, all of Decatur; 
Virgil D. Baker, nightwatchman, East 
Point; James M. Wilson, Whitesburg; 


Wightman L. Crout, financial engineer, 
College Park; Thomas E. Rawlings and 
Sidney M. Wilson, Stone Mountain; 
Edwin P. Locheridge, vice-president, 
Lipscomb-Ellis Co.; Arthur Clark, Harry 
|. Malsby, manufacturers agent; Albert 
H. Jettsen, Firestone stores; Stewart 
McGinity, W. Lee Morrison, advertising 
novelties; Clarence A. Tappen, manufac- 
turers agent; William C. Johnson, Elyea 
D. Carswell, Atlanta Gas Light Co. exe- 
cutive; William F. Rice, Jr., credit man- 
ager, Wofford Oil Co., S. Calhoun No- 
land, and William F. Faschel (Negro), 
preacher, all of Atlanta. 

By an odd co-incidence the jury in- 
cludes Edwin P. Locheridge, executive 
vice-president of Lipscomb-Ellis Co., 
headed by Rutherford B. Ellis, president 
of the Georgia Association of Insurance 
\gents. Under the rules applying to 
Federal grand juries it is probable that 
Mr. Locheridge would not participate in 
the insurance investigation. The odd 
character of the coincidence is height- 
ened by the fact the Mr. Ellis is the 
present foreman of the Fulton County 
grand jury. The jury, which consists of 
twenty-three members, can function with 
as few as sixteen in attendance at any 
one session, and may indict with as few 
as thirteen votes, provided the minimum 
sixteen are present. 

Interviewing Possible Witnesses 

Frank H. Elmore, Jr., special assistant 
attorney-general in charge of the insur- 
ance probe for Thurman Arnold’s anti- 
trust division, and Robert J. Hyder, spe- 
cial assistant who has been in charge 
of the Atlanta office of the probe, were 
in court. Following the swearing of the 
grand jury, they plunged into the task 
of interviewing possible witnesses who 
apparently will be presented as soon as 
the grand jury has disposed of the rou- 
tine grist of minor Federal violations. 

Mr. Elmore declined to state exactly 

en witnesses would first appear in the 
nsurance probe Nor would he give 
any direct indication of what type of 
witnesses would be presented. “It is not 
ur desire,” he pointed out, “to have any 
vublicity at the present stage of pro- 
eedings. We would prefer that no 
nention were made of the names of wit- 
who appear, since it is obvious 
that such mention might prove embar- 
rassing to them personally.” 

The first day’s proceedings produced 
mly a slight reference to the major 
tem on the grand jury’s agenda. 


nesses 








WOULD BROADEN WDC ACT 


Bill to Congress to Permit WDC to 
Insure Use and Occupancy and 
Leasehold Interests 

\mendment of the RFC act to enable 
the War Damage Corporation to pro- 
vide insurance and reinsurance against 
leasehold damage, by reason of enemy 
attack, is proposed in a bill which rep- 
resentative Joe Hendricks of Florida 
lias introduced into the House in Con- 
The bill has been referred to 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, but there is no announcement 
yet of hearings on the measure. 

Under provisions of the bill, the WDC 
would give “reasonable protection (1) 
against loss of or damage to property, 
real and personal, and (2) against loss 
of value of leasehold interests in prop- 
erty (including loss of profits and of 
use and occupancy) as a result of the 
loss or damage to such property which 
may result from enemy attack (includ- 
ing any action taken by the military, 
naval or air forces of the United States 
in resisttng attack) with such general 
exceptions as the WDC, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Commerce, 
may deem advisable.” 


Henne and Ellis Answer 


Questions on War Damage 

Vice-President E. A. Henne of the 
America Fore Group and W. S. Ellis 
of the Royal-Liverpool Groups on Mon- 
day answered questions about war dam- 
age insurance at the annual meeting in 
Chicago of the American Life Conven- 
tion. The convention is an organiza- 
tion of 150 life insurance companies. 


gress. 
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CREDIT MEN HONOR PINK ... 


Commend Him and N. Y. Department 
For Supporting Adoption of Re- 
vised Standard Fire Policy 

Members of the Textile Square Club, 
composed largely of credit men in New 
York City, gave a luncheon to Insurance 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink at the 
(,eorge Washington Hotel on Lexington 
Avenue last Friday. Speakers paid trib- 
ute to Mr. Pink for his long and ardent 
support of the revised standard fire in- 
surance policy which becomes effective 
in New York State next year. Mr. Pink 
spoke briefly on the new policy and also 
talked on inflation, saying that insurance 
men, especially, should support fully the 
Government’s effort to check inflation. 

Clarence L. Riegel, executive manager 
of the New York Association of Credit 
men, was toastmaster. He commended 
the new policy as helpful to small busi- 
ness men. In the old, or present policy, 
are numerous restrictions which are gen- 
erally waived by endorsement, and these 
will be removed altogether in the revised 
form so that an assured will not have to 
be alert to the necessity of getting en- 
dorsements attached. 

Other speakers included Julian Lucas, 
well known New York insurance broker; 
A. Rothschild of Weiss & Klau Co., 
chairman of the credit men’s association 
committee on fire insurance, and Nash 
Eldridge, who presided. 





Insurance Institute 


To Meet on October 27 


The Insurance Institute of America 
will hold an abbreviated annual confer- 
ence this year because of the war. There 
will be an open luncheon meeting of the 
board of governors at the Drug & Chem- 
ical Club in New York City on Tues- 
day, October 27, followed at 2 p.m. by 
the business meeting of the conference, 
including election of officers and gover- 


nors. All members are invited to attend 


ither meeting. 
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WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 


No Property Owner Can Afford To Be Without It 


It is the obligation of agents and brokers, wherever 


they may be located in the United States, to make 


certain that there is a full and correct understanding 


on the part of property owners in their communities 


as to what War Damage Insurance is, what it covers, 


how it is written, and what it costs. 
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THE SPRING 


FIELD GROUP 


W. B. CRUTTENDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT ‘ ° 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . ‘ 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

. DETROIT, MICH. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








N. Y. Dept. Report On 
Financed Premiung 


DECISIONS ARE ANNOUNCED 
Cancellation Must — on Short 

Basis in Event of Default; falas 
Banks Should Get Data 


The New York Insurance Department 
issued yesterday through Deputy Super. 
intendent J. Donald Whelehan a memo. 
randum covering decisions reached with 
respect to certain problems associated 
with financed fire premiums. Where 
financed policies are canceled for non. 
payment of premiums the short rate basis 
is to be used to determine the premiym 
to be retained by the insurance com. 
pany. Another decision is that savings 
banks which are mortgagees should te. 
ceive some sort of notice that premiums 
on policies are being financed. 

The Department also strongly warned 
agents and brokers not to interfere with 
the receiving of financed premium 
notices by mortgagees. Insurance com- 
panies were cautioned, too, not to vio: 
late the insurance law by allowing free 
insurance to mortgagees after policies 
have been canceled as to owners of risks, 

The memorandum issued by Mr. 
Whelehan, reviewing the study which 
has been made of this general problem 
and setting forth the results, follows: 

Complaints Received 
_ “This department has had before it 
for some time certain questions in the 
nature of complaints in connection with 
financed fire premiums. The principal 
question was that raised by representa- 
tives of savings banks with regard to 
their failure to receive notice of the 
financing of premiums on many policies 
which they hold as mortgagee. 

“Because of these complaints a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all fire companies 
doing business in the state. A confer- 
ence was thereafter held which was at- 
tended by representatives of the Savings 
Bank Association, the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, the National Board, 
the two largest. premium finance organi- 
zations, insurance brokers and_ other 
interests. This was followed by the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study the 
problem and make recommendations, 

“The committee’s report took the form 
of a majority and three minority re- 
ports. Although the reports deal with 
additional points the Department will 
limit itself to a consideration of: (1) 
whether a short rate or pro rata basis 
should be used upon the termination of 
financed policies in the event of default; 
(2) whether the savings banks as mort- 
gagees should receive notice that the 
premiums are financed. 

“It developed from the questionnaire 
that a few companies were canceling on 
a pro rata basis. The committee was 
unanimous in reporting that a short rate 
hasis should be used. With respect to 
this point the department reiterates the 
‘osition which it took in a decision dated 
February 4, 1937, namely, that upon the 
termination of financed fire premium 
nolicies in the event of default by the 
ewner the practice must be uniform and 
the basis used must be the short rate. 

Mortgagees Entitled to Notice 

“On the second question, the depart- 
ment agrees with the contention of the 
sovings banks that as mortgagees they 
are entitled to notice of the financing. 
The department has decided, however. 
that under present war conditions 1 
will not attempt to pass upon the form 
of such notice or the method to be 
used. The reasonableness of the rfe- 
auest does not appear to be disputed 
hv anyone. On the other hand, decided 
differences of opinion were expresse 
as to the way in which, as well as by 
whom, it should be done. 

“Tn connection with the problems un- 
der consideration there are two points 
which merit attention. The first deals 
with intimations that some agents an 
brokers have deliberately interfered 
with the receiving of notice by the mort 
wagees, as for example, where that form 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Analysis of — 
The War Damage Corporation Policy 


By David A. Ticktin 
Partner of Powers, Kaplan & Berger 


his lengthy analysts of the War Dam- 
age eCorpration ISULANCE we was com- 
pleted by the author, David A. Ticktin, in 
the early part of September sit a few of 
the questions which he discusses have been 
answered since then by rulings of the 
WDC. Others may be decided by rulings 
in the near future. This article will be 
pub blished in instalments, the first of which 
follows he reu nth. 


Part I 

Considerable interest has been engen- 
dered by the recent entrance of the U. Doe 
Government into the war damage prop- 
erty insurance field. The novelty of the 
engagement, the form of coverage, the 
rate structure, the method of doing busi- 
ness and the problems presented have 
engaged the attention of almost every- 
one who is directly, and many who are 
indirectly, affected. 

It will be attempted by 
incomplete discussion to portray in bold 
relief some of the highlights of this 
novel governmental enterprise and to 
draw attention to some of the problems 
which may arise. It may be true that 
some matters touched upon are still in 
a controversial state. Obviously the opin- 
ions expressed with respect to those 
matters are entirely personal and in no- 
wise should be deemed conclusive until 
they have been disposed of by either 
the promulgation of some rule applicable 
to the subject or until a court of last 
resort has expressed itself thereon. 


this all too 


Insurance Committee 

Shortly before Congress authorized 
the creation of a corporation for the 
insurance of property against the risks 
of war damage and had made an ap- 
propriation therefor, Jesse Jones, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, asked for the cre- 
ation of a committee of insurance men 
to confer relative to the insurance situa- 
tion as affected by the war. The late 
Paul Haid appointed a committee of 
some of the outstanding insurance ex- 
ecutives in the United States who pro- 
ceeded to consult with one another rela- 
tive to conditions prevailing due to the 
war. With the declaration of war by 
the United States this committee under- 
took to formulate a policy of insurance 
and a code of regulations and rules, and 
to launch within the limits prescribed 
by the Congress the governmental en- 
terprise of insurance of property against 
the risks of war damage. 

At various times the members of this 
committee consisted of the following: 

Ernest W. Brown of Ernest W. Brown, 
Inc., attorney-in-fact for several recip- 
rocals : Frank A. Christensen, vice- presi- 
dent, America Fore Group; Harold C. 
Conick, assistant United States manager, 
Royal Liverpool Groups; Bernard M. 
Culver, president, America Fore Group; 
Marshall B. Dalton, president, Boston 


Footnote 1.—Wherever the expression 
war damage policy is used in this article 
it is intended there by to refer to the pol- 
icy issued by the War Damage Corpora- 
tion, 

Footnote 2.—Wherever the expre — 
ew York standard fire policy is referred 
to in this article it is intended thereby to 
refer to the present or the 1918 New York 

standard form of fire insurance policy. 


Manufacturers Mutual Fire; George H. 
Duxbury, assistant manager, North Brit- 


ish & Mercantile; Ivan Escott, vice- 
resident, Home of New York Fleet; 


Hovey T. Freeman, president, Manufac- 
turers Mutual Fire. 

Also George C. Long, Jr., president, 
Phoenix of Connecticut; W. Ross Mc- 
Cain, president, Aetna (Fire); Cecil F. 
Shallcross, U. S. manager of North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile Group; Harold V. 
Smith, president, Home of New York 
Fleet; Chase M. Smith, counsel, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty; Harold War- 
ner, U. S. manager, Royal - Liverpool 
Groups; Harold L. Wayne, secretary, 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association. 

Due to the demand for prompt action 
there was impressed upon this commit- 
tee the necessity for haste in the per- 
formance of its appointed task. With 
so much to do and with so little time 
to do it, it strikes the author that an 
excellent job was done, yet, because of 
that very condition there probably are 
many problems that have already arisen 
and that will have to await solution in 
due season. This more or less cursory 
article will not attempt to call attention 
to all of the problems which might pre- 
sent themselves, since by no stretch of 
the imagination or drawing upon one’s 
experience, even as a lawyer specializing 
in insurance law, can every species and 
shade of controversy which might arise 
under the policy of insurance issued by 
the War Damage Corporation be fore- 
seen nor will anything comprehensive in 
that direction be even attempted. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

Title 15 of the U. S. Code has to do 
with “Commerce and Trade.” On Janu- 
ary 22, 1932, there was added as part 
of the body of that law Chapter 14 which 
was called “The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act.” Section 1 of that Act 
(Sec. 601 USCA) reads: 


“Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act; cre- 
ation; office and branches; citation of act. 

ass is hereby created a body corporate 
with the name ‘Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration’ (in this chapter called the corporation). 
The principal office of the corporation shall be 
located in the District of Columbia, but there 
may be established agencies or branch offices in 
any city or cities of the United States under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the board of 
directors. This er may be cited as the 
‘Reconstruction Finance: Corporation Act.’ Jan 
uary 22, “ey ce 8 § 1, 47 Stat. 5. 

Section 3 reads: 

“The management of the corporation shall be 
vested in a board of directors consisting - five 
persons appointed by the President of the United 
States by and with the advice and peed of 
the Senate * * * 

Section 4 originally read: 

“The corporation shail have succession for a 
period of ten years from the date of the enact- 
ment hereof, unless it is sooner dissolved by an 
Act of Congress. It shall have power * * * to 
make contracts; to lease such real estate as may 
be necessary for the transaction of its business; 


to sue and be sued, to complain and to defend, 
in any court of competent jurisdiction, state or 
Federal * * *. The corporation shall be en- 


titled to the free use of the United States mails 
in the same manner as the executive depart- 
ments of the Government. The corporation, 
with the consent of any board, commission, in- 
dependent establishment, or executive department 
of the Government, including any field service 
thereof, may avail itself of the use of information, 
services, facilities, officers and employes thereof 
in carrying out the provisions of this chapter.” 
RFC Extended to 1947 

By subsequent amendment the life of 
the corporation was extended until 1947 
unless dissolved sooner by Act of Con- 
The purposes of the RFC are 


gress. 


Copyright, 1942, 


expressed in Section 5 wherein it says it 
has the power, among other things: 

“To aid in financing agriculture, ‘commerce 
and industry, including facilitating the exporta- 
tion of agricultural and other products, the cor- 
poration is authorized and empowered to make 
loans, upon such terms and conditions not in- 
consistent with th’s chapter as it may determine, 
to any bank, savings bank, trust company, etc.” 
and in Section 5d: 

“For the purpose of maintaining and promot- 
ing the economic stability of the country or 
encouraging the employment of labor * * * ” and 
“to assist in the development of the resources, 
the stabilization of the economies, and the orderly 
marketing of the products of the countries ot 
the Western Hemisphere, etc.” 

3y subsequent acts the RFC was em- 
powered to make loans to states and 
territories to be used in furnishing relief 
and work relief to needy and distressed 
people and in relieving the hardship re- 
sulting from unemployment. 

RFC Powers Amended 

Subsequently the Congress further 
amended the law to permit the RFC to 
make loans to and contracts with states, 
municipalities and political subdivisions 
of states and with public corporations, 
to aid in financing projects authorized 
under Federal, state or municipal law; 
to make loans to corporations formed 
wholly for the purpose of providing 
housing for families of low income or 
for reconstruction of slum areas; or to 
make loans to private corporations to 
aid in carrying out the construction, re- 
placement or improvement of bridges, 
tunnels, docks, and the like; to make 
loans to non-profit corporations organ- 
ized for the purpose of financing the 
repair or reconstruction of buildings 
damaged by earthquake, fire, tornado, 
flood, ete., during the years 1935 and 
1936. 

From time to time additional func- 
tions were added to those already en- 
gaging the attention of the RFC. Under 
Section 5d, subdivision 3g, the RFC is 
authorized “to take such other action 
as the President and the Federal Loan 
Administrator may deem necessary to 
expedite the national-defense program, 
but the aggregate amount of the funds 
of the RFC which may be outstanding 
at any one time for carrying out this 
clause shall not exceed $200,000,000.” 

War Insurance Corporation 

Under date of December 13, 1942, there 
was executed by the RFC a charter of 
the War Insurance Corporation. This 
corporation was formed pursuant to the 
authority contained in Section 5d (sub- 
division 3g) of the RFC act, as amended, 
its charter stating that ‘ ‘the creation of 
such corporation having been requested 
by the Federai Loan Administrator with 
the approval of the President * * *’ 
with powers “to provide through insur- 
ance, reinsurance or otherwise reason- 
able protection against loss of or dam- 
age to property, real and personal, which 
may result from enemy attack.” 

The total authorized capital stock of 
the corporation was fixed at $100,000,000, 
of which $1,000,000 was to be immedi- 
ately paid in and the balance as called. 
The stock was to be of one class having 
a par value of $1,000 per share. The 
RFC was to subscribe for all of the 
capital stock of the corporation, which 
stock was not to be transferable. The 
corporation was to have no succession 
beyond January 22, 1947 (date of the 
termination of the RFC), except for pur- 
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who has written this 
damage 


Ticktin, 
analysis of the war 
policy prepared and issued by the War 
Damage Corporation, is a New York 
lawyer and has been a member of the 
law firm of Powers, Kaplan & Berger 
for over twenty-five vears. During this 
period this firm has specialized in insur- 
ance law, representing insurance compa- 
nies and associations. He is also a 
former Special Assistant United States 
Attorney for the Southern District of 
New York. 

Mr. Ticktin is a veteran of World 
War I, having served in the Ordnance 
Department for a period of approximate- 
ly two years, one year of which was 
spent in France. After the armistice 
he attended the University of Toulouse, 
studying French law. 

Mr. Ticktin is also the author of many 
articles which have appeared in this and 
other periodicals. He is a member of 
the Insurance Post of the American Le- 
gion, the International Order of Blue 
Goose and the Insurance Society of New 


York. 


poses of liquidation and unless it was 
extended beyond such date pursuant to 
an act of Congress. 

The charter further provided that the 
stockholder (the RFC) was not to be 
liable for the debts, contracts, or engage- 
ments of the corporation except to the 
extent of the unpaid stock subscriptions. 
The charter further provided that af- 


David A 
exhaustive 


fairs and business of the corporation 
were to be managed by a board of di- 
rectors to be appointed by the RFC 


was further authorized to 
charter and the by-laws of 
isurance Corporation at any 


The ghd 
amend th 
the War Tn 
time. 


By Chapter 198, known as Public Law 


506 of the 77th Congress (2nd Session), 
approved by the President on March 27, 
1942, there was added, among other 
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Fire Prevention Week 
Nationally Observed 


THE PUBLIC IS WELL INFORMED 


Press, Radio and Local Meetings Used 
To Impress People of Necessity for 
Cutting Fire Hazards 
Fire Prevention Week is being ob- 
served this year more widely than ever 
trom reports received 


hefore, judging 


from all parts of the country. The pres- 
ent necessity, because of the war, of 
preventing all possible loss of life and 
property by fire is universally realized. 
This week was designated as Fire Pre- 
vention Week by proclamation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

For the first time since Fire Preven- 
tion Week was observed twenty years 
ago the Federal Goverament is actively 
participating in stressing the importance 
if reducing the nation’s average annual 
fire toll of 10,000 lives and one-third of 
a billion dollars in property values. This 
cooperation is being directed by the 
United States Office of Civilian Defense, 
which was charged by President Roose- 
velt with the duty of leading the cam- 
paign for a reduction in the nation’s fire 
losses. 

Posters Displayed 

Through its regional offices the OCD 
distributed 150,000 posters to every local 
civilian defense unit in the country. 
These posters, supplied by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, carry the 
message that “Every Fire Is Sabotage 
Today!” Similar posters are being dis- 
played in 25,000 post offices in cities, 
towns and villages in all States. More 
than 300,000 additional posters are being 
displayed by all major railroads and 
metropolitan subways; in_ industrial 
plants, telegraph company windows and 
insurance company and agency offices 
across the nation. 

Fire Prevention Week opened officially 
at 1:45 p.m., Eastern War Time, on Sun- 
day, October 4, when James M. Landis, 
director of the U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense, broadcast from Washington 
over a nation-wide chain of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. In Can- 
ada the week was launched at 7:00 p.m. 
Monday with a dominion-wide broadcast 
by Dr. R. J. Manion, director of Civilian 
Air Raid Precautions for Canada, who 
spoke from Ottawa. 

Chiefs of many municipal fire depart- 
ments arranged to broadcast Fire Pre- 
vention Week programs over their local 
stations, and, judging by requests re- 
ceived, many of these stations carried 
frequent spot announcements pointing 
out that all can contribute to the war 
effort by joining the fight against pre- 
ventable fires. 

Civic Group Activities 

Chambers of commerce, junior cham- 
bers of commerce, local associations of 
insurance agents, school officials, boy 
and girl scouts, as well as numerous 
other groups, are participating in sim- 
ilar activities. Approximately 10,000 
copies of fire prevention speeches have 
been distributed to these and other or- 
ganizations. Insurance agents alone have 
obtained from the National Board 7,000 
copies of mats for use in their local 
newspaper advertising. This local ad- 
vertising supplements the National 
Board’s national magazine advertising of 
Fire Prevention Week. 

General Manager W. E. Mallalieu said 
that some idea of the wide observance 
of the week can be had from the fact 
that in addition to the material men- 
tioned the National Board alone has dis- 
tributed 100,000 textbooks on fire pre- 
vention, 350,000 self-inspection blanks 
for homes, mercantile and _ industrial 
properties, 1,500,000 copies of assorted 
leaflets and pamphlets and 3,000,000 
stickers for use on mailing pieces. 

1941 and 1942 Losses 

The National Board reports that waste 
from fire continues at the high level of 
last year when the annual total reached 
the sum of a third of a billion dollars. 
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Kor the first eight months of this year 
the total estimated fire loss is $211,172, 
O00, as compared with $211,773,000. for 
the same period last year. 

Pointing out that it is wasteful to burn 
up the nation’s store of raw materials 
on such a huge scale even in time of 
peace, the National Board’s report states 
that when continued in wartime, the 
loss is doubly wasteful, for all materials 
are not only scarcer but most are vital 
to the production of battle equipment. 
The government is exhorting its citizens 
to cut out all waste. Fire is classified 
as one of the major offenders and con- 
stitutes a definite menace to war pro- 
duction. 


Losses Exceed Annual Spending of 
Cities and States 


In the years of peace between World 
War I and tlie present conflict (1919- 
1938 inclusive) America permitted fire to 
destroy property valued at $8,285,689,- 
This sum is over two billion dol- 
lars greater than the total expenditures 
of the governments of all American 
cities having a population of 100,000 or 
over and of all the forty-eight states as 


525. 


well in any given year. 
The nation has responded patriotic- 
ally to the vigorous daily promotion and 


sales appeals for War Savings 
Bonds, yet the twelve months’ record 
shows the amount of bonds sold was 
only two-thirds of the fire losses suf- 
fered all too complacently by the nation 
since World War I. 

In submitting these comparisons the 
National Board urges every American 
citizen to make redoubled efforts to re- 
duce waste from fire this year, when our 
wartime economy can ill afford the lux- 
ury of such carelessness as characterized 
peace years. 


urgent 


Landis Broadcasts 


The negligence and carelessness which 
lead to fires in homes and factories in 
wartime constitute sabotage, James M. 
Landis, director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, declared in a radio address. 


“Firepel” Fire Retardant Chemical 
To Aid Unfinished Wood Surfaces 


with the nation-wide ob- 
servance of Fire Prevention Week, 
October 4-10, the Albi Chemical Corpo- 
ration, 9 Park Place, New York, is mail- 
ing to 25,000 leading manufacturers, 
building contractors and insurance ex- 
ecutives in eastern states a large pamph- 
let outlining the wartime dangers of fire 
and introducing the company’s new fire 
retardant solution “Firepel.” 

The increased use of wood in both 
new construction and in the recondition- 
ing of older plants for war production 
constitutes a real hazard today, accord- 
ing to the pamphlet which is entitled 
“The New Weapon Against Fire.” 
Greater vigilance is urged under the 
threat of bombings and sabotage now 
added to the normal causes of fire which 
too often interrupt the flow of vital war 
materials. 


Coincident 


Fire Retardant 
To meet the demand for a satisfactory 
fire retardant, brought about by the 
mushrooming of non-fireproof buildings 
throughout the country, the Albi Chemi- 
cal Corporation sponsored important re- 


Mr. Landis told of the loss of 28,000,000 
pounds of rubber in Fall River, one- 
third of the country’s production of mag- 
nesium dust in Newark, $250,000 of para- 
chute silk in an unmamed warehouse, and 
10,000 tons of cork'in Baltimore, as ex- 
amples of irreplaceable losses. Most of 
these could have been prevented or min- 
imized, he indicated, if proper preven- 
tive care had been taken. 

In a special appeal to home owners, 
the Civilian Defense Chief said that 
“fires in your home are voracious eaters 
of critical war materials” to the extent 
of $90,000,000 a year. 





and ask for the facts. 


1600 Arch Street 





What does SABOTAGE 
mean to you ? 


Sabotage is no longer a vague, indefinite word. 
at our home shores today, and protection against 
it becomes part of every insurance man’s duty. That’s why 
The Alliance Plan for October is stressing the sale of Manu- 
facturer’s Insurance .. . and includes in the famous Seasonal- 
Selling Kit a long list of helps in this particular field. 


The Fact Spotter, an important part of the present Kit, 

simplifies the study of insurance needs, 
points out gaps, and states problems quickly. You'll find 
that every busy industrial executive will appreciate the ease 
and speed with which you can approach his special needs. 
The result is business and profit for you. Write to Alliance 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Service Offices located in principal cities 


Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities 
for Agents and Brokers 


It strikes 


Philadelphia 








search in the laboratories of a great 
eastern university. Out of this labora. 
tory work came Firepel, an aqueous solu- 
tion of fire retardant chemicals, designed 
for application by brush or spray to yp. 
finished wood surfaces. One gallon will 
cover approximately 200 square feet with 
two coats, and the treated wood wil 
maintain its fire retardant properties jn. 
definitely when not exposed to weather 

The inspection department of the As. 
sociated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies in Boston recently made q 
thorough examination of Firepel at their 
Everett test station. Treated and un- 
treated structure sections were tested 
under severe fire conditions by exposure 
to simulated magnesium-thermit and 
gasoline-fuel oil incendiary bombs, 
Held Effective by Insurance Companies; 

Reporting on the results of the tests, 
Norman J. Thompson, director of the 
Factory Mutual Laboratories, stated: “Tt 
is concluded from these tests that the 
fire retardant material is effective in re- 
ducing the susceptibility of the wood to 
ignition and spread of combustion. Un- 
like most fire retardant coatings applied 
without pressure impregnation, the ma- 
terial under test does not depend on an 
insulating coating or non-combustible 
film to protect the wood. The fire re- 
tardant effect obtained by absorption of 
the chemicals is not as quickly destroyed 
by the destructive distillation of the 
wood as is the case with the non-com- 
bustible film type coating.” 

The plant protection value of Firepel 
thus appears established by the findings 
of the Factory Mutual tests. As the 
pamphlet points out the greatest hazard 
to the industrial plant is the incipient 
fire that gains headway before it is dis- 
covered. The properties of Firepel are 
claimed to be such that it meets this 
threat to national production by assur- 
ing retardation of the fire and by gain- 
ing for the plant personnel the vital 
minutes necessary to organize effective 
fire fighting. 

Private interests, the Army, the Navy 
and various government agencies have 
already expressed keen interest in this 
new development in the fire prevention 
field. The Albi Chemical Corporation 
has, in recent months, provided vast 
amounts of the War Department ap- 
proved compound, “Protela S. B.,” for 
mildew-proofing of burlap sandbags. 

Reports on Tests 

In a test on untreated wood structure 
section it was subjected to ignition by 
a simulated three-pound magnesium- 
thermit incendiary bomb to determine 
the susceptibility of wood structures, 
now in wide use, to destruction by fire. 
According to the laboratory report, “Ig- 
nition occurred almost immediately and 
the fire reached a maximum intensity at 
about two minutes, when all exposed in- 
terior surfaces were burning violently. 
At about twelve minutes it was appar- 
ent that the structure would be com- 
pletely destroyed.” 

In the same test, a Firepel-treated 
structure was also subjected to ignition 
by a simulated three-pound magnesium- 
thermit incendiary bomb. In this case, 
the Factory Mutual Laboratories re- 
ported that, “Although the slanted panel 
was scorched over about one-half. its 
area by the violent initial action of the 
bomb, ignition did not occur. All flame 
combustion was confined to the area 
immediately adjacent to the burning 
bomb and did not spread.” 


MONTANA AGENTS NAME KELLY 

Matt Kelly, Anaconda, was elected 
president of the Montana Association 
of Insurance Agents at its meeting at 
Billings, September 19. He 
Fritz Norby, Great Falls. H. O. 
gan, Glasgow, was elected vice-president 
and Arnold Huppert, Livingston, was re 
elected secretary-treasurer. Insurance 
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this bond-booster 
advertisement will 
be seen by readers of 
the current issue of 
The Saturday Evening 
Post. F. & C. agents 
get a boost too. 
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-this is INSURANCE 
too! 


In fact it is the most important 
insurance you can buy because 
it is insurance against invasion 
and defeat by an enemy who 
would notonly destroy ourprop- 
erty— but our freedom and our 
lives. 






You buy insurance on your 
property as a matter of course 
and would not be without it. 
How imperative it is for you to 
insure that more precious thing 
—the American way of life. 


Insure through a 
Fidelity & Casualty 
Agent 


He is trained and experi- 
enced in the preparation 
of policies to meet your 
individual requirements; 
he is always available to 
advise and serve you in 
the event of loss; he 
represents a company of 
this strong, capital stock 
group which has paid out 
more than $1,150,000,000 
in claims since 1853. 


To protect it, millions will 
GIVE their lives—surely you 
will be willing to LEND your 


money. 


helidelityana (@sualty (ompany 


of New York 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


Vice President 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


President comprising the following companies 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIREINSURANCECO. - MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 


; 
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Moreton Calls Unity 
Essential Factor Now 


WANTS COMPANY COOPERATION 


New Vice-President of National Asso- 
ciation Calls for Unselfish Ap- 


proach to Common Problems 


“immediately” in the 
“unselfish ap- 
proach to our problems, of 
there are many,” said Fred A. 
Moreton of Salt Lake City before the 
annual convention of the Colorado As- 
Insurance Agents last Fri- 
his formal ap- 
as vice-president of the Na- 


What is needed 
insurance business is an 
common 


which 


sociation of 
day at Denver in 
pearance 
tional Association. 

Defining unity as “an opportunity to- 
ward self-betterment,” Mr. Moreton 
said that in all such objectives encom- 
passing two or more individuals there 
are certain obstacles to be overcome, the 
principal one of which is “self-interest.” 
He admitted frankly that there were 
selfish interests within the insurance 
business, “among agents as well as 
among companies, organizations and 
bureaus,” and that “to hold our heads 
proudly in our communities, we must 
unify and coordinate our thinking, our 
actions and our support. 

New Problems of Agents 

“The agent is presented with many 
new problems, among them the War 
Department plan for the writing of com- 
pensation and public liability, the re- 


first 


duced rates on Federal contract bonds, 
the loss of income on automobile insur- 
ance due to gasoline rationing, the 


threatened federalization of accident and 
health insurance,” Mr. Moreton said. 

“The companies, too, have their prob- 
lems, not the least of which is the Fed- 
eral Grand Jury investigation at Atlanta. 
\ subpoena has already been served on 
about thirteen company organizations, 
and there are approximately fifteen hun- 
dred parties named therein. Such parties 
include several hundred stock companies, 
rating bureaus, company organizations, 
your National Association of Insurance 
Agents, every state association of in- 
surance agents and many local board’ 
throughout the country. 

“Further, the companies, like the 
agents, have their personnel problems, 
the ranks being depleted by men who 
have joined the armed services. Com- 
panies are also faced with mounting loss 
ratios and an ever-shrinking investment 
income.” 

Stating that in the highly competitive 
insurance business the success of an 

ent depends “about 90% on*personal- 
ity, knowledge and salesmanship,” and 
that except in the very large agencies 
a local agent usually specializes on one 
yr two lines of insurance, Mr. Moreton 
acknowledged that such agents, instead 

being unified for the common good 
servation of the business as 

1 whole, “are too often indifferent to 
the realization that if one branch of 
he business is attacked or eliminated, 
branch is in danger, and ultimately 


and the pre 


the interests of all producers are jeop- 
rdized 
Spirit of Unity at Chicago 
Out f the National Association’s 


annual convention came the 


“with cour- 
he said. 


urge to get to this problem 
age, conviction and foresight,” 


“The spirit of unity in our ranks must 
have impressed the company officials 
who attended the Chicago meeting,” 
Mr. Moreton continued, “and _ this 
spirit included a sincere desire of the 


agents to cooperate with the companies 
in facing our common problems. Co- 
operation with the companies does not 
mean the surrendering or even the en- 
dangering of any of our privileges to 
operate as independent contractors. But 
there should be greater cooperation be- 
tween the companies and the producers. 

“When new underwriting plans, as for 
example the safe driver reward plan, 
are initiated, a conference with a com- 
mittee representing the agents would 
certainly help the companies, and would 
also help the agents to the extent that 
it would engender understanding and 
sympathy. 

“Surely there 
agents who warrant 
company management, and I might state 
that it will be the policy of the new 
administration to keep a continuous card 
record of all agency leaders by states, 
classified according to their knowledge 
of each branch of the business and their 
qualifications to serve on the various 
committees set up by the national board 
of state directors, so that the National 
Association headquarters in New York 
City will have available a reservoir of 
agents throughout the United States 
capable of handling problems confront- 
ing the association. 

“After all, the agents are selling the 
product of the companies. We are daily 
in contact with the purchasers of the 
insurance contracts. The agents may 
have one hand in the public’s pocket, 
but thev also have the other hand on 
the public pulse. Together, we can re- 
affirm to the insurance-buying public the 
value and worth of the insurance in- 
dustry.” 


must be a handful of 
the confidence of 





Urges Brokers to Sell 


War Damage Insuranc- 


Fuller & Kern, one of the leading New 
York City agencies, has sent to several 
hundred brokers a letter urging them to 
sell war damage insurance to persons 
and firms who have not already pur- 
chased this essential protection. The 
letter points out that the production 
forces of the country must do a thor- 
ough job in selling the public this in- 
surance so that the Government can 
have no excuse for the establishment of 
any compulsory system of insurance. 


PHOENIX OF LONDON AMERICAN 
L &b. & G. FIDELITY - PHENIX 


COMPLETE 
FACILITIES 


HARTFORD 
NORTH AMERICA - U.S 


Service Since 1894 



















General Brokers Medal 
Goes to Late Paul L. Haid 


The Generai Brokers Association of 
the Metropolitan District has awarded 
its annual gold medal to the late Paul 
L. Haid, president of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association, who died a few 


weeks ago. The posthumous presenta- 
tion will be made at the brokers’ an- 
nual dinner October 28 at the Hotel 
Astor and Executive Vice - President 
Frank A. Christensen of the America 
Fore Group will accept the award. The 


announcement of the award paid high 
tribute to Mr. Haid’s fine character and 
to his constructive contributions to the 
advancement of all divisions of the in- 
surance business. 





Camera Catalogue Your 


Home Writes J. W. Mason 


“Camera Catalogue Your House” is the 
title of an article by Jarvis Woolverton 
Mason appearing in the October issue 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. It 
outlines a method by which a_ house- 
holder may make a photographic inven- 
tory of the contents of his home, with 
his own camera, so that evidence of the 
existence of property may be readily 
available, for proof of loss, after it has 
been destroyed by fire, bombing, or any 
other catastrophe. 

“There are some twenty 
era owners in America,” Mr. Mason said 
in commenting on his article, “most of 
whom could with a little effort make 
lasting camera inventories and enjoy do- 
ing it. It’s a lot easier to list and evalu- 
ate property when you have detailed pic- 
tures of it than when you have to dream 
it up—after the fire. Agents should take 
advantage of this opportunity to talk up 
residence contents insurance.” 

Mr. Mason, whose hobby is photog- 
raphy, illustrated the article with interior 
pictures of his own home in West Hart- 
ford, Conn. Recently resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the National Fire 
Group, he earlier held a similar position 
with the London Assurance in New 
York, wrote for a New York advertis- 
ing agency, and operated his own insur- 
ance agency in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Now free-lancing articles and advertis- 
ing copy, Mr. Mason has written for a 
number of advertising, insurance, and 
other types of ‘of pablicamons. 


New England d Mutual Fire 
Agents to Meet in N. Y. 


W. Harold Howatt, Springfield agent, 
announces that as president he had 
called a meeting of the Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents Association of New Eng- 
land at the Hotel New Yorker on Octo- 
ber 13, in conjunction with the war con- 
ference being held in New York by the 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents on October 12, 13 and 14. 

Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of In- 
surance in New York, will be the head- 
liner of the conference. Three New Eng- 
landers, M. P. Luthy, secretary of the 
Tumbermens Mutual Casualty, D. Roger 
Kenney of the United States Investor, 
and Raymond C. Baker, executive vice- 
president of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of New England are among 
those on the program. 


million cam- 
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Hawaii Local Board Pays 
Dues to N. A. I. A. Prom ptly | 


W artime difficulties associated with 
living in Hawaii have not undermined 
the allegiance of the Board of Under- 
writers of Hawaii to the National Assgo- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. On Sep- 
tember 30 the National Association head- 
quarters office in New York received a 
check in payment for annual dues of 
forty-one imembers certified by the 
Hawaii board to the national body. A 
remarkable part about this remittance 
is that the membership is only one less 
than that registered at the beginning of 
the fiscal year in 1941. The check was 
signed by President L. Baron and Assis- 
tant Treasurer E. Warren Small. Ber- 
nard Froiseth is secretary of the board, 

The Board of Underwriters of Hawaii 
became affiliated with the National As- 
sociation in 1926 following a visit to the 
territory by Cliff C. Jones of Kansas 
City after his retirement in that year 
as president of the National Association. 





Financed Premiums 


(Continued from Page 24) 


of notice has been used, by removing 
from the policy any endorsement which 
called attention to the fact that the pre- 
mium was financed. The department 
knows that such a practice would be 
condemned by the great majority of the 
producing forces. As it has been fur- 
nished with no proof in support of the 
intimation it can merely state that if 
any such practice is resorted to by a 
broker or agent it will necessarily re- 
flect upon his competency and _trust- 
worthiness and will call for appropriate 
action by the department with respect 
to his license. 
Violations Condemned 

“The second point is that no insurance 
company is permitted to violate the 
provisions of the Insurance Law by al- 
lowing free insurance. Apparently in- 
stances are arising where the policy 1s 
cancelled as to the owner but, without 
a premium, is continued as to the mort- 
gagee until the end of the policy period. 
A company cannot cancel the insurance 
as against one of the parties and without 
any premium continue to give coverage 
to the other, without violating the law. 

“The department realizes that there is 
often a dispute between the mortgagee 
on the one hand and the mortgagor and 
the finance company on the other with 
respect to the right to the return pre- 
mium on cancellation. If there 1s 4 
question as to the rights of these par- 
ties the matter should be disposed of by 
appropriate litigation. There is only 
one unearned premium to be returned 
and if the company is in doubt as to 
the party entitled thereto it should pro- 
ceed to have the matter passed upon 
by the courts.” 


EXAMINERS PLAN MEETINGS. 

The executive committee of the Fire 
Insurance Examiners Association of New 
York City met recently and_ selected 
October 15 for the first dinner-meeting 
date and details of the program will be 
announced shortly. 
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Appointed Secretary of 
The North British Group 





Associated News Photo 


GILBERT L. SCOPF 

The North British & Mercantile Group 
has appointed Gilbert L. Scott as sec- 
retary and he will continue in charge 
of the country-wide loss department 
operations. The group comprises the 
North British and Mercantile and its 
associated companies. Mr. Scott’s new 
title is secretary and general adjuster, 
and the advance is in recognition of his 
ability, knowledge and loyal service. He 
has been general adjuster of the group 
since 1938. 

Mr. Scott’s association with the or- 
ganization began in 1911 and he has 
spent practically all of the intervening 
years in the loss department. He is 
well-known in loss circles. During 1941 
he served as president of the Eastern 
Loss Executives’ Conference. Previous- 
ly he had served as secretary and treas- 
urer, and also as a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the conference. 





TRAVELERS PROMOTES NABORS 





Names Him Acting Manager of Dallas 
Office While Manager Beasley 
Is in Service 

The Travelers Fire has advanced Wil- 
liam A. Nabors, special agent, to the 
Position of assistant manager of the 
Dallas, Tex., office, is appointing him 
acting manager during the absence of 
Manager Elliott Beasley, who left on 
August 20 to enter military service with 
a commission as captain in the United 
States Army. 

_ Mr. Nabors is a native of Texas and 
following his education at the University 
of Texas was appointed an engineer by 
the Texas Insurance Commission at 
Austin where, for a period of seven 
years, he gained considerable knowledge 
of the schedules and rate-making prac- 
tices of the state. He resigned from 
the employ of the Insurance Commis- 
sion to become special agent for the 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. of 
Texas, from which company, after four 
or five years of service, he entered the 
employ of the Travelers Fire in 1941. 

Special Agent B. E. Greenhill will con- 
tinue his duties as heretofore. 

Irvin H. Bailey is being transferred by 
the Travelers Fire from the North and 
South Carolina field to Texas, where 
he will serve as a special agent with 
headquarters at Dallas. He is a native 
of Raleigh, N. C., and had his first in- 
surance experience in a local agency in 
that city. Later he was connected with 
the North Carolina Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau, and he entered the employ 
ot the Travelers as a fire counterman in 
the Charlotte office in June, 1930. He 
of 1998 a special agent in the Spring 





SPECIAL FOR SUN IN PA. 

The Sun Insurance Office has ap- 
pointed David F. Mackenzie as associate 
special agent with William H. Zachman 
to supervise business of the group in 
western Pennsylvania. Mr. Zachman is 
now serving with the armed forces. Mr. 
Mackenzie has headquarters at 2005 In- 
vestment Building, Pittsburgh. 

NOMINATE S. A. MEHORTER 

Samuel A. Mehorter, representing Mc- 
Daniel, Maeser & Co., has been nomi- 
nated to the executive committee of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 





National Fire Transfers 
Silhavy to New Jersey 


The National Fire Group of Hartford 
announces that Special Agent Charles 
Rk. Silhavy has been transferred to the 
northern New Jersey field under State 


Agent P. G. Burleigh, Raymond-Com- 
merce Building, 1180 Raymond Boule- 
vard, Newark. Mr. Silhavy is widely 
and well known in the West Virginia 


field where he has assisted State Agent 
D. S. Butler in servicing company atf- 
fairs out of the Charleston office. 





Home of N. Y. Withdraws 
Resignation from C.U.A. 
The New York 
drawn its resignation from the Canadian 
In the with- 


Home of has_ with- 
Underwriters Association. 
drawal the company is said to feel that 
much progress has been made recently 
in the removal of conditions which were 
termed undesirable. The Home has been 
dissatisfied with Canadian underwriting 
conditions for many years. 
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GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incorporated 1872 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incorporated 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incorporated 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incorporated 1928 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. Incorporated 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. Incorporated 1910 


THE NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, N. C. Incorporated 1868 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Incorporated 1832 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, O. + Incorporated 1914 











Insurance Company 


DANIEL R. ACKERMAN. New York City 


Vice-President and Secretary, Great American 


DIRECTORS GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN M. DAVIS. .......New York City 


Chairman of the Board. Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. 


LOUIS W. DOMMERICH. New York City 


JESSE S. PHILLIPS....... New York City 


HOWARD C. SMITH..... New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance Com- 


of New 


EARL D. BABST......... New York City 
Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining 
Company 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City 
President, Chase National Bank of New York 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE... .New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 








L. F. Dommerich & Co., Commission Merchants 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON. . . New York City 


Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
SAMUEL McROBERTS. .. .New York City 


ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS. New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
ompany 





Estate Trustee 


MAURICE J. SULLIVAN. . New York City 


President, American Can Company 


ROY & WENTE........ Baltimore, Md. 


President, The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 





| GARRARD B. WINSTON. New York City 


| Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 


WHEEIAM FERGIE. oe aois ecicicccceccnes New York City 


President, Great American Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 
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daughter, Joy A. Murgatroyd. 
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Veteran Insurance Man Dies 
After 60 Years in Business 





LOUIS. P: 


MATTHEWS 


Louis P. Matthews, veteran insurance 


man and connected with the Loyalty 


Group for more than thirty years, died 
October 1 after a brief illness. He was 
77 years old and had spent sixty years 


He had 


home office of 


been connected 


the 


in insurance. 
with the Firemen’s, 
doing inspection work in the New York 


metropolitan area until very recently. 


It was with Abraham, See & Lowe, 
then one of the leading New York in- 
surance brokerage firms, that Mr. Mat- 


started in insurance as an office 
bov. Later he worked for the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, Phoenix of 
London and Merchants of Newark. In 
1898 he went into the field as New 
York uptown branch manager for the 
L. & L. & G, Firemen’s and old Ger- 
man of Freeport. Until 1910 he con- 
tinued as a branch manager and in that 
year became special agent in New Jer- 
sey and New York for the old National 
of Allegheny. 

Upon the consolidation of the Na- 
tional and the Ben Franklin Mr. Mat- 
thews continued as special agent; also 
when the company joined the Loyalty 
Group. A few years ago he was brought 
to the home office in Newark to do in- 
spection work in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Matthews’ son, Louis P., Jr., is 
assistant agency supervisor for the Na- 
tional Casualty of Detroit. Also sur- 
viving are his widow, Mrs. Sophia C. 
Sayles Matthews, three other sons, Neil 
F., Charles S. and Robert H., and a 
Funeral 
services were Monday in New York. 


thews 


NATIONAL BOARD STANDARDS 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
has issued three booklets on 
standards, recommended by the National 
lire Protection Association. One is a 
1940 electrical code 
standard for electric wiring 
Another deals with the 


and is the 
ind apparatus 


prevention of dust ignitions in country 


grain elevators and the third with the 
nstallation of air conditioning, warm 
uir heating, air cooling and ventilating 


systems 


( 


+] 


| 


New York City 


Copies may be obtained from 
he National Board at 85 John Street, 
‘ity; 222 West Adams Street, 
ants Exchange Build 


1erci 


GOLF MEET IS CANCELED 


T. M. Patterson, chairman of the golf 
the Insurance Golf Asso 
Philadelphia, announces that 
voted not to hold a 
year because of the 


omimittee ot 
ation of 
1e officers 
all tournament 


have 
this 
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ALLEGE VIOLATIONS OF LAW 





Priorities Prevent Compliance with N. Y. 
ultiple Location Fireproof- 
ing Statute 


Concern over inability of owners of 
converted residences in New York City 
to comply with the multiple dwelling 
fireproofing law was increased with the 
arraignment in Magistrates Court of 
twelve alleged violators of the law. It 
that the hundreds of 
thousands of persons living in converted 
private residences in the city are in peril 
fire Federal 
priorities on materials needed by con- 


The 


is said lives of 


from hazards because of 


tractors to comply with the law. 


cases were adjourned until October 28 
to seek a solution of the problem. 
Joseph 


Frasca, assistant corporation 





counsel, declared that he had been in- 
formed by various landlords of such 
premises that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration would not release fireproof- 
ing materials to them. He pointed out 
that the matter involved risk of injury 
or even death of numerous tenants in 
fires in converted structures. 

“The problem,” he added, “is whether 
the multiple dwelling law relating to fire 
hazards shall have to be suspended for 
the duration of the war or whether the 
OPA can be prevailed on to give priori- 
ties to such owners on materials which, 
no doubt, are vital to the war effort.” 


AUTO CLAIMS ASS’N MEETS 
The Automobile Claims Association 
met Tuesday noon and heard B. L. 
Jones of the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau, give a talk on automobile 
flood damage. 


—_ leRE=™S SS” 
MUNSIE WITH FIREMAN’S FUND 
The Fireman’s Fund announces the 
appointment of Donald G. Munsie 
Py NY) 
special agent for the eastern Pennsy). 
vania field. He_ succeeds Clemens ‘A 
Fortman who will soon take up field 
duties in New Jersey. Mr. Munsie Was 
formerly with the Royal-Liverpog| 
Groups and has several years’ extensive 
field and production training. He has 
headquarters in the State Theatre Build. 
ing at Harrisburg. 


WARNING ON HEATING SysTgysg | 





The New York Board of Fire Under. | 
writers has issued its customary Autump | 
warning on the necessity for examina. | 


tion of all heating systems before start. 
ing to use them. A thorough cleaning 
of flues and smokepipes is especially im. 
portant. 








INSURANCE 
ON GUARD 


NSURANCE policies are on guard twenty-four 


hours a day—every day of the year! And that’s 


of vital importance during this national emer- 





gency. How well your client’s property is protected 


depends upon how well you have done your work. 


See that the policies you write fully cover your 


client’s requirements, and place his risks in a strong 


reliable company—one of the Fireman’s Fund Group. 


Fire, 






SAN FRANCISCO . 


Automobile 


NEW YORK e 





‘BUY BONDS: 


Marine a Casualty . Fidelity . Surety 


CHICAGO . 


BOSTON ° 


Firemans Fund Insurance Company ~ Occidental insurance Company 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Firemans Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 
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PREMIUMS WILL EXCEED $4,075,000 





Six Month Period Ending May 31; 
Risks Written Then Amount 
to $636,923,950 


For 





Superintendent of Insurance Louis Hi. 
Pink of New ¥ ork announced this week 
the filing of a report on examination of 
war risk insurance written by the Rhode 
Island Insurance Co. He said that the 
examination was made because of in- 
quiries from the public and the general 
interest throughout the country. In the 
report, dated August 7, 1942, the exam- 
iner shows the gross amounts at risk, 
less cancellations, and the premiums re- 
ceived for the period from December, 
1941 to May 31, 1942, as (a) amount at 


risk—$636,923,950, (b) premiums—$4,- 
075,942. 
The company has undergone three 


definite periods of writing war risk in- 
surance: (1) the year 1941 prior to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor; (2) from De- 
cember 8, 1941 to June 30, 1942; (3) 
since June 30, 1942. 

Rates and Zones 

“The rates which it charged before 
the United States entered the war were 
very much lower than those in force at 
present and appeared to approximate the 
premiums charged generally by the com- 
pany for protection against fire, Says a 
statement of the New York Department. 
After Pearl Harbor the company re- 
vised its rates and methods of appraising 
the risks involved. For rating purposes 
it divided the country into the following 
zones : 

“Zone 1. Pacific 
Oregon, California, 
and British Columbia. 
Within 100 miles of the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts. 

The remainder of the United 
States. 

“Zone 1 has been reclassified to in- 
clude only Alaska, British Columbia and 
those portions of Washington and Ore- 
gon lying west of the Cascade Mountains 
as well as those counties in California 
which border the sea or which contain 
large cities. Zone 2 now embraces risks 
within fifty miles of the Atlantic and 
Guif Coasts and includes the coastal 
cities of the Gulf Coast as well as the 
cities of Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 

“The Rhode Island has written this 
type of insurance in nearly all states 
and also in Canada, Alaska, Cuba and 
the Canal Zone. The greatest concen- 
trations are in New York, California, 
Rhode Island, Washington, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Oregon. The largest volume of business 
was written in the months of December, 
1941 and March, 1942. There has been 
a very substantial decline in writings 
since July when the WDC began busi- 
ness, 


Washington, 
Alaska 


Coast: 


“Zone 2. 


“Zone 3. 


Exposure Now Declining 

“The company representatives, al- 
though recognizing the great danger 
that would be facing the company if 
there were extensive bombings in this 
country, emphasize that the amount of 
their exposure will soon begin to rapidly 
decline, and state that the study which 
they made in England led them to be- 
lieve that the actual danger of extensive 
damage from air raids is not as great 
as might generally be supposed, par- 
ticularly in view of the type of construc- 
tion in this country.” 

The report of the examiner concludes: 

‘It appears that war risk premiums 
have greatly declined in volume since 
July, 1942, ‘and if this drop continues 
the company will have earned on De- 
cember 31, 1942, over 80% of the war 
tisk premiums in force. By April 30, 
1943, practically all of the war risk 
Premiums now in force will be earned. 

Unless bombings on a large scale 
occur within the next four to eight 
months in Alaska, and in the Pacific 
and Atlantic Coastal areas, the com- 
Pany should earn a profit of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 on its war risk ac- 
tivities. However, on the other hand, 


if there should be any widespread enemy 
attacks on our shores the result to the 
company may be disastrous.” 

The Rhode Island is reinsuring a con- 
siderable part of the war damage insur- 


ance written. Quota share sessions, 
totalling 70%, include the following: 
Louisville F. & M., 10%; William Penn, 
20%; Metropolitan of Havana, 30%; 


Compania de Navigacion y Seguros La 
Estrella, S. A., of Panama City, Repub- 
lic of Panama, 10%. Effective June 19, 
1940, London Lloyd’s agreed to assume 
the first surplus of the company’s war 
risks up to ten times the amount of the 
net retention, with a maximum of $500,- 
000 on any one risk. On December 10, 
1941, Lloyd’s served notice of cancella- 
tion, effective December 12, with respect 
to policies written after that date. 

New reinsurance arrangements were 


made this year, London Lloyd’s in Janu- 
ary agreeing to assume all losses in ex- 
cess of a net loss of $500,000 to the 
Rhode Island on any one risk in any 
single disaster up to $500,000 with a total 
limit of $1,000,000. This policy was can- 
celled on June 1 and replaced by a sim- 
ilar one with the Havana company. 
Excess cover on plate glass breakage 
was assumed by the American Casualty 
on January 1, 1942, applying to losses 
on policies attaching prior to January 1. 





SHARP PLEADS NOT GUILTY 

Thomas A. Sharp, Rochester, N. Y., 
local agent and president of the agency 
of Hayes, Sharp and Haggerty, Inc., 
last week pleaded not guilty to charges 
of larceny in connection with an alleged 
insurance fraud. He is being held to 





await action by the Grand Jury in 
Rochester on October 19. He is alleged 
to have misrepresented insurance trans- 
actions to a financing company. A hear- 
ing was held Monday in Albany before 
the New York Insurance Department on 
a complaint of the finance company. No 
decision was reached. 





Missouri Orders Fire 


Insurance Rate Cuts 


Insurance Superintendent E. L. Scheu- 
fler of Missouri has ordered about 200 
stock fire companies to reduce their fire, 
windstorm and lightning rates about 5%, 
bringing an annual saving to assureds of 
$600,000. Some classifications will receive 
no decrease while others may get as 
high as 10%. 





























The National Board’s 


Week Advertisement, in October maga- 
zines, gives a rather concise picture of 
how the peace time engineering services 
of your capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies are efficiently meeting the nation’s 
needs in time of war. When you need 
selling ammunition you can do no better 
than to clip and use this and other 


National Board magazine advertisements 


to emphasize to 
of the service 


agency. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IITARTFORD 








Fire Prevention 


your customers the value 


rendered through your 


CONNECTICUT 







































































































Pearl Sends Out Schwarz 
Article on Sabotage 





Aids to Enemy Agents in 
Destroying Property 

The Pearil-American Group of fire in- 
surance companies is circulating the im- 
portant article on sabotage which was 
written by Edward R. Schwarz, profes- 
sor of textile technology, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and originally 
printed in The Technology Review. It 
is a strong presentation of the effect 
sabotage has in interference with our 
war effort involving as it does the action 
of persons who produce immediate or 
eventual destruction of property or dam- 
age thereto. 

The article illustrates the major roles 
played by ignorance and carelessness in 
the drama of destruction. It cites stor- 
age of great quantities of combustibles 
in one improperly safeguarded locat on, 
resulting in the burning of 10,000 tons 
of cork stored in close piles in a nine- 
acre storage yard in Baltimore where 
in the past ten decades there have been 
38 fires. In discussing the Fall River fire 
of last year Professor Schwarz says 
enough rubber to make 2,000,000 tires 
was burned because material of too 
much value was stored in one place w th- 
out sufficient firebreaks. Sprinklers were 
shut off too soon and reopened too late; 
hydrants were defective; ancient mill 
buildings were used for storage of ir- 
replaceable materials. 

Bomb and Bullet Explosions 

Another painful incident was the de- 
struction of one-third of our national 
capacity to produce magnesium powder 
for bombs and tracer bullets in a New 
Tersey explosion last November, despite 
adequate information as to the nature 
and prevention of dust explosions avail- 
able to anybody. 

Mention was also made by the pro- 
fessor of the $1,400,000 grain elevator 
fire and explosion in Wisconsin last Jan- 
uary. Another loss mentioned was the 
$900,000 Philadelphia lumber yard fire 
which a year ago swept four and one- 
half acres of congested storage of de- 
fense lumber piled 20 feet high and 
which menaced an adjoining shipbuild- 
ing plant—loss_ originating through 
breakage of a kerosene lantern when the 
only watchman, an elderly man, died 
suddenly from heart failure in his shack. 

Passive guards are not enough, says 
Prof. Schwarz. Precautions against in- 
direct sabotage are essential, and this 
fact means constant activity and alert- 
ness by those on guard duty and every 
citizen. Fires are small when they start. 
To insure maximum destructive action, 
therefore, the enemy agent makes cer- 
tain in advance that fire protective de- 
vices are rendered ineffectual; that fire 
alarm systems are put out of commis- 
sion; that hydrants are clogged; that 
extinguishers are empty or equipped with 
improper chemicals or improper type or 
size of nozzle; that sprinkler systems 
are out of action. Constant vigilance and 
knowledge of what to look for are 
essential in combatting this indirect 
sabotage. Inspectors must be competent 
and know their jobs. 


CLASSES IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents has arranged for two fire 
insurance courses, one at Holyoke to be 
conducted by Florence J. Cannon, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Women, and one at Southbridge, 
taught by Ernest Derosier. Beginning 
October 26 a special training class of 
fieldmen, members of the Bay State Club, 
will be held at Boston under Attorney 
Robert M. Morrison, following which 
the fieldmen will conduct similar courses 
in several sections of the state, begin- 
ning in January. 
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Records show that Parcel Post shipments 
are more numerous during October, November 
and December than during any other season 


of the year. 


Every manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, 
sales agent or other business man who ships 
merchandise by Parcel Post, is a prospect for 
Mail Package (Parcel Post) Insurance. The 
policy covers against loss of merchandise in 


the mails due to damage or non-delivery. 


Why not get your share of this worth- 
while business now? You are cordially invited 
to write us for advertising helps, selling sug- 


gestions and all necessary information. 





Commonwealth 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 





The Commonwealth Insurance 


Company of New York 




















New York - Philadelphia - Detroit - 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
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TO HEAR MAJOR ELIOT 





One of Speakers Before Mutual Agen, 
Meeting in New York; One 
Speakers Announced 
Major George Fielding Eliot not 
war analyst, will be the feature ‘ae 
at the war conference of the Natig 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agen 
to be held at the Hotel New Yorke: 
October 12 to 14. George EF. Phelagt 
New York is chairman of the comme 
tion committee. Roy Durstine, adver. 
tising authority, will address the con 
vention on the need for increased insur. 
ance advertising in a world at war 
Other speakers who will address the 
insurance agents are Louis H, Pink 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ney 
York; John L. Train, president Utica 
Mutual; L. G. Purmort, president Cen- 
tral Manufacturers’ Mutual: W 
1). Winter, president, Atlantic Mutual: 
James W. Close, assistant general coun. 
sel, War Damage Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; ; 
fessor of insurance, University of Penn. 
sylvania; Dr. Harry J. Loman, dean 
American Institute for Property and Lia. 
bility Underwriters; Raymond C, Baker 
executive vice-president, Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association of New England: 
Lester A. Menegay, vice-president, Ex. 
cess Underwriters, Inc. New York: 
Martin P. Luthy, secretary, Lumber. 
mens Mutual Casualty; D. Roger Ken. 
ney, insurance editor, U. S. Investor 
Boston; and Leonard H. Jones, vice. 








Dr. S: S: Huebner, pro- | 


Willian | 


president, Lumbermens Mutual, Mans. | 


field, Ohio. 


Parkinson Talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Macaulay in his “History of England,” 
Among other things Macaulay said: “I 
may be doubted whether all the miser 
which has been inflicted on the English 
nation in a quarter of a century by bad 


kings, bad ministers, bad parliaments and | 


bad judges was equal to the misery caused 
in a single year by bad crowns and bad 
shillings.” 
Constitutional Rights of Congress 
Principal theme of Major Parkinson's 
address was the necessity of preserving 
the rights of Congress under the Consti- 


tution and the fitting into one pattern of [ 


the legislative, administrative and executive 
procedure. While Congress sometimes aj- 
proaches problems in a haphazard way, 
at the same time it must be remembered 
that it is a representative body, elected 
by more than 400 territorial districts, cov- 
ering the entire nation. 

It provides the people with their sures 
guarantee of personal liberty, It furnishes 


a way to learn about the conditions ot | 


the country, the interest of all factions, 
all territories, all concerns. 


ments the mechanics of getting that 1 
formation. 


It gets the > 
information it needs from the people them: | 
selves, while its committee system supple: | 


It is not a perfect machine | 


for gathering of information about prob- 
lems of national interest, but it has provel | 
to be a workable and highly practical | 


machine. 


Major Parkinson felt that the Pres | 


dent’s ultimatum to Congress with respect 


to inflation legislation was the most set | 


ous attack on the Constitution made sinet 
the Civil War. 


“It is unfortunate that the Presidett | 
not oniy demanded action by Congress | 


but told both Congress and the people 


that if this action were not taken he would § 


s ; i 
act notwithstanding.” Congress, he sald, 


needs the help of the executive and admit | 
istrative branches of the Government, bit | 
this help should not approach the extremes j 


of a completely drafted bill, leaving ™ | 


choice to Congress; nor of too general 
recommendations “leaving the initiative et 
tirely to Congress to work out and formt- 
late a legislative remedy.” ; 

Major Parkinson said that control 0! 
inflation “is not a problem that can be 
solved piecemeal.” He also said that the 
first and most practical way to prevetl 


a rise of prices due to a decreased supply a 


of goods and an increased supply of i 


come is to siphon off through taxatiol | 


that excess income. 
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saves Utility Field to 


Leaves 


Join Marsh & McLennan 





REGINALD FLEMING 


Reginald Fleming, insurance manager 
of Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion, has resigned to join Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan in New York assistant 
Vice-President H. L. Ford. He will be 
active in all lines of insurance, but par- 
ticularly in fire insurance. Other duties 
will include contacting insurance buyers 
at various conventions. 

Mr. Fleming is also vice-president of 
the insurance division of the American 


as to 


Management Association, chairman of 
the American Gas Association’s insur- 
ance committee and a member of the 


Edison Electrical Institute’s insurance 
committee. He is resigning the last two 
posts but remaining with the A.M.A. 
until the expiration of his term as vice- 
president. 

Mr. Fleming served twenty-two years 
with Commonwealth & Southern. He 
placed insurance on all the major units 
of the organization and did considerable 
traveling to the plants. 


Maryland Insurance Women 
Annual Meeting October 13 


Miss A, Marguerite Zouck, vice-prin- 
cipal of Eastern High School and super- 
visor of foreign languages in the Balti- 
more City Schools, will be the guest 
speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Insurance Women of Maryland at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel on October 13. 
The election of officers and members of 
the advisory board will be held and 
committee reports read. 

The Maryland group will participate in 
the service dinner given by the Balti- 
more Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club and on October 22 will spon- 
sor a private dance at the USO center. 


MISS DOMINGE DEAN OF WOMEN 

Miss Grace Parthenia Dominge, daugh- 
ter of Charles C. Dominge of the metro- 
politan office of the Commercial Union, 
has left her position as art instructor in 
the Long Island public school system 
lor the duration of the war. She is now 
located in the Long Branch, N. J., bar- 
racks as dean of women in the Signal 
Corps training laboratory connected with 
Fort Monmouth. : 


CORRECTION 

Harry B. Morton, vice-president of 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York, is 
Soing to the Pittsburgh office on Novem- 
ber J to do some special work there. 
It was incorrectly published last week 
that he would take charge of that office. 
The Pittsburgh office is headed by Vice- 
President Frank L. Hull who will remain 
in that capacity. 
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HUTZFELDT GENERAL AGENT 
In Charge of National Fire Group 
Countrywide Binding and Service 
Office in New York 
The National Fire Group of Hartford 
announces the appointment of W. S. 
Hutzfeldt as general agent in charge of 
the countrywide binding and service of- 
fice at 85 John Street, New York. This 
office will continue, as in the past, to 
brokers 


serve in connection with their 
countrywide business. 
Mr. Hutzfeldt joined the National 


Group in 1926 as special representative 
of the automobile and inland marine de- 
partments, and traveled the Eastern ter- 
ritory under the direct jurisdiction of 
the home office in Hartford. He later 
served as special agent in upper New 
York State for all departments, and in 
1938 was transferred to Boston to serv- 
ice agents’ and brokers’ business in the 
National’s Boston metropolitan and serv- 
ice office covering New England. 

A veteran of the last World War he 
was in the 211th Field Signal Battalion, 
llth Division. 


Ticktin Analysis 


(Continued from Page 25) 
things, to the RFC act, Section 5g, which 
directs the RFC to supply funds to the 
War Damage Corporation, “a corpora- 
tion created pursuant to Section 5d of 
this act,” and the amount of notes, bonds, 


debentures and other such obligations 
which the RFC is authorized to issue to 
carry out the provisions of this new 
sub-section should not exceed a billion 
dollars. The amendment further pro- 
vides that: 

“The RFC is authorized to and shall empower 
the WDC to use its funds to provide through 
insurance, reinsurance or otherwise, reasonable 
protection against loss of or damage to property 
real and personal, which may result from enemy 
attack (including any action taken by the mili- 
tary, naval or air forces of -the United States 
in resisting enemy attack), with such general 
exceptions as the WDC, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce, may deem advisable. 
Such protection shall be made available through 
the WDC, on and after a date to be deter 
mined and published by the Secretary of Com 
merce which shall not be later than July 1, 
1942, upon the payment of such premium or 
other charge, and subject to such terms and 
cond ‘tions the WDC, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce, may establish, but, 
in view of the national interest involved, the 
WDC shall from time to time establish uniform 
rates for each type of property with respect to 
which such corporation shall estimate the aver 


as 


age risk of loss on all property of such type 
in the United States.” 
According to this law also the War 


Damage Corporation, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce, may sus- 
pend, restrict or otherwise limit such 
protection in any area to the extent as 
it may determine to be necessary or 
advisable in consideration of the loss of 
control over such areas by the United 
States making it impossible or imprac- 
ticable to provide such protection in such 
area. 

This section provided compensation by 
the WDC without requiring a contract 
of insurance or the payment of pre- 
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REINSURANCE 


mium or other charge for loss or dam- 
age due to war damage (as defined in 
the act) occurring between December 6, 
1941, and the date fixed by the Secretary 
such loss or damage 


of Commerce and 

was to be adjusted as if a contract of 
insurance were in fact in force. The 
date thereafter fixed for the cessation 
of the so-called “free insurance” was 
June 30, 1942. 


Under date of March 30, 1942, a cer- 
tificate of amendment to the charter of 
the War Insurance Corporation was ex- 
ecuted by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation whereby the name of the 
corporation was changed to “War Dam- 
age Corporation” and the objects of the 
corporation were enlarged by authorizing 
the corporation 


“To provide through insurance, reinsurance 


or otherwise reasonable protection against loss 
of or damage to property, real and personal, 
which may result from enemy attack including 
any action taken by the military, naval or air 
forces of the United States in resisting enemy 
attack.” 


And there was added to the previously 
existing powers of the corporation the 
power 

“To borrow and hypothecate, to invest and 
reinvest its funds, to adopt and use a corporate 
seal, to make contracts, to acquire, hold and 
dispose of real and personal property necessary 
and incidental to the conduct of its business,” 
the power to “establish in accordance with Sec 
tion 5g of the RFC Act, as amended, the sates 
and the terms and conditions upon which 
protection will be made available * * *.” 

Both the original charter and the 
amendment thereto were filed on March 
31, 1942, as F. R. Doc. 42-2861 and F. R. 
Doc. 42-2862 respectively. 

Binders Were Permitted 

Due to the considerable pressure in 
the interim period between the promul- 
gation of the WDC’s regulations and 
July 1, it was found to be a physical 
impossibility for those issuing the poli- 
cies of insurance on behalf of the WDC 
(i. «., the fiduciary agents) to accept 
applications for insurance and to issue 
policies for all the acceptable applica- 
tions which were presented. By order 
of the WDC the fiduciary agents were 
permitted to bind risks for which appli- 
cations for binders were filed subse- 
quent to June 30, 1942, and prior to 
July 15, 1942, such binders, however, 
to expire on July 31, 1942. This was 
obviously done so that the insuring pub- 
lic might not be without adequate insur- 
ance due to no fault of their own. 

The declared purpose of the whole 
plan is “to provide reasonable protec- 
tion against loss of or damage to prop- 
erty, real and personal, which may result 
from enemy attack including any action 
taken by the military, naval or air forces 
of the United States in resisting enemy 
attack.” 

At least for the time being insurance 


will be written on properties situated 
in the Continent of the United States 
of America, Alaska, the Virgin Islands, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone, 
but from time to time insurance may be 
written on properties located at sucl 


other places as the President may desig- 
nate as under the control of the United 
States. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Constructive Total: Loss of Yacht 
Affirmed by Federal Appeal Court 


The Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Aetna, 129 F. 2d 582, had un- 
consideration, and affirmed, on ap- 

the judgment the libellant, 
owner of the yacht “Dauntless,” in the 
Federal District Court for Southern New 
York (40 F. Supp. 404) for damages sus- 
during the hurricane of Septem- 


Jeffcott v. 
der 


peal, for 


tained 
ber, 1938. The libellant was held by the 
lower court entitled to recover on two 
policies covering the 


marine insurance 


vacht. 
On this appeal, the insurance com- 
pany raised, among other questions, 


there was admiral- 
whether the 
could recover for a “constructive 
total loss,” and, third, whether the dam- 
and subsequent cost of repair were 
ascertained. 


first, whether 
second, 


three: 
ty jurisdiction ; 


owner 


age 
properly 
Question of Jurisdiction 

The ju 


cause of 


risdiction question arose be- 
provision in the policies 
that the owner warranted that sae yacht 
would be laid up and out of commission. 
It was held that the policies were poli- 
insurance,” insuring 


the 


cies of “marine 

against perils of the sea, over which 
admiralty jurisdiction extended notwith- 
standing these provisions. Insurance 
against the perils of the sea, the court 
said, is “business” or “commerce” of the 
sea, whether the insured ship be loaded 


or unloaded, moving or laid up. 

“It may not be amiss to observe,” the 
court summed up on this point, “that, 
though this precise question appears not 
to have arisen, other marine insurance 
have come up, and in them the 
courts have generally accepted admiralty 
jurisdiction simply on the ground that 
the Supreme Court in the Dunham case 
(New England Marine v. Dunham, 11 
Wall. 1) had settled the point. We may 
note that great reliance has been 
placed on analogies of other types of 
contracts where distinctions have been 
between engaged in active 
and ships laid up. 

The difficulty is that these 
tions in their own field are 

unreal, and their continued life rests on 
their nature, not on their merit. We see 
no value in erecting another set of un- 
real distinctions here, when it can be 
demonstrated that the contract in issue 
fits the original rule laid down.” 


Constructive Total Loss 
The second question was whether the 


issues 


alec 
also 


ships 


made 

service 
wai distinc- 

generally 


fairly 


owner may claim a constructive total 
loss of the damage to his yacht is only 
slightly more than 50% of the repaired 
value of the ship. It was held that, if 


a shipowner is entitled to claim a con- 
structive total loss, he must show only 





the cost of repair exceeds 50% of 
repaired value. The policies gave 
insured the privilege of abandon- 


ment if the ship was a constructive total 


1at application of the rule 





of Pezam v. National Ins. Co., 15 Wend. 
N. Y. 453, that under the circumstances 
here it must be shown that the cost of 
repair would equal or exceed the value 
f the yacht when repaired, would result 
in many difficulties in connection with 
time policies. “Shipowners would be 


without the ordinary privilege of aban- 
donment if their ships happened to be 
in port when damaged. And where, as 


here, the ship was not to be moved, 


under the American rule 
We believe the Pezam 


abandonment 
would not exist. 


case is not consistent with the general 
rules of constructive total loss. The 
‘American rule is the moiety rule, and 


applies wherever the ship is when dam- 
aged.” 
Cost of Repairs 


On the third point the district court 
had found that “the cost of repair to 
the yacht was $150,399 and that the value 
of the yacht under the terms of the in- 
surance contract was $240,000. Judge 
Clancy also found that under another 
part of the constructive total loss rule, 
abandonment is permissible if it is rea- 
sonable to believe that the vessel is in 
imminent peril of total loss, and that 
such was the case here. 40 F. Supp. 404.” 

Since the Circuit Court of Appeals 
agreed that the repair cost exceeded 
50% of the value of the yacht, it inti- 
mated no opinion on the propriety of 
the finding of imminent peril of total 
loss. It held that any merit in the argu- 
ment that “cost of repair” should be 
limited to putting the ship into navigable 
condition would hold only for ordinary 
seagoing vessels and would not apply 
to pleasure yachts. 

These, the court pointed out, “are 
peculiarly subject to high cost of repair, 
and insurance coverage runs high for 
this very reason.” The cost of renew- 
ing the rigging was therefore held prop- 
erly included, and the cost of repairing 
the winter house, because it was part of 
the yacht as insured, and its loss was 
part of the loss suffered. It was proper 
to include this in computing the cost of 
repair. The appellate court concluded 
that, at the minimum, cost of repair ex- 
ceeded $120,000. 

The hull policy set the value of the 
yacht at $240,000. The disbursements 
policy repeated this sum, and also stated 
that “a total and/or constructive total 
loss paid by underwriters on hull to be 
a total loss under this policy.” This was 
held to indicate that the initial deter- 
mination was to be made on the hull 
policy, where $240,000 was given as the 
value; and that there was no error in 
taking $120,000 as 50% of the repaired 
value. 





Harry V. Davis, Jr., partner with his 
father in the H. V. Davis Co., insurance 
agency, Louisville, Ky., has been ap- 


pointed chief county air raid warden. 
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ENLIST IN ARMED FORCES 


Agency Snes te Rush Heads New 
Group of North America Executives 
Entering War Service 

R. Stockton Rush, agency secretary of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, is among a group of North America 
executives entering the nation’s 
Mr. Rush, who is a son of Ben- 
chairman of the board of 


armed 
forces. 
jamin Rush, 
North 
commissioned as a 
U. S. Naval Air Force 
partment. He 
at Quonset Point, R. I. 


been 
lieutenant in the 
Intelligence De- 


America companies, has 


will report for training 


Algernon Roberts, assistant secretary 


and assistant treasurer of the North 
America companies, has been appointed 
a first lieutenant in the U. S. Army Air 
Force. He is now in training at Miami 
Beach. 

Two North America service office 
managers also have enlisted. P. S. P. 


Carpenter, manager of the Orlando serv- 
ice office, has been commissioned a Lieu 
tenant (JG) in the U. S. Navy. Mr. 
Carpenter —— had several years’ 
experience in the Far East, having been 
stationed in the North America office 
at Shanghai. 

Bruce Bridgeford, manager of the 
North America’s service office in Den- 
ver, also has been commissioned as a 
Lieutenant (JG) in the U. S. Navy. He 
formerly was associated with the Cleve- 
land service office. 

To date, approximately 255 employes 
of the North America companies in all 
parts of the country have gone into the 
service. Contact with them is being kept 
up continuously, as far as possible, by 
home office executives. 


CANADIAN UNIT EXPANDS 


Current advertising of Anglo Canadian 
Underwriters, Ltd., with head offices in 
Toronto, reveal that the company has 
embarked upon a new Canadian- wide 
operating policy to “meet increasing in- 
surance needs.” Strong groups of Brit- 
ish and American companies will now 
be represented by Anglo-Canadian and 
the company will be able to write all 
classes of insurance. 
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Royal-Liverpool Leads 
In N. Y. Bowling League 
The last Friday’s games 
in the Insurance Bowling League of 
New York were as follows: Royal Liver- 
pool won three from Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Commercial Union won three from 
Northern Aetna Fire won 
three from Phoenix Norwich, Wm. H. 
MeGee won three from Rhode Island, 
General two from 
Chubb Accident won 
from North America, Aetna Life 
won two trom Northern Assurance, 
Travelers won two from Great American, 


results of 


Insurance, 


Reinsurance won 
& Son, General 


two 


The team standing October 2 was as 
follows: 

Won Lost 
Royal Liverpool « icscesnes 1 
PGtRA VRIRE S.cccren sae eoes 7 2 
Travelets ins. Co: .icc.as 7 2 
CHUN Ge DOR canes ners 6 3 
Great AmMeriOan .<cias-05-5% 6 3 
WV Ted LC LSECE ecsrere seen 6 3 
Commercial Union ....... 5 4 
Corroon & Reynolds ..... 5 4 
General Accident ........ 5 4 
General Reinsurance ..... 5 4 
Ins. Co. of North America 5 4 
AGtRA TERETE. <.-cancoastes suas 3 6 
Northern Assurance ...... 3 6 
Northern Insurance ...... 1 8 
Phoentx Norwich «.:00«< .@ 9 
BNOGC ESIANG) o.c0%0.ccucawres 0 9 


TUG AND TOW DECISION 


In a libel by the owner of a coal 
barge against a steamtug for damage to 
the barge, the evidence showed that the 
owner of the barge was at fault for hav- 
ing permitted the barge to remain ina 
tow of barges where the fastenings of 
the inside barges, including the damaged 
barge, had not been caused to be in- 
spected by the steam tug’s master to 
ascertain if they were adequate to sus- 
tain the weight of the tier, with know: 
edge that the captain of the barge con- 
sidered the position to be one of peril. 

The steam tug being at fault for land- 
ing loaded coal barges at the end of the 
tier without causing the fastenings of 
the barges to be inspected, the steam 
tug was held liable for half the damages 
sustained by the barge. The Daly No. 
67, Kederal District Court for Eastern 
New York, 45 F. Supp. 641. 


HALF DAMAGES GRANTED 


A libel in the Federal District Court 
for Eastern New York involved a col- 
lision between tank barges, both pushed 
by tugs, in the New York State Barge 
Canal, the controversy resting solely on 
the navigation of the tows. There was 
evidence that the combined beams of 
the two barges did not exceed eighty 
feet, leaving a margin of forty feet for 
accommodation, and that the clearance 
was missed by two feet. Under these 
circumstances the court held that it was 
reasonable to conclude that both navi- 
gators were at fault, and that in con- 
sequence it was a half-damage case. The 
libellants were therefore given a decree 
for half damages. 
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American Automobile Reduces Auto 


B. I. Rates on Country-Wide Basis 


Company Says Reductions Vary from 10% to 25% from 
Previously Filed Rates; Based on Estimated 
Mileage in Unrationed States 


Louis, 


American Automobile of St. 
e of the largest of the independent 
insurance, an- 


on 
writers of 
nounced this week a country-wide re- 
duction in auto liability rates for pri- 


automobile 


vate passenger Cars, effective immediate- 
ly. Reductions from filed 
rates, the company says, vary from 10% 
to 25% depending on gas rationing classi- 
fication or estimated annual mileage. In 
the Eastern States where gasoline ra- 
tioning is now in effect the new rates 
are retroatcive to July 22 on new and 
renewal business. In other territories 
they may be applied as of August 1. 
The company makes clear, however, 
that the reductions do not apply in New 
York State where “we are required to 
continue the present rate classifications. 
Furthermore, approval of state super- 
visory officials will be necessary in the 
rate regulated states of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Washington. 


Discards Old Classification Plan 


In making its reductions the company 
has made a direct application of the ad- 
justed rate without superimposing a new 
schedule of credits upon the old classi- 
fication plan. It is explained: “The new 
rate determining factor which American 
Auto will follow in gasoline rationing 
states is simply whether policyholders 
have A, B, or C gas ration allotments. 
It no longer requires establishment of 
qualifications under the former A-1, A 
or B insurance rate classifications. Basic 
rate in the new setup is the manual 
class B rate. 

Thus, holders of A class gas ration 
books will receive 25% rate credit and 
the same will be given to policyholders 
in non-rationing states whose present 
driving is on a 3,000 miles a year basis 
or less. Holders of B class books, or 
those now driving not more than 7,500 
miles annually, will receive a reduction 
of 15% or more depending on their pre- 
vious rating classification. Those policy- 
holders who enjoy C class ration books 
for unrestricted gas allowance, or who 
have not found ways to reduce their 
mileage, will be given a premium reduc- 
tion of at least 10%. The reductions in 
all classes apply to bodily injury liabil- 
ity, no mention being made in the com- 
Pany announcement of any change in 
Property damage rates. 


previously 


N. Y. Office Announcement 


In announcing the reductions to agents 
and brokers in the states of Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, New York and Rhode 
Island, the New York branch office of 
American Automobile said in its letter: 

These amended rates may be applied 
retroactively to all policies issued effec- 
tive on or after July 22, 1942. Our agents 
and brokers should therefore give us a 
Statement of all risks where rates are 
to be adjusted in accordance with this 
rate change showing the policy number, 
name of insured and gasoline ration 
classification. Upon receipt of this, we 
Will immediately issue the necessary en- 
dorsements. This statement will be re- 


qu‘red for policies already issued through 
the month of November. December re- 
newals will be held for a few days, and 
it is requested that each producer im- 
mediately inform us of the ration allow- 
ance as respects these December policies 
so that the renewals may be issued in 
proper form. In such cases where this 
information is not in our hands by the 
end of the week, we will issue the poli- 
cies at rates heretofore in effect and 
then provide adjustment by endorsement 
upon receipt of the necessary informa- 
tion. 

“To facilitate the handling of renewals 
in months subsequent to December, we 
will provide each month to our agents 
and brokers a list of all renewals in 
time to permit the noting of gasoline 
rationing information. After completion, 
these lists may then be returned to us 
for the proper rating of renewal busi- 
ness. 

“As this simplified rating plan com- 
pletely replaces the previous A-1, A and 
B rating classes in the states where it 
is to be used, the only rating informa- 
tion we will require will be that pertain- 








New Auto Rates Greeted 
With Mixed Reactions 


The reduced auto liability rates, ef- 
fective October 1 and _ retroactive to 
July 22, were greeted with mixed re- 
actions by insurance producers. One 
comment made was that it would have 
been a smart move if the rate-makers 
had granted last summer a “temporary 
differential” in all car insurance rates. 
In other words, a flat reduction for 
everyone, of about 25% for a term of 
three months—just to keep the public 
happy and give the rate-makers a chance 
to study their problem thoroughlv. “This 
would have made it a little easier for 
brokers and agents to get the business 
they so sorely need, and would have also 
kept a lot of cars on the road,” in the 
opinion of Henry R. Adelmann, New 
York broker. 

As to the present 20-10-10 rate cuts, 
retroactive to July 22, but not apnlic- 
able to policies dated prior to that date, 
he says: “It would have been a lot 
easier if we could have figured these 
credits on all policies as they renew and 
allow the credit on the renewal policies.” 
This suggestion is in line with recom- 
mendations made by Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York to Superin- 
tendent L. H. Pink and the National 
Bureau. Specifically, this association 
urged Mr. Pink to remove the stipula- 
tion that inception date of policies had 
to be on or after July 22 in order to 
receive the rate reduction. 








ing to gasoline ration allowance, and a 
statement concerning this should be 
given to us in the usual manner by the 
agent or broker at the time the business 
is submitted. 

“We believe that this new rating plan 
and the new rates will be extremely 
helpful, but if anyone recognizes an ob- 
jection in any direction, we would appre- 
ciate having immediate advices.” 
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COMPLETE CASUALTY 'T) 


FIRE » MARINE 
FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 





No one wants a house with a leaky roof 
or with cracks where wind and rain can 
enter. Neithet should anyone be satisfied 
with the gaps that exist in the Liability 
protection of average family groups! 

The General Accident Family Liability 
policy for family protection, and the Com- 
prehensive policy for business and commer- 
cial enterprises are leaders in their field— 
afford complete protection and close the 





HAVE YOU A COPY OF OUR NEW 


Agency Department, General Buildings, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COMPLETE CASUALTY-FIRE-MARINE FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


gaps which often cause ill feel- 
ing on the part of the assured. 

Samples of folders will be fur- 
nished on request. 
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Pauley Heads Insurance 
Economics Society 


GRANT EXECUTIVE CHAIRMAN 
H. R. Gordon Designated Managing 
Director at Chicago Meeting; Most 
States Already Organized 
Chicago, Oct. 6—Officers to take 
charge of the recently revived Insurance 
Economics Society of America were se- 
lected at a meeting of the executive 
committee held today at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. New officers are: Presi- 
dent, C. O. Pauley, secretary, Great 
Northern Life; first vice-president, C. 
W. Young, president, Monarch Life; 
second vice-president, C. A. Craig, chair- 
man of the board, National Life & Acci- 
dent; secretary, Fred M. Walters, acci- 
dent and health superintendent, General 
Accident. W. T. Grant, president Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, was elected ex- 

ecutive committee chairman. 

Harold R. Gordon, who is executive 
secretary of Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, was elected to the 
new office of managing director in the 
society. He has been one of the most 
active workers in its revival and is .a 
bulwark of strength in planning its pro- 
gram of activity. 

W. G. Curtis Presided 

It is announced that these officers and 
the recently created executive committe¢ 
will direct policies of the society for a 
short period, after which an election will 
be held to select permanent officers. The 
meeting was presided over by W. G 
Curtis, president, National Casualty. A 
report by Mr. Gordon revealed that state 
chairmen have been appointed in most 
states, and many of them already have 
statewide organizations of their commit- 
tees whose principal job will be to dis- 
seminate information to be supplied by 
the Insurance Economics Society. 

Members of the executive committee 
are W. G. Alpaugh, Inter-Ocean Cas- 
ualty; W. C. Cartinhour, Provident Life 
& Accident; L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal 
Life; Dwight L. Clarke, Occidental Life, 
Los Angeles; C. A. Craig; W. T. Grant; 


A. J. Lindsley, Brotherhood Association 
of Railway Employes; G. F. Manzel- 
mann, North American Accident; S. C. 


Carroll, Mutual Benefit Health & Acci 
dent; C. W. Young, Monarch Life; Fred 
M. Walters, General Accident: C. O. 


Paulev, Great Northern Life; John 
Powell, Loyal Protective Life; W. R. 
Mengelberg, Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty. 


A. C. SEYMOUR PROMOTED 


Succeeds F. D. Gallaher as Met. New 
York Assistant Manager, Royal In- 
demnity; Started in London 

\. C. Seymour has been promoted to 
assistant manager, metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity. He suc- 
ceeds F. D. Gallaher, who is on Army 
leave of absence serving as a major, 
as announced last week in The Eastern 
Underwriter. 

Mr. Seymour began his career with the 
Roval-Liverpool Groups at the London 
office of the Roval in 1926, later having 
charge of casualty operations at the Lon- 
don citv branch. In 1939 he joined the 


Roval Indemnity in the United States 
and subsequently has handled various 
administrative and underwriting duties 
He has had well-rounded experience in 
all forms of insurance both here and 


abroad 
C. H. STANTON ELECTED 

American Casualty of Reading has 
elected Charles H. Stanton as asst 
secretary in charge of all casualty 
writing. Previously he was with the 
United States branch of the Accident & 
Casualty of Switzerland in New Yorl 
City 





APPOINT PARKER-ALLSTON 

European General Reinsurance C 
New York has appointed Parker-Allsto1 
Associates, Inc., as advertising counsel as 
of October 1, with Raymond 
as account executive. 
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London (suarantee 


The London Guarantee & Accident 


Co., Ltd., one of the outstanding insur- 
ance companies in the international 

rid of insurance, is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary this year in the 
United States. There are a number of 


the organization who have spent 


men mm 


entire business careers with the 


States 


sine 
their 
United 
James M. 


who is 


branch, one of whom is 


United 


celebrating his 


man- 
thirty-fifth 
Head 
Fifth 


Haines, States 
acer, 
with the 


anniversary company. 


now maintained at 55 
Avenue, New York City. 

The New York Insurance Department 
on October 14, 1892, United 
States branch of the London Guarantee 
& Accident a 
insurance in the 


office is 


issued to the 


license to write casualty 


United States. Its de- 


posit capital was $200,000. At the time 
casualty insurance in the United States 
was in its infancy. It was a class of 
insurance little known abroad and prac- 
tically unknown here. In fact, thou- 
sands of insurance agents in the United 


time had never written a 
insurance. 


States at the 
line of casualty 
A. C. Edwards First U. S. Manager 


When the company est ablished its 
United States branch in Chicago its first 


United States manager was A. C. Ed- 
wards, who came from Canada and 
brought with him “to the States” such 


characters as Captain A. W. 
Fred Lawson and _ Captain 
Black. It is not known at the present 
time why Chicago was picked out as 
headquarters half a century The 
companies writing personal accident in- 
surance and experimenting with employ- 


colorful 
Masters, 


ago. 


ers’ liability, public liability and burg- 
lary insurance were located mainly in 
New York, Boston and Hartford. 

Mr. Edwards died within a few years 


after coming to the United States, due 
possibly to the strain of trying to estab- 
lish a new company in a field largely 
new. Certainly the going must not have 
been easy, for at the end of 1893 (the 
first full year) the company’s annual 
statement showed an unearned premium 
reserve (or reinsurance reserve, as it 
was known in those days) of only $109,- 
224 and a2 surplus to policyholders of 
$239,397. Mr. Edwards hardly could have 
foreseen that in the next fifty years 
the United States branch would write 
over $300,000,000 in premiums, and after 
paying out or reserving for 
United States claimants more than $150,- 
000,000 would, after meeting expenses, 
have a surplus over all liabilities of 
around $7,000,000. An exact breakdown 
of the outgo for expenses is not avail- 
able, but a fair estimate would be about 
$65,000,000 in producers’ commissions; 
$30,000,000 in salaries of employes, $10.- 
000,000 in taxes to the State and Fed- 
eral Governments and the balance for 
the cost of adjustment of claims, in- 
spection of risks, ete. 

The assets of the 
branch on a market 
end of June, 1942, were 


losses of 


company’s U. S 
value basis at the 
$17,000,000 


The Dynamic Captain Masters 


Captain A. W. Masters succeeded A. 
C. Edwards as United States manager 
he was one of the most dynamic 





Accident Observes 
5Oth Anniversary in United States! 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


| Commemorative Boo'I+t 
| In commemoration of its fiftieth 
| anniversary the United States head 
office of London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent has prepared an_ interesting 
| booklet containing historical data, 
| human interest sidelights on progress 


made over the years, and personal 
career data. It will be presented to 
agents, brokers and friends of the 





I -ondon nn Guarantee. 


and colorful personalities the bus‘ness 
has ever known. He was a “Blue-nose” 
who had sailed before the mast out of 
Nova Scotia. His business was insur- 
ance but his language, when aroused, 
was that of the sea. His initial post in 
the U. S. branch of London Guarantee 
was that of superintendent of agencies. 
In this capacity he pe rsonally anpointed 
such agencies as Conkling, Price & 
Webb of Chicago; Fred. L. Gray Co. of 
Minneapolis: Thos. F. Daly of Denver; 
E. C. Landis of San Francisco; V. F. 
McNeil & Co. of New Haven; Marshall 
J. Smith & Co. of New Orleans; Elmer 

Lord & Co. of Boston; Raymond & 
Raymond of Detroit; Ryan and Cable 
of Buffalo, and many others. All of 
them were pioneers and leaders in the 
agency field and all of them are still in 
existence although now conducted by 
the sons, grandsons and associates of the 
founders. 


Fred W. Lawson and Calvin Berger i 


The Captain’s first assistant and un- 


derwriter was Fred W. Lawson, who 
also hailed from Nova Scotia and came 
to Chicago as a young man when the 
U. S. branch was established. As an 
underwriter he was what might be called 
a “natural.” He quoted rates and ac- 
cepted or declined business by intu‘tion 
rather than by rule of thumb—no mean 
qualification in those days when the only 
use for a manual was to determine a 
basis from which to start to cut and the 
only rule was, get the business anyway 
you can. Mr. Lawson piloted the branch 
through the years when automobile in- 
surance was being developed as a major 
line of casualty business, through the 
hectic days of the first World War and 
through the unprofitable years when em- 
ployers’ liability insurance was being 
supplanted by workmen’s compensation 
insurance. He was also manager when 
the beautiful London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent building was built on the site of 
old Fort Dearborn in Chicago. 

Mr. Lawson retired in 1923 and was 
succeeded by Calvin Berger, who was of 
Pennsylvania Dutch extraction and who 
radiated personality, integrity and Dutch 
determination. He had come up through 
the ranks, having been the company’s 
first and, for some time, only payroll 
auditor. The company, incidentally, was 
one of the first, if not the first, to insti- 
tute the practice of auditing payrolls. 
Subsequently Berger took over the man- 
agement of the credit insurance depart- 
ment at a time when it looked as though 
this form of insurance was not a feasible 
nronosition. He turned it into a profit- 
able department. Although many have 


Long Service Agencies in Tribute to 
Company on 50th Anniversary Here 


insurance agents 
country, long in 


A number of leading 
in various parts of the 
the service of the London Guarantee & 
Accident, join this week in speaking of 
the happy relationship which has existed 
between the company and themselves. Typ- 
ical of this regard is the comment mad? 
by W. M. Snider, manager, —— de- 
partment of the Thomas F. Dalv \gencs 
Co. of Denver, who said: “From the 
executive staff all the way down the line 
the London Guarantee possesses a friend 
liness and ability which, combined with 
outstanding underwriting vision, has made 
the company popular with our policyhold- 
ers and, therefore, of much value to our 
agency.” 

Daly Nearly 50 Years With Company 
Daly founded this agency 
around 1890, and its appointment to rep- 
resent the London Guarantee & Accident 
as general agents was personally made by 
Captain A. W. Masters, then United States 
manager of the company. The appoint- 
ment dates back to Dec. 27, 1892. Mr. 


Thomas F. 


Daly, possessed of a dynamic personality, 
quickly became a leading casualtv agent 
in the Rocky Mountain area, and for a 


period of years prior to 1915, when Col- 
a passed a workmen’s compensation 
law, he wrote most of the emplovers’ lia- 
bility premiums in the state. The busi- 
ness was incorporated in 1905, taking its 


present title. Mr, Daly insured a number 
of mining risks, bearing such names as 
Little Johnny Mine, the Stratton Inde- 
pendence Mine, Camp Bird, Portland and 
Smuggler—names all rich in Colorado 
history—and the London Guarantee & Ac- 
cident received the premiums from these 
mines during their days of richest pro- 
duction. 

Thomas F. 
and his son, 
as president, 
day. 


Daly died August, 1921, 
Clarence J., succeeded him 
which position he holds to- 


Hinchman-Rolph & Landis 


Hinchman-Rolph & Landis of San Fran 
has also represented the London 
Guarantee for nearly half a century, Philip 
F. Landis, partner in that agency, recalls 
that the appointment was made shortly 
after the company entered California on 
a general agency basis. The original firm 
was Bolger & Landis, and upon the death 
of Mr. Bolger in the early 1900’s the 
firm of Landis & Brickell was formed, 
the latter passing away in 1926. James 
Rolph, Jr., became a partner in 1928. He 
was then Mayor of San Francisco and 
subsequently became Governor of the state. 
James Rolph ITT took his place in’ the 
firm and the agency was known as Rolph, 
Landis & Ellis. The merger between 
Rolph and Landis and the Hinchman Co. 


(Continued on Page 37) 


cisco 








J. M. HAINES 


tried, only two companies have been sue- 
cessful in writing credit insurance, and 
the United States branch of the London 
Guarantee is one of them, due largely 
to the sound basis upon which it was 
placed by Mr. Berger. (The other is 
American Credit Indemnity of Balti- | 
more.) 
Mr. 
head 
moved 


1924. 





Berger was manager when the 
office of the U. S. branch was | 
from Chicago to New York in} 
His untimely death occurred in 
1929 and he was succeeded by J. M 
Haines, known to nearly everyone in the 
industry as Jim Haines. He modestly 
says that his only hope is to be able t 
fill adequately the shoes of his illustrious 
predecessors and to lead the branch om 
to even bigger and better things in the 

future, 


Official Family of U. S. Branch Today 


Associated with United States Mar: | 
ager James M. Haines today in the heat | 
office organization of the London Guar: | 
antee is the following executive orgatl- 
zation: i 

H. Lloyd Jones, deputy U. S. mat! 
ager: J. R: Robinson, assistant U. S§ 
manager; J. F. Cunningham, secretary | 
treasurer; P. D. Olmstead, superintent: | 
ent of agencies; W. E. Lowther, get-/ 
eral counsel; G. B. Wesley, supt. liabil | 
ity claims; W. Schobinger, supt. com 
pensation claim department; F. E. New: § 
ton, office manager; Elmer Jones, assi* 7 
tant supe rintendent production depart] 
ment; B. FE. Farley, superintendent | 
automobile department; D. W. LaRoc- 
que, superintendent compensation atl 
liability department; J. W. Hamilton 
superintendent burglary and plate glas 
departments; Stuart Duffield, super 
tendent personal accident department:| 
V. W. Knapp, superintendent safety amy 
engineering department; J. M. McClos} 
key, superintendent boiler and machit:| 
ery underwriting department; 
Pringle, superintendent pay roll aul 
department; W. P. Comstock, statis 
cian; H. O. Van Tuyl, superintendett 
accounts department. 

The London Guarantee is an age ent) 
company. 
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Careers of Key Men in Head Office 
Of London Guarantee & Accident 


Careers of 
\ccident’s United States 
the 
H, Lloyd Jones, d 


States manager. 


James M. Haines 


lames M. Haines, United States mana- 
ger of London Guarantee & Accident, who 
‘s celebrating his thirty-fifth anniversary 
with the company, is unquestionably one 
of the leaders in the insurance business. 
An estimate of him made several years 
ago by the top vice-president of another 
still holds 
good today—and even more so. He said: 
“When Jim Haines talks we listen. He 
is neither a dreamer nor a bore, He not 
only knows how to commence, but how 
to stop ; and he doesn’t ruffle our feelings 


important casualty company 


when he disagrees with us.” 

Born in Adrian, Mich., Mr. Haines went 
to school in Wabash, Ind. His first job 
was with the company of which he is now 
the head in the United States and was 
that of a clerk in the statistical depart- 
ment. He got it as a result of answering 
an advertisement : “Wanted: Someone good 
at figures and handwriting.” 

The young man’s work for three or four 
months, which was to combine some fig- 
ures on one side of a sheet with figures 
on another side, attracted the attention 
of Fred W. Lawson, then acting U. S. 
manager. Young Haines had worked at 
nights and Sundays until he had mastered 
the job which involved some intricate 
bookkeeping. After a short time he was 
moved into the liability department. That 
was another clerical job having to do with 
entering daily reports on ledgers, registers 
and balancing one against the other. Fred 
Shove was liability underwriter. 

Two or three years later another com- 
pany was organized and Mr, Haines went 
with it for about eight months. In the 
meantime, Mr. Shove had been made man- 
ager of the Globe Indemnity in the West 
and Mr. Lawson wanted ‘Haines to return 
to the London to succeed him as liability 
underwriter, which he did. 

Succeeded Berger as U. S. Manager 

When C. M. Berger was made manager, 
Mr. Haines moved into the assistant man- 
agership, Berger had been mostly occu- 
pied with credit insurance and when he 
became manager he relied a lot upon the 
counsel of Haines relative to the other 
divisions of the business the company was 
writing. In 1929, when Mr. Berger died, 
Mr. Haines became United States manager. 

During the years in which Mr. Haines 
has been United States manager of the 
company it has consistently made an un- 
derwriting profit in this country. He has 
tackled many underwriting and production 
problems in a courageous way and has not 


40 Tons of Scrap Turned In 
By Travelers’ Home Office 


From the basements, roofs and store- 
rooms that go with twenty-three acres 
of floor space in the home office build- 
ings of the Travelers in Hartford, nearly 
forty tons of miscellaneous metal scrap 
have been gathered for the newspaper 
united scrap campaign. 

Biggest single items were the two 12- 
ton steel towers that previously sup- 
ported the antennae of Station WTIC. 
The towers have not been used by the 
Station since 1929, Eight tons of the 
Inaterial collected is bronze, which in- 
cludes grill work from the banks con- 
nected with the Travelers, ponderous 
lighting fixtures used in private offices 
years ago, and equipment from the com- 
Pany cafeterias. 


the key men on the head office executive staff, London Guarantee & 
es Braneh, have teemed with drama and human interest, and in 
, following highspots are given those of James M. Haines. United States manager ; 
eputy United States manager, and John R. Robinson, assistant United 


hesitated to chop off or soft pedal on lines 
or in territories where he thought produc- 
tion should be halted. He is not a pessi- 
mist about the future of the casualty busi- 
ness in this country. He is a firm be- 
liever in the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters and thinks the busi- 
ness would be in chaos without it. Mis- 
takes have been made in the past, but he 
believes they are kept at a minimum. 
While sometimes there has not been co- 
operation, in the long run there has been 
plenty of it, and all cooperation is so 
much velvet. 


Mr. Haines is a past president of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives and of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 


H. Lloyd Jones 


H. Lloyd Jones, deputy United States 
manager, London Guarantee & Accident, 
who was born in Wales, came to this 
country in 1913 andghis first insurance 
connection was with the Globe Indemnity 
in its home office in the accounting divi- 
sion. Later the Globe sent him to Phila- 
delphia in its branch there. During the 
first World War he served in the British 
Army. He returned to the United States 
in October, 1919, and after some experi- 
ence with insurance companies as an ac 
countant and statistician, he became comp- 
troller of the London Guarantee in Jan- 
uary, 1926. In January, 1934, he was 
appointed assistant United States manager, 
and in January, 1938, deputy United States 


manager. He is vice-chairman of the gov- 
erning committee of the Aero Insurance 
Underwriters and is a member of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. 


John R. Robinson 


John R. Robinson, assistant United 
States manager, native of Minneapolis, 
was educated in the public schools of 
Santa Cruz, Alameda and Hayward in 
California, and in 1921 was graduated 
from Stamford University, His entire 
business career has been spent in the in- 
surance industry. 

Starting in his father’s local agency in 
Hayward, Mr. Robinson later became an 


inspector for the California Inspection 
Rating Bureau and in 1924 went to work 
in the Pacific Coast department of the 
Phoenix Indemnity at San Francisco, Fol- 
lowing advancement to the post of chief 
underwriter and agency supervisor, he was 
in 1927 appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies at the home office and later in the 
same year was elected vice-president. 

Following the consolidation of the head 
office organization of the London Guar- 
antee and Phoenix Indemnity, Mr. Robin- 
son was appointed superintendent of pro- 
duction for the London Guarantee. On 
January 1, 1938, he was appointed assist- 
ant United States manager. 





Long Service Agencies in Tribute 


(Continued from Page 36) 


was consumated in 1935, Mr. Ellis re- 
signing to join the Fireman’s Fund. 

Ever since the firm of Bolger & Landis 
first represented the London Guarantee 
in the 1890’s until the death in 1939 of 
Edward C. Landis, this agency has con- 
tinuously represented the London Guaran- 
tee. It has been a happy association, and 
Philip F. Landis, who entered the busi- 
ness in 1923, is warm in his feeling that 
the company has been primarily interested 
in the sound development of the insurance 
business and in recognition of the prin- 
ciples behind the American Agency Sys- 
tem. 


Raymond & Raymond 


Raymond & Raymond of Detroit, whose 
representation of the London Guarantee 
dates back to 1897 also came under the 
stimulating influence of Captain Masters. 
Upon making the appointment he_ told 
Charles L. Raymond one of the original 
partners, that a greater production effort 
was necessary in the state if the people 
of Michigan were to be properly protected. 
In the year previous to 1897 they had 
purchased insurance in all companies to 











Since 1885 The Preferred Accident 
Insurance Company has defended its 
policyholders against loss. Through 
good times, wars and depressions— 
it has always lived up to its slogan of 
“PROMPT PAYING PREFERRED.” 

Prompt settlements of claims has 
made the “Preferred” the preferred 
company of an ever increasing num- 
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“PREFERRED” 
@ee 


As Defined by the Dictionary: 


“Set above or before in estimation or favor; 
regarded or honored before another; held in 
greater favor; liked better.” 


The record of ''PREFERRED" performance 
for 57 years has made this a living definition. 


THE | 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Epwin B. ACKERMAN, President 


ACCIDENT 
LIABILITY 








ber of policyholders and has cemented 
the mutually profitable relationship 
between the Company, its Agents and 
Brokers—a large majority of whom 
have been “Preferred Producers” for 
a long period of years. 

You, too, should place your busi- 
ness with “PROMPT PAYING PRE- 
FERRED.” 


BURGLARY 
COMPENSATION 








the extent of a combined volume of about 
$340,000. That Raymond & Raymond ben- 
efited by Captain Masters’ advice is in- 
dicated by the fact that today, in its fifty- 
eighth year, this agency enjoys a sizeable 
volume and a fine reputation in Detroit. 

Robert W. Wolf and his associates, who 
now operate Raymond & Raymond, say 
in tribute to the London Guarantee that 
all through the years there has always 
been a head office understanding and ap- 
preciation of the problem of producers. 

Ryan & Cable 

Ryan & Cable of Buffalo, founded by 
James Ryan forty-six years ago, has rep- 
resented the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent for about thirty-six years, as general 
agents for casualty lines, Its founder was 
one of the leaders in Buffalo of the ma- 
rine industry, and was politically promi- 
nent. In his day the agency was known 
as James Ryan Sons Co. 

In 1901 William H. Ryan, a former 
Congressman, no relation to James Ryan, 
joined the firm. In 1910 Frank E. Cable 
joined forces with William H. Ryan un- 
der the firm name of Ryan & Cable, Inc., 
and their association lasted until a few 
years ago when Mr. Ryan passed away. 

For many years the active insurance 
man in the agency has been Frank E. 
Cable, who has been contact man between 
his agency and the London Guarantee. 
This week he visited the U. S. head office 
of the company in New York and while 
here was interviewed by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. He said: “The London Guar- 
antee has been our principal company for 
casualty lines. I have really grown up 
with the company as J. M, Haines and 
the late Charles Newhouse were boys 
working in the head office when I, as a 
boy, worked in a Buffalo insurance agen- 
cy. The company and its officers have 
my admiration and esteem and I am happy 
to extend congratulations upon its fiftieth 
milestone.” 


Conkling, Price & Webb 

Conkling, Price & Webb, Chicago, gen- 
eral agents of London Guarantee whos« 
territory is Illinois and five counties o 
Indiana, and who will shortly celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the agency, 
were anpointed by the London Guarante 
soon after the firm began selling insur- 
ance. That representation has continued 
to this date and has been an unusually 
happy association. It is the only general 
casualty insurance company represented by 
Conkling, Price & Webb which also rep 
resents fidelity and surety for the 

that company writes. 
The firm was formed in 1893 by Ben 
jamin H. Conkling, Fred A. Price and 
Shortly thereafter Lew 


lines 


George D. Webb. 


H. Webb entered the firm. The present 
partners are Lew H. Webb, Lawrence 
W. Zonsius and William T. Cline. Mr. 


Webb is now in his second term as presi 
dent of the National Association of Cas 
ualty & Surety Agents. 


SAFFORD IN U. S. ARMY 

Theodore Safford of A. W. Shell & 
Co., Cincinnati, has been commissioned 
a captain in the chemical warfare divi 
sion of the United States Army His 
term as trustee of the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents is being filled by 
George B. Wilson, also of Cincinnati. 
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New Yorkers Endorse 
Ins. Economics Society 


A. & H. CLUB GOES ON RECORD 


Christmas Party Off; Gifts to Be Sent 
To Members in Service; Lecture 
Support Urged 


taken at the first Fall 
dinner meeting of Accident & Health 
Club of New York was its endorsement 
of the revived Insurance Economics So- 





Chief action 


ciety of America following presentation 
of its scope and objectives by James R. 
Garrett, National Casualty, who is New 
York State the society. 
Voting 


chairman of 
unanimously in favor of a resolu- 
tion proposed by Mr. Garrett, the club 
designated Wesley T. Hammer, Loyalty 
Group, to represent it on the state com- 
mittee. 

Responding to another appeal from 
Mr. Garrett the New York club was re- 
ceptive to sponsorship of a bill to be 
introduced in the next legislative session 
providing for temporary licenses for A. 
& H. agents. Final approval of this 
sponsorship will be discussed at the 
club’s next executive committee meet- 
ing. Passage of such a bill will permit 
new A. & H. agents to solicit business 
as soon as their companies permit with- 
out waiting to take the state’s written 
examination. 

Clement F. Demsey, Travelers, presi- 
dent of the club, presided at the meet- 
ing and did a fine job. After hearing 
various reports including those of the 
secretary and the treasurer, Mr. Demsey 
put the spotlight on the educational 
work being done by E. E. Bradley, Globe 
Indemnity, club vice-president in charge 
of that activity. Particular attention was 
called to the new class in A. & H. in- 
surance being given this season by the 
Insurance Society of New York under 
auspices of the A. & H. Club. It will 
open Thursday evening, October 22, and 
students will be prepared to take the 
examination of the State Insurance De- 
partment for A. & H. agents sometime 
in November. Fee for the course is $10. 


Christmas Party Called Off 


Because of the war the New York 
club will not hold its annual Christmas 
party this year, but plans were made for 
a holiday dinner meeting. It was also 
decided to send gifts to club members 
now in the armed forces; a special fund 
is being built up to take care of these 
gifts. Men abroad will in sent an ap- 
propriate box and men in domestic serv- 
will receive a $5 money order. All 
home on December furlough will be 
guests at the holiday dinner. 

President Demsey read a letter from 


ice 


Fk. M. Walters, General Accident, who 
is ~ relations chairman of the Na- 
tional A. & H. Association, urging that 


each Sn al club should include a definite 
public relations program in its schedule 
for the coming months. Leslie W. Win- 


slow, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, was 
designated as New York chairman. 

\ nominating committee was ap- 
pointed, Robert Pope, Employers’ Lia- 
bility, as chairman, to select slate of 
1943 officers to be voted on at the 
November meeting of the club. Final 
feature of the evening was the showing 

| war pictures by John J. Hartney, 

ifety engineer of United States F. & G. 


MISS JOHNSON IN WAVES 


Miss Louise Jolinson, for the past five 
ears with the Travelers’ casualty branch 
in Newark, has enlisted in the WAVES 
and reports to Oklahoma University, Ok- 
lahoma City, where she will take a course 
if training. She has a brother, Harold, 
who is a machinist’s mate on a subma- 
ine, and her fiance is taking officer’s 
training work at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


Sommer Has New Post 
In Continental Casualty 


MANAGER INTERMEDIATE DEP’T 


A. B. Hvale Succeeds Him as Chief 
A. & H. Underwriter; W. J. Feather 
Goes Into Field 








In a realignment of home office man- 
power, Continental Casualty has granted 
Armand Sommer, assistant to the vice- 
president, a 12-month leave of absence 
from his duties as head of the home 
office A. & H. underwriting department, 
in order to accept a temporary appoint- 
ment as manager of Continental’s inter- 


mediate division. This is the newest 
unit in its A. & H. department which 
has made. sizeable production strides 


since it was organized last year. 

A. B. Hvale, assistant secretary of 
Continental in its A. & H. department 
and twenty-seven years with the com- 
pany, will take Mr. Sommer’s post as 
acting manager of underwriting. 

This re alignment was made necessary 


by the resignation of W. J. Feather, 
intermediate division manager, who has 
returned to field production. He has 
been given territory in Indiana. 
Armand Sommer, now in his tenth 
~ with er Casualty, is wide- 
known in A. & H. circles. In addi- 


<i to being a age eal underw riter, he 
is a writer of ability on A. & H. trends 
and developments. “Continental News” 
in a forthcoming issue says about him: 

“His duties with Continental, on the 
surface, would appear to have been re- 
lated entirely to underwriting. Because 
of his flexibility and broad experience, 
however, he has been called upon to 
handle problems and situations of every 
type: sales, agency, underwriting and 
administrative. It is that same flexibility 
which permits his temporary transfer to 
the intermediate division.” 

A. B. Hvale, thirty-six years in the 
business, has been associated in the Con- 
tinental with all phases of A. & H. un- 
derwriting. “He has always had unusual 
talent in eliminating ‘bugs’ from systems 
and speeding up operations,” says “Con- 
tinental News.” Furthermore, he under- 
stands the field viewpoint. 


Co-Chairmen of ‘Jewish 


Federation Campaigns 





Morton K. Whitehill and George P. 
Frenkel have been named co-chairmen 
of the general insurance committee par- 


1942 merged campaign 
of the New York and Brooklyn Fed- 
eration of Jewish Charities. Also par- 
ticipating in the drive is a life insurance 
committee, of which Benjamin Salinger 
and William L. Meissel are co-chairmen. 
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WM. K. FLETCHER DEAD 
Succumbed to Stroke Early Oct. 7; In 
Office Previous Day; With Excess 


Underwriters, Inc. 


William K. Fletcher, an underwriter 
with Excess Underwriters, Inc., of New 
York, died of a stroke early Wednesday. 
October 7, at his home in Rockville Cen- 
ter, Long Island. .He was in his early 
forties. The day Refore he attended of- 
fice duties and seemed in perfect health; 
that evening he attended a Masonic 
lodge meeting. Coming so suddenly, his 
death was a shock to many friends along 
William Street where he had been a pop- 
ular figure for years. 

Mr. Fletcher joined Excess Underwrit- 
ers in April, 1941, and prior to that was 
with Excess Insurance Co. of America 
and in the agency field. Some years 
ago he was chief casualty underwriter 
of Franklin Surety Co. 

Burial is today at Jamaica, Long Isl- 
and. He is survived by his wife and two 
children. 





Insurance Setup in Newark’s 
Community Chest Drive 


Laurence FE. Falls, vice-president, 
American of Newark is serving as chair- 
man of the insurance division of New- 
ark’s annual Community Chest drive now 
under way. Supporting him are the fol- 
lowing vice-chairmen: William B. Rear- 
den, executive vice-president, Firemen’s 
of Newark and affiliated companies, for 
casualty and surety lines and John S. 
Thompson, vice-president, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, for life company contacts. Chair- 
man Falls will handle fire company end 
of the campaign. 





Lewis M. Gabble, affiliated with J. M. 
Byrne Co., Newark, as a producer, has 
been commissioned second lieutenant in 
the Quartermaster’s Corps and reported 
Oct. 7 to Newport News. 
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JUVENILE LIFE POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 


Sell Complete Personal Protection 


LIFE, HOSPITAL AND DISABILITY POLICIES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 
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AUTO-AIR TRAVEL ACCIDENT AND SPECIAL COVERAGE 
FORMS PAYING LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 








FEDERATION PROGRAM READy 





W. G. Curtis and Dr. A. A. Stockdale 
Guest Speakers; Dull, Sweeney to Pre. 
side; October 16 Meeting Date 


W. G. Curtis, president, National Cas- 
ualty of Detroit, the founder and first 
chairman of Insurance Economics §p- 
ciety of America, is slated to speak at 
the forthcoming annual convention Octo- 
ber 16 at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
of the Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York. He will dwell on the or- 
ganization and history of that society 
and the Insurance Federation in general, 
Other guest speaker will be Dr. Allen 
A. Stockdale of New York Association 
of Manufacturers. Both will talk follow- 
ing luncheon. 

A business session with reports of of- 
ficers and committeemen opens _ ihe 
morning program of the convention fol- 
lowed by election of new officers and 
directors. Thomas W. Sweeney of H. 
Mosenthal & Son, president of the fed- 
eration, will preside. Floyd N. Dull 
Continental a executive commit: 
tee chairman, and E. H. Hunt, counsel, 
will be prominent in the proceedings 
Mr. Dull will preside at the luncheon 
and will introduce President Sweeney, | 
who will extend the welcome. William | 
J. Thompson, Gobe Indemnity, member- 
ship chairman, will speak on the can- 
paign now under way. 

Election of executive committeemen 
and general discussion will feature the 
afternoon session. Convention commit 
tee chairman is James R. Garrett, Na- 
tional Casualty, immediate past president. | 


BRATNEY NEWARK VISITOR | 








Maryland Casualty V.-P. at Open House 
Party Given by Sam Williams and 
Blake Lumpkin 


Bertrand H. Bratney, vice-president, 
Maryland Casualty, was a Newark, N. J, 
visitor on October 1, attending the “open | 
house” party given by his company 10 | 
welcome Sam M. Williams, Jr., as a 
sistant resident manager of the Newark ' 
branch and farewell to Blake Lumpkin, | 
who is now assistant agency director. [ 
Practically every casualty-surety branch 
manager of the city attended the affair, | 
which was held in the Down Town Club, 
and it gave Mr. Bratney an opportunity 
_to meet the Newark fraternity. Both 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Lumpkin received 
the best wishes of a host of friends. 
Alfred H. Edwards, formerly of New- 
ark, but now American Surety’s mat- 
ager in Milwaukee, who was East on his 
vacation, attended the party and renewed | 
old acquaintances. 


” 





N. J. SQUARE CLUB TO MEET 


The Insrance Square Club of New® 
Jersey will hold an open meeting at the 
Hotel Douglas in Newark on Friday. 7 
October 16. President Fred W. Hat) 
ney will preside and Judge Robert H. | e 
Davidson of the Passaic County Court ® 
of Common Pleas will be the guest 
speaker. 
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Study f Federalize 
H. & A. Insurance Starts 


ECONOMICS SOCIETY AUSPICES 


N. Y. State Committee Chairmaned by 
‘JR. Garrett View Eliot Bill in 
Congress with Misgivings 
Under the chairmanship of James_ R. 
National Casualty, the New 
committee of the Insurance 
Society of America has 
ntensive study of Federal- 


Garrett, 
York State 
Economics 
launched an 1 


ized health and accident insurance. At 
the first meeting of this committee, held 





JAMES R. GARRETT 
New York State Chairman 


under the auspices of the insurance sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade, 
consideration was given to the bill cur- 
rently before Congress (HR 7534) in- 
troduced by Congressman T. H. Eliot, 
Democrat of Massachusetts. Its pur- 
pose is to provide widespread compul- 
sory A. & H. insurance by deducting 
part of the costs thereof from the pay 
envelopes of workers, and charging part 
of the cost against the employer. 

No indication was given as to the 
progress this measure will make but it 
is an interesting fact that Mr. Eliot was 
defeated in the recent primaries of his 
state for re-election to Congress, and 
thus will not be around to steer his bill 
to passage. Furthermore, if the advice 
of the Senate Finance Committee is 
heeded, social security taxes will be 
frozen at their present point “for the 
duration.” 


Express Grave Concern 


Many members of Mr. Garrett's com- 
mittee, while in accord with some of 
the social objectives of the Eliot bill, 
expressed grave concern over the meth- 
ods suggested for bringing them about. 
The committee will continue to sound 
out the best insurance and _ social-eco- 
nomic opinion before any final decisions 
are arrived at. 

_Those attending besides Chairman 
Garrett included G. A. Buckingham, sec- 
retary-treasurer, insurance section, New 


York Board of Trade; E. H. Hunt, 
counsel, Insurance Federation of New 
York; J. J. Magrath, chairman, insur- 


ance section, New York Board of Trade; 
M, D. Griffith, same organization; Lee 
N. Colin, Brooklyn Brokers Association ; 
David Roberts, Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation of New York; J. F. Nubel, Gen- 
eral Brokers’ Association; Arthur Gold- 
berg, Queens Brokers & Agents Asso- 
ciation; Wesley T. Hammer, A. & H. 
Club of New York. By special invita- 
tion the Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Executives was represented by J. 
Dewey Dorsett, casualty manager, and 
Mark Abrahamson, attorney; and the 
Bureau of Personal A. & H. Under- 
writers by Ralph N. Brann, its secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO RELIEF 


International Claim Ass’n Votes $100 
Each to Four War Societies and 
Invests $600 in War Bonds 
The International Claim Association 
has voted to contribute $100 to each of 
the following: Army Relief Society, 
Navy Relief Society, U. S. National Red 
Cross and Canadian National Red Cross, 
it is announced by Willard E. Hein of 
the State Mutual Life, new president of 

the association. 

In addition, the association is purchas- 
ing a $500 U. S. War Savings Bond and 
a $100 Canadian War Bond. This ac- 
tion was taken to make the most effec- 
tive possible use of the organization’s 
funds in the interest of the war effort. 





MARYLAND CAMPAIGN 

State municipal officials of Maryland 
and Baltimore, the Baltimore Safety 
Council, 160,000 school children, fire de- 
partments and many other agencies are 
cooperating in Fire Prevention Week. 
The campaign is being carried to the 
homes through the school children, who 
have been provided with lists of nine- 
teen questions to take to their parents 
with the view of eliminating fire and 
accident hazards in the home. 





Starts Today as Ass’t Secretary of U. S. 
Employees’ Comp. Commission; Re- 
signs from War Department 

As of today W. D. Driscoll, formerly 
executive assistant in the insurance 
branch, fiscal division, War Department, 
started in his new post as assistant sec- 
retary to the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, located at 
285 Madison Avenue, New York. Ever 
since the War Department’s insurance 
rating plan was made effective in its 
application to all projects of that de- 
partment throughout the world, Mr. 
Driscoll has served as executive assistant 
to Lieutenant Colonel Reese F. Hill, 
chief of the insurance branch. His ex- 
perience there acquired plus his thirty 
years of previous training in company 


and agency work will be invaluable to 
him in his new work. 

His background includes association 
with Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 


American Employers and C. W. Sparks 
& Co., onetime agents in New York City 
for Fidelity & Casualty. Of the latter 
firm he was treasurer. 

The functions of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission 
in the war effort have been greatly in- 


? 
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M. STANLEY-BROWN DEAD 





Cleveland Resident V.-P. of American 
Surety Passes Two Days After Com- 
pletion of 40 Years With Company 

M. Stanley-Brown, resident vice-pres- 
ident, American Surety and New York 
Casualty at Cleveland, died October 3 
at the Billings Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
cago, after a long illness. His death 
occurred only two days after his com- 
pletion of forty years of service with 
the American Surety. 

Mr. Stanley-Brown, born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., joined the company in Cleve- 
land in 1902. He was appointed manager 
in 1905 and made resident vice-president 
on October 2, 1934. He is survived by 
his wife. 


This has been brought about 
the amendment of the 
longshoremen’s and harbor’ workers’ 
compensation act which extended its 
benefits to employes of cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contractors whose operations take 
them outside of the U.S.A., as well as 
other activities of the War and Navy 
Departments. Fresh from the War De- 
partment, Mr. Driscoll’s advice and 
counsel will be put to immediate and 
timely use. 


creased. 
by reason of 





Are they co-operative? 


trust their judgment fully? 





Helpful? 
Do they respect your point of view? Are they 
progressive, with enough experience so you can 


ask such questions about your company! 


Standard of Detroit is big enough to offer un- 
questioned financial strength, multiple lines, the 
ready assistance of a competent, nation-wide 
organization of underwriters, safety engineers, 


“What kind of folks are they?” 
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Thorough? 


. You're right to 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 


claims and field men — but not too big to be 
friendly. The company’s progressive manage- 
ment believes in an “open-door” policy, and in 





frank dealings with agent and assured. 


As a result, Standard has one of the most loyal 
groups of agents in the insurance field. You're 
in good company when you represent Standard 
Accident — one of America’s oldest and largest 
Casualty and Bonding companies. 
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FREE FOLDER 
SELLS PARENTS 
ona 





Get Your Share of Profits — Sell 
This “‘Little Daredevil’’ Policy ! 


These days of air-raid alarms and 
sudden black-outs, when parents are 
especially concerned over the safety 
of their children, it’s an easy matter 
to interest them in this child-acci- 
dent policy. 

Now, thanks to a new dramatic 
folder we have developed, it is pos- 
sible to show every parent, clearly 
and briefly, just what protection his 
child needs, and why it is his duty to 
provide this protection. 

Take full advantage of this folder. 
Let it help you sell every prospect 
with a minimum of time and effort. 
Send for it today! Look it over care- 
fully! You’ll agree that it’s a master- 
piece in hard-hitting promotion. 


Alert Salesmen Find This 
a Real “Sales” Folder! 


The combined talents of several 
direct mail specialists bring you 
this clear-cut presentation of the 
full advantages of this policy to 
mail your prospects! 


ACCIDENT «> CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Winterthur, Switzerland 
United States Head Office 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


W. A. STEFF 
New York City Branch Mgr. 
111 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The A’s Have It 


Producers’ Reactions to Auto Rate Cuts As Seen by Company 
Man; Sees Some Good Opportunities 
To Sell New Lines 


By Leslie F. Tillinghast, 


Agency Assistant, Great American Indemnity 


The author, with his ear close to the ground for producer reactions to the 
recently announced automobile liability rate reductions, expresses in the following 
some worthwhile points on “making the best of the situation.” He cautions that 
agents should not be tempted to indulge in Mr. Micawber's failing—waiting for 
something to turn up—but should go out and push intelligently the need for higher 


limits. 


such as ride-sharing practices, create new needs for automobile insurance. 
even if cars are laid up, the need is still present for drive other cars coverage. 


timely article follows: 


Rate reductions have been announced 
on gasoline rationed private passenger 
automobiles. For the purpose of this 
article, I am supposed to put myself in 
the place of an insurance producer re- 
acting to the announcement. Not only 
am I expected to react, but it is also my 
assignment to contemplate the effects— 
immediate and future—on me, my poc- 
ketbook and business, and, not the least 
important, my customers. 

This seems like a job that should have 
been given to a double-jointed octopus 
with clairvoyant powers, because there 
will be many types of reaction and there 
are too many imponderables to permit 
one to pronhesy with any sense of as- 
surance. To begin with, the business 
has done something revolutionary in 
promulgating a rate decrease that is in 
no manner based on actuarial experi- 
ence. That in itself ought to be a warn- 
ing to anyone who thinks he can pre- 
dict coming events based on more or 
less orderly precedents. 

In trying to fathom the future, I am 
reminded of the little boy who, looking 
out of the window at a heavy downpour, 
kent interrupting his reading father. 
“It’s raining, Papa,” he repeatedly 
droned. Finally, the parent, patience ex- 
hausted, shouted, “All right, all right! 
let it rain!” and the little boy meekly 
countered, “I was going to, Papa.” Ac- 
cordingly, I am going to let the future 
more or less take care of itself and con- 
fine myself to discussing the immediate 
effect upon the producer and what he 
can do to help himself in the situation. 


Still Ahead of the Game 


This rate reduction comes about at a 
time when both agents and company 
men are and have been asking how much 
longer the private passenger automobile 
business will hold up. As a matter of 
fact, wonder has been expressed that it 
has held up as well as it has, and to 
that extent, we all are still ahead of the 
game. The reduction is granted, purely 
as a patriotic gesture combined with a 
fond hope that less driving will bring 
about a justifying improvement in loss 
experience. In contributing his commis- 
sion on the saving to the policyholder, 
the agent at least can, with some accu- 
racy. measure his future expense or out- 
go. However hard he may be hit, he still 
has a model to which he can adjust his 
pattern, while the company in cutting its 
cloth can only hope that the man to fit 
will not prove too large for the finished 
suit. In saying this, there is no intent 
to diminish the agent’s problem; he still 
must make refunds and adjust himself 
to a reduced income, or find means for 
offsetting his loss by the sale of in- 
creased protection. Of the two alterna- 
tives, the latter probably is the easier; 
certainly it is the more pleasant to con- 


Furthermore, Mr. Tillinghast explains why wartime emergency situations, 
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His 


template. Accordingly, we ask ourselves 
what increased protection we can sell, 
and how. 

One of the obvious answers is higher 
limits. The very causes that have 
brought about this rate reduction supply 
the reason why policyholders should 
carry greater dollars-and-cents protec- 
tion than they have in the past. Less 
gasoline; fewer and poorer tires; cars in 
poorer mechanical condition; fewer car 
miles; but more passengers. 

Ride-sharing Popular 

A man does not have to be a defense 
worker to increase the number of habit- 
ual passengers in his car. People using 
their cars for lodge meetings, going to 
church, shopping, etc., formerly rode 
alone. Today, they are taking turns car- 
rying each other; it is exceptional to 
drive with any seats empty. The conse- 
quence is a passenger damage suit ex- 
posure that has increased materially. 
The claim cost for each accident is also 
increasing. It is increasing not only be- 
cause of the greater number of passen- 
gers carried, but also because’ of 
increased cost of materials and, not the 
least important, increased salaries and 
wages, bringing about higher values and 
a trend toward higher verdicts. The 
number of cars on the road may pro- 
gressively decrease but those that are 
left, whether their owners realize it or 
not, are exposed to a higher monetary 
liability than they have been in the 
past. They need higher limits of insur- 
ance protection. The producer should 
sell them to him. 

Mr. Micawber spent all his life wait- 
ing for something to turn up. Nothing 
ever did. Some agents, in this case, may 
be tempted to indulge themselves in the 
same practice. Others will recognize that 
things have already turned up. For ex- 
ample, they will recognize that the same 
reasons why higher limits are especially 
desirable at this time likewise create a 
more pressing need for medical pay- 
ments protection. 

People want liability insurance for 
their own protection. When they buy 
it they are thinking purely of their own 
welfare—of what would happen to them 
if they should become a defendant in a 
damage suit. Until recently, the well- 
being of the other fellow was a second- 
ary matter, if it mattered at all. It was 
not so common for persons other than 
members of one’s immediate family to 
ride in one’s car. Consequently, there 
was no particular feeling of personal 
obligation to the “outsider” who might 
be injured in an accident. If the car 
owner was to blame for the accident, his 
liability insurance would take care of 
him; if he was not to blame, it was the 
other fellow’s tough luck. 

Change in Mental Attitude 


This mental attitude has changed. 
Ride sharing practices, again, are the 
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cause. If friends or acquaintances, are 
injured while riding in your car, you 
feel a moral responsibility, even if the 
fault for the accident is not yours. Here, 
then, is the note for the agent to play 
on. Policyholders do want to recon- 
pense their guest passengers; Medical 
Payments Protection provides the means, 
Here is another obvious answer to the 
agent’s “What and how?” 

Both increased limits and medical pay- 
ments may be added in mid-term prc 
rata for the balance of the policy period; 
so the addition of these and the B. I. 
premium reduction may be handled a 
one transaction. This is logically the 
best procedure. Psychologically, the pol- 
icyholder is in the most receptive mood 
to be sold. Also, to handle both trans- 
actions at the same time will reduce the 
salesman’s time and effort as well as the 
paper work in both the producer's and 
company’s offices. 

This discussion is supposed to deal 
exclusively with business that is affected 
by the rate reduction; that is, business 
that continues in force. We might, how: 
ever, give hasty thought to one or two 
other lines that can be used for making 
up commission reductions. Related to 
automobile, is drive other cars covet 
age especially for the man who lays up 
his car. There would seem to be mort 
likelihood of a man’s driving other cars 
once his own car is out of commission. 
At any rate, the premium is so moderate 
that little difficulty should be expeft | 
enced in selling the form. 


Almost Untouched Source of Income 


There are also bicycle liability, and 
personal liability for the protection 0 
those engaged in civilian defense. he 
latter is sold on a group basis as wel 
as to individual policyholders. Thi 
means that a municipality may purchase 
the coverage for the benefit of all its 
civilian defense wardens at rates Spt } 
cially prescribed. Since the premium && | 





pense seems like a proper charge against F 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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“The War and Your Insurance Agent” 
Timely Ad ‘Theme of Two Hartfords 


Favorably received by the field was 
the recently published full page adver- 
ising message of the Hartford Fire 
and Hartford Accident in national mag- 
azines entitled “The War and Your 
Insurance Agent.” Its purpose was to 
show that insurance agents and brokers 
today are shouldering wartime responsi- 
bilities cheerfully and efficiently; that 
while many of them are in the armed 
forces, all of them are doing the best 
they can under the circumstances. The 
copy read in part: 

“The business of those agents who 
are in the armed services is frequently 
being carried on by their associates— 
sometimes by members of their imme- 
diate families. : ; 

“We urge that you continue your in- 
surance account with such agencies. We 
shall be glad to be of service to anyone 
whose insurance man has gone to war. 
If you have any questions to ask re- 
sarding any form of insurance—write 
us. We won't solicit your business and 
will endeavor to be as helpful to you 
as we possibly can. 

For the Duration 

“Your insurance man can’t get around 
today as much as he would like to. 
The tire and gas situation is preventing 
the personal delivery of renewal poli- 
cies and interfering with the frequent 
checkups that most insurance men like 
to make. You can help by calling on 
your insurance agent if you are near 
his office and by advising him by phone 
‘f you are in need of additional cover- 
And be sure to tell him if there 


agent or broker furnishing you with any 
form of insurance protection. You may 
be sure of that. But don’t wait for him 
to see you. If you need insurance, give 
him a ring or call at his office. You 
may find him typing his own policies 
and writing letters in longhand because 
some young woman in the office has just 
become a WAAC or a WAVE. But he 
will give prompt attention to your in- 
surance needs—as_ usual.” 
—Keep ’Em Flying. 


F, J. Parry on Program of 
Ontario F. & C. Agents 


F. J. Parry, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Surety, will be one of the feature 
speakers at the annual convention of the 
Ontario Fire & Casualty Insurance Agents 
Association to be held in Royal York Ho- 
tel, Toronto, October 22 and 23. Mr. 
Parry’s subject will be the “Production 
of the Premium Dollar.” 

The frills of former conventions are 
being dispensed with, according to Charles 
Priestman, secretary-treasurer, but an ex- 
tensive business program has been ar- 
ranged. In addition to business session 
speakers, addresses will also be given by 
Hartley D, McNairn, Ontario Superintend- 
ent of Insurance; C. W. Caskie, deputy 
fire marshal for Ontario, and T. E. Clen- 
dinnen of Ottawa, who will discuss fire 
prevention progress. 

One question which occupied a large 
portion of last year’s convention was that 
of agents’ qualification, which will come 


CONTINENTAL DALLAS OFFICE 





Shetter and Harris Joint Managers; 
Smiley, Freer, Smith, Albright 
Department Heads 
The Continental Casualty and its af- 
filiates, the Continental Assurance Co., 
the Transportation and National Casual- 
tv, have opened a new service office at 

Dallas, Texas. 

At the helm of the new office are 
Robert C. Schetter and Frank L. Harris, 
associate managers, who share joint ex- 
ecutive supervision over all departments. 
Mr. Schetter, prior to his association 
with the Continental organization in 
March of this year, was a manager in 
South Bend branch of a large Eastern 
company. Mr. Harris has been asso- 
ciated with Continental, in charge of the 
casualty office in Dallas, for the past 
fourteen years. 

Assisting Messrs. Schetter and Har- 
ris are the following four department 
sunerintendents: E. E. Smiley, liability 
and surety departments; Paul Freer, 
commercial accident and health depart- 
ment: A. R. Smith, disability division, 
franchise and_ hospitalization depart- 
ments and C. B. Albright, life depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Smiley is a newcomer to the Con- 
tinental organization, Mr. Freer has 
been special agent for the companies in 
Texas, Mr. Smith has been with Con- 
tinental since 1937 and has been in 
charge of the New Orleans office for 
the past three years. Mr. Albright has 
been agency supervisor working out of 
the Chicago office in the state of Iowa. 


ILLINOIS REINSURANCE DEAL 
Illinois National Casualty of Spring- 
field, Ill., has filed with the State De- 
partment of Insurance its contract to 
reinsure the Savings Mutual Casualty 
of Peoria. All liabilities and responsi- 
bilities for outstanding policies of the 


Oil Portrait of E. J. Bond 
Unveiled by the Maryland 


Stewart McDonald, chairman of the 
board and president of the Maryland 
Casualty, has unveiled an oil portrait 
of the late Edward J. Bond, Jr., presi- 


dent of the company from January, 
1937, to November, 1941. The canvas, 
painted by the noted artist Howard 


Chandler Christy, has been hung on the 
corridor wall opposite the entrance to 
the office which Mr. Bond occupied in 
thc home office for many years. The 
portrait wis unveiled at an informal 
assemblage of department heads and 
other friends of Mr. Bond at the home 
office. 

Mr. Bond died on November 12, 1941, 
having been connected with the Many- 
land for thirty-three years. 


The A’s Have It 


(Continued from Page 40) 





the municipality, producers should be 
able to create sufficient public sentiment 
for its purchase. Here is practically an 
untouched source of premium income. 
The title of this article, “The A’s 
Have It,” refers, of course, to the own- 
ers of cars carrying gas rationing stick- 
ers. But “A” also stands for agent, and 
“B” stands for broker. The alert and 
persevering insurance salesman can turn 
this rate reduction to his own advan- 
tage. At practically the same premium 
the producer can sell his policyholder 
additional protection that is very much 
needed. This will offset the loss of com- 
missions on the B. I., and, in many cases, 
will add protection that will become per- 
manent. Taking the long range view, 
therefore, the rate reduction, rather than 
being the means for reducing the pro- 
































age. 
is any change in the status of your up for further discussion under S. O. Peoria company will be assumed in re-  ducer’s income, may, with the restora- 
affairs, ete : ' Mason of Welland, past-president of the turn for which Illinois National absorbs tion of normal conditions actually prove 
‘Nothing will interfere with your association. all assets of Savings Mutual Casualty. to be the means for increasing it. 
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JOHN V. EARLS IN SOLOMONS 
Son of Cincinnati Agent Having “Time 
of His Life with the Japs”; Ensign 
in Navy; His Letter Home 


Ensign John V. Earls, 29-year old son 
of W. A. Earls, well known Cincinnat1 
agent, who sailed from San Francisco 


for the Pacific War zone on July 19, has 
been “in the thick of the fighting with 
the marines” in the Solomons Islands. 
Recently his parents were thrilled to re- 
ceive a censor-approved letter from En- 
sign Earls, dated September 18, and sent 
from Guadalcanal nied in the Solomons 


group. He wrote in part: i 
“Tl am a communications officer on 
Guadalcanal, right in the thick of the 
fig chting with the marines. 
“Aside from the racket of gunfire, we 


eat and sleep regularly. I 
it’s all a bit on the exciting 


manage to 
might add, 


side... 1 can run and am learning to 
duck into foxholes. A great life, I might 
add, but we aren’t weakening. We're 


giving them hell.” 

Recently arrived on 
an island “farther south,” 
found his new post hot. 

“We drip with perspiration about half 
the time, and the other half is used in 
swatting flies. It’s not too uncomfort- 
able, however, and I’m not a bit sorry 
about coming here.” 

With reference to the censorship 
which prevented his giving an account 
of the actual warfare, Ensign Earls de- 
clared: “But these marines are just about 

1e best bunch of fighters I’ve been able 
to imagine. I’m sure the dirty rats out 
in the hills feel the same way. 

“Thank goodness for the marines is all 
I can say. Their training has been ex- 
cellent, their spirit is superb, and their 
guts unbelievable.” 

Before entering the service Ensign 
Earls was a partner in his father’s agen- 
the Earls-Blain Co.,. Cincinnati. 


Guadalcanal from 
Ensign Earls 


Gy, 





L. R. Christman to Conduct 


U. of M. Extension Course 


The 
sitv of 


extension service of the Univer- 
Michigan is this year starting a 
course on “Insurance Principles and 
Practices,” with L. R. Christman, exec- 
utive assistant in the underwriting de- 
partment of Standard Accident, as the 
nstructor. The new course, in so far 
as Standard Accident employes are con- 
cerned, will replace the company’s study 


~ 


club, which was organized by Mr. ° hrist- 
man in 1937. Vice-President F. S. Brown 
has urged members of the home office 
staff to enroll and thus fit themselves 


for positions of greater responsibility. 


The course will be held from 7:30 to 
9:30 p. m. on each Monday evening for 
fifteen weeks, starting October 5, 1942, 


and those who pass it will receive a cer- 


tiicate from the U. of M. extension 
service evidencing this fact. 

The material covered will be substan- 
tially the same as that contained in the 
‘Insurance Principles and Practices” 
course of the Insurance Institute of 
\merica, which constituted Part I of the 
ourse which has been given in the past 
by the Standard Accident Study Club. 


FIRST BUYER OF ACCIDENT 
In the United States He Was James E. 
Bolter Who Had Policy in 
The Travelers 


The first buyer of an Accident policy 
in the United States was James E. Bol- 
ter. This was in 1864. In commenting 
on this Gordon V. Kuehner, Travelers, 
said in a letter to Canadian Insurance: 

“You may be interested to know that 
the two pennies that changed hands in 
making that oral contract—-the first pre- 
mium received by The Travelers Insur- 
ance Co.—are one of the prized antiques 
here in our home office. They hang, 
framed, in an anteroom of our directors’ 
room, and are always of great 
interest to visitors 

“Recently, some 


objects 


mathematically-mind- 


ed individual figured out that if thev 
had been invested in 1864 at a reason- 
tble rate of interest, they would amount 


) approxim«tely 38 cents at this time!” 
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H. E. HILTON’S NEW POST 


Appointed Assistant Manager, Insurance 
Dep’t., U. S. Chamber of Commerce; 
Formerly with Commercial Credit 


H. E. Hilton, formerly with the Com- 
mercial Credit Co. Baltimore, 
been appointed by the Chamber of Com- 


of has 


merce of the United States as assistant 
manager of its insurance department. 
He brings with him to the Chamber 
fourteen years of insurance experience 
in all fields. His work with Commer- 
cial Credit was in a supervisory capacity 
over its insurance operations including 
the Calvert Fire and Cavalier Insurance 
Corp. Before that he was examiner in 


the Iowa Insurance Department serving 


under three commissioners. 

Mr. Hilton’s career began as assistant 
secretary of Union Mutual Life & Cas- 
ualty of Des Moines. Later he joined 


the Employers Mutual Casualty of Des 
Moines, as field supervisor. In 1939 and 
1940 he was an attorney with the SEC 
where he followed closely the hearings 
of the TNEC, particularly in its studies 
of life insurance. 

As a part of his duties as general as- 
sistant in the U. S. Chamber’s insurance 


department, Mr. Hilton will give special 
attention to national and state legisla- 
tion, assisting in necessary studies of 


government war-time insurances and of 
activities of government departments 
that relate to the insurance industry. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CHANGES 
Henry D. Hart Made Cincinnati Resi- 
dent Manager, and Darroll S. Miller 
Has Same Post in Harrisburg 

Henry D. Hart, for past six years 
resident manager, Harrisburg office, 
Maryland Casualty, has been transferred 
to Cincinnati office as resident manager, 
succeeding Marion S. Moore, now in the 
Navy. Darroll S. Miller is new resident 
manager of Harrisburg office of which 
he has been in charge of casualty and 
surety underwriting since 1936. 

Mr. Hart came with Maryland in 1924 
in Detroit, became assistant resident 
manager; then was made resident man- 
ager of company’s central Pennsylvania 
office in Reading. When that office was 
transferred from Reading to Harrisburg 
two years later he continued as resident 


manager. Mr. Miller is a graduate of 
home office training school. After being 
a special agent he became an_under- 
writer in Rochester and later Syracuse 
offices. 


TRAVELERS CHANGES 

Raymond Simpson, formerly casualty 
field assistant in the Travelers’ office in 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been transferred to 
(;rand Rapids as assistant manager. 
Ronald W. Hunter, who was a casualty 
held assistant at Grand Rapids, has been 
transterred to the Travelers’ office at 
South Bend, Ind., in the same post. 


OPENS LOS ANGELES OFFICE 


Hartford Steam Boiler Makes Nutt 
Manager; Heath Chief Inspector; 
Names Hurst at Detroit 
The Hartford Steam Boiler announces 
that, in order to handle with greater 
efficiency its business in the Southern 
parts of California and Nevada and in 
\rizona, it has established a branch of- 
fice in Los Angeles. The territory 
handled by the new branch office was 
formerly covered by the company’s San 

Francisco department. 

S. E. Nutt, for many years resident 
agent at Los Angeles, has been appointed 
manager of the department. He joined 
the company in 1924, as an electrical in- 
spector at San Francisco. He was made 
a special agent in 1927, working out of 
Los Angeles, and became resident agent 
there in 1930. 

William Heath has been appointed 
chief inspector. He has been with the 
company since 1927, starting as an elec- 
trical inspector at Hartford. After 
spending some time working in the At- 
lanta and St. Louis departments, he was 
made an office engineer at New Orleans 
in November, 1935, a post that he held 
until the recent change. 

Also effective October 1 is the appoint- 
ment of Eugene H. Hurst to the man- 
agership of the company’s Detroit de- 
partment, to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of William H. Kerrigan. Mr. 
Hurst was born in Baltimore, and is a 
graduate of the engineering courses of 
Johns Hopkins University. He began 
work with Hartford Steam Boiler in 
1936, as a special agent in the Baltimore 
department, and was transferred to the 
Detroit department in that same capac- 
ity in July of this year. 

C. LO PHILLIPS FUND CHAIRMAN 

Charles L. Phillips, executive vice- 
president,United States F. & G., has 
been named chairman of the trade and 
industry division, Baltimore War and 
Community Fund whose drive for $2,000,- 
000 will open Oct. 15. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933. 

Of The Eastern Underwriter, published weekly 

at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1942. 

State of New York l gc = 

County of New York f§ ~ 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. L. Hadley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of The Eastern Under- 
writer and that the following is, to the best of 
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the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
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New York, : eS 
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LIEUT. BURKS MARRIED 

Lieutenant Ralph Emerson Burks, Jr, 
whose father is comptroller of the 
Standard Accident, and who is with the 
Army Air at West Palm Beach, 
Fla.. was married October 2 to Miss 
Avis Lewis, daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
James E. Vaughan, ih 


Force 


THOMAS F. DORAN DIES 


Thomas F. Doran, owner of the Ohio 


Insurance Agency of Cincinnati, died 
on September 9. 
Road, Larchmont, N. Y 

Hadley, 1111 Put 
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The Little cae of Life 
... that Make America 


NR Nee 


A boy and a girl dropping down to the 
corner drug store on a warm autumn eve- 
ning...or starting out for a football game 
in the iron-gray of an October afternoon 
..the time when you sit down to Thanks- 
giving dinner with all the family... these 
are the little moments that make America; 
this is what we are fighting to keep. 


Just as the real essence of American life 
belongs to us all, so the duty of pre- 
serving it is ours in common. Not only on 
the fighting fronts, but on the production 
line, all of us must pull together. It is In- 





dustrial Teamwork which every day is 
making the nation stronger; it is Industrial 
Teamwork that doubles and triples the 
worth of individual effort. 


Industrial Teamwork and Insurance 


Insurance is in the very warp and woof of Industrial Team- 
work in wartime. It prevents many disastrous losses 
by expert inspection; if disasters do occur, it speeds 
the new start through prompt financial reimbursement. 


x THE HOME « 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in BUSINESS and FINANCIAL publications, 
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United States Fire Insurance Co.. . . . . . « « Organized 1824 Richmond Insurance Co... .. . 

The North River Insurance Co. . . . . . . «. - Organized 1822 Western Assurance Co., U.S. Branch. one 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. . . . . . . ss Organized 1837 British America Assurance Co., U.S. Branch . 
The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh. . . Organized 1868 Southern Fire Insurance Co., Durham, N. C. 
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Crackles with valuable 
news and condensed com- 
ment on insurance devel- 
opments. It’s “must” read- 
ing—and it costs you 
nothing. More than 5,000 
readers already — and 
growing. Insurance Brok- 
ers are invited to add their 
names to our subscription 
list. No charge or obliga- 
tion of any kind. 
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An Open Letter to 


“THAT NASTY MAN” 


As of July 31, 1942 LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AGENTS HAD SOLD 
AND OBTAINED PLEDGES 


FOR 
$1,026,000,000 


of U.S. WAR BONDS, 


with MORE to follow! 


THE FRASER AGENCY 


of THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Home Office: New York City 
Hartford 
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Usborne Hethea Agency 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SU Church Street 


New York, - NY. 
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NYLIC FOR AGENTS 


A Successful Agency 
Plan Since 1896 


Nylic for Agents, a system of benefits for persistent and 
successful agents, was started by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in 1896. The primary purposes 
of this special agency plan, commonly referred to as 


Nylic, are: 


to encourage men and women of ability and integrity to 


engage in selling life insurance as a life career; 


to offer the Company’s agents an opportunity to qualify 
under the rules of Nylic for a monthly income, in 
addition to current commissions, payable in the third 
and subsequent years of an agent’s membership in 


Nylic up to and including the twentieth year; 


to offer the agents an opportunity to earn the right to 
receive a monthly income for life after qualifying 


for 20 consecutive years under the rules of Nylic; 


to give the Company a corps of permanent agents and 
thereby to provide policyholders with greater continuity 


of personal service. 


All Nylic payments to an agent are determined 
by the volume, incidence and persistency of his 
business in accordance with the terms of his Nylic 


agreement. An annual minimum volume must be 


produced. 


Nylic for Agents rewards and encourages increased 
length of service with the Company. During an agent’s 
first 20 years in Nylic, his rate of compensation per 
$1,000 of insurance on which the Nylic monthly income 
is based, is increased at the end of 5 years, 10 years 
and 15 years of continuous Nylic membership. After 
qualifying for 20 consecutive years, the agent becomes 


a Senior Nylic and receives a monthly life income. 


Before he becomes a Senior Nylic an agent’s mem- 
bership in Nylic and qualification for Nylic payments 
are subject to his continuing in good standing under 
his agency contract with the Company, and his com- 
pliance with the rules and regulations of the Company. 
However, after he becomes a Senior Nylic he will receive 
regular monthly income checks for life, whether he has 
an agency contract with the Company or not, provided 
only that he does not enter the service of another life 
insurance company. Most Senior Nylics do have an 
agency contract with the Company and continue to 
write a substantial new business, thus increasing their 
incomes by first and renewal commissions on such 


business. 


There are now nearly 1,000 living Senior Nylics 
and the present average Senior Nylic income check is 
nearly $100 per month. The average age when agents 


become Senior Nylics has been about 55. 


With this special agency plan which promotes 
and rewards long continuity of service, New York Life 
agents have a unique incentive to render the best 


possible service to their clients. 


The experience of the Company with Nylic since 
1896 shows that it benefits all concerned—the agent 


and Company, the policyholder and beneficiary. 


It is not the purpose of this advertisement to describe all of the benefits, rules and conditions of 
“Nuylic for Agents.’ For complete information about the Nylic agreement now being made with 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


newly appointed New York Life agents, see the Company's booklet entitled ‘“‘Nylic No. 3.” 
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r WHAT THE BIG PRINT GIVES TO US 
THE little print DOES N OT TAKE AWAY 


You’ve heard the popular reference, often 
made in regard to anything resembling a 
contract that, “what the big print gives to you, 





the little print takes away.” 


IN AN ACACIA AGENT’S CONTRACT there is no place for “little print.” It is all 
BIG PRINT—providing those things necessary to success—necessary to the building of a 


lifetime job. 


Before a man can succeed, he must have self-confidence—born of the knowledge that he has 
both feet on the ground and is driving toward definite, tangible objectives. Some of the 


provisions of the Acacia Agent’s Contract that create this confidence are: 


1. A continuous and ever-increasing monthly income, ending the 
constant struggle to offset expiring renewal commissions. 


2. A retirement income for later years, ending all worries about 
old-age dependency. 





| 3. Disability and death benefits, protecting both the agent and his 
family. 


These provisions free the Acacia Agent from worry—they increase our ability to produce. 
Because of them we are better equipped individually to meet the great responsibility that is 


ours of serving the Life Insurance needs 





Greek mythology contributes the symbolic of America during — 
griffin for the adornment of Acacia Mutual's é ir 
Home Office Building in Washington, D. C. countrys greatest crisis. 
Wisdom Guardianship 
Invincibility 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ 


MANAGER 





NEWARK, N. J. BRANCH 


744. Broad St. Market 2-6732 
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A CREDO 


o_ 


a HERE is no doubt about the nature of the future of the 
Die insurance business. Let there be belief in unlimited 
progress— the continuous fulfillment of the greatest economic 
idea in the history of the world to a position of commanding 
authority, concretely—invulnerable faith in the institution of 
life insurance, in the ability of the undistinguished masses of 
life underwriters of the United States of America and the Do- 
minion of Canada to meet by competent methods the needs and 
wants raised in the flow of time—a faith as well as a business. 
“A faith, also, in the efficacy of life insurance as the 
perfect instrument to solve economic problems, moving from 
one triumph to another, overcoming the exhaustion of ordinary 
resources, energy — death itself, ever effecting a wider distribu- 
tion of its blessings and through the cumulative forces of prac- 
tical and emotional reactions, to fulfill its endless destiny. 


**It is the dawn, not the dusk.”’ 


SO 


THEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Equitable Suite 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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them. 
When the armies of 


To determine the importance of life 
insurance in the war effort let us begin 
with the important part life insurance 
plays in making capital available— 
through Government—to insure its 
steadv flow into business; into financing 
of agriculture; into many other services 
vital to the war effort. No better wit- 


ness is there than Marriner S. Eccles, 
distinguished chairman of the Board ot 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, 


whose testimony (taken from a letter to 
United States Senator John Danaher 
of Connecticut) reads: 

companies are large in- 
Government securities so 
that the bulk of savings put into the 
insurance companies in the form oft 
premiums thus help in financing the 
war. Likewise, investment in life in- 
surance serves to divert funds from 


Insurance 
vestors in 











consumer markets and thus to reduce 
inflationary pressures. And, of course, 
insurance is a store of future protec- 
tion for the beneficiaries of insurance 
policies. Accordingly, I feel that next 
to the purchase of Government Sav- 
ings and War Bonds and Stamps by 
the public, investment in life insur- 
ance is particularly to be encouraged 
at this time. 


Government Bond Investments 

Since the war’s beginning, more than 
85% of all new life insurance invest- 
ments have been made in United States 
and Canadian bonds. Since the attack 
at Pearl Harbor, life companies have in- 
vested—up to the date of this writing— 
more than one and one-half billion 
dollars in U. S. Government Bonds. At 
this time these bonds constitute the 
largest single type of investment in the 
companies’ portfolios. This capital con- 
tribution to the war effort will continue 
lor the duration. Canadian companies 
have done a similarly magnificent job 
across the border. They have purchased 
more than one-seventh of all Canadian 
War Loan Bonds issued since the 
Dominion’s entry into the war. 

An example of the all-out attitude 
of life companies in thus converting 
their insurance dollars into war—or 
fighting—dollars may be found in a 
Ilransaction occuring early in August, 
When a number of life companies in a 
two-day period subscribed to $500,000,000 


the democracies 
lasting peace which will guarantee the Four Freedoms for men, women 
and children everywhere into future centuries, 
that it did much to bring about a peace we know is attainable only by 
all-out, evervone-in consecration to the cause of war. 


Associate Counsel, American Life Convention, Chicago 


HEN historians pen the record of the present global war—a war of 

ideas and ideals—the important and inspiring 
ance is playing therein should cert unly fill many a brilliant page. 
life insurance industry, its agents, executives and rank and file of home 
office and agency personnel are in such close coordination with the 
nation’s war efforts that their individual and collective contributions 
thereto are an inspiration to one who takes the time to survey and total 


part that life insur- 
The 


shall have finally won that 


life insurance can be proud 


of a Treasury ‘ ‘tap” issue, the largest 
group purchase of these securities. As 
with other Government securities issues, 
life company purchases have led all the 
rest. 

Life company investments—both pre- 
viously made and now being undertaken 
—constitute one of the ma‘or contribu- 
tions to maintenance and success of the 


war effort being made by any division 
of American business life. In every 
historical crisis the life insurance in- 
dustry has been quick to respond, par- 
ticu'arly true in the present emergency, 
which the life insurance industry thor- 
oughly appreciates as the most threat- 
ening to man’s freedoms ever encount- 
ered. 

In 1941 the average life company pur- 


chased $4 of Government bonds for every 


dollar of new premium income. This 
vear the average is reported to have 
increased to nearly $10 to one. Today, 
life insurance companies own in excess 
of $8,000,000,000 of U. S. Government 
bonds, an increase of nearly 28% over 
the value of such securities held by the 


companies on July 31, 1941. 


Great Record by Field Men in Selling 
Bonds 

The magnificent record in_ selling 
war savings bonds made by the pro- 
ducers of life insurance—those outstand- 
ing ambassadors of thrift—is another 
bright chapter in the chronicles of ac- 
complishment for advancing the war’s 
prosecution. It is inspiring to the busi- 


ness to know that more than 20,000 
volunteers among the producers joined 
with such alacrity and with such en- 


thusiasm in a far-flung and well planned 
campé 1ign for selling these war bonds and 
getting pledges. Facts about the war 
bond purchases are printed elsewhere in 


The Gold Book. Undoubtedly, the goal 
of two billions, set for December 31, 
will be reached, and it will be a phe- 


nomenal achievement because of which 
the insurance fieldmen of the nation will 
continue to win its plaudits. 

The field forces well appreciate that 
in performing these bond and stamp 
sales services for Uncle Sam that the 
bond purchasers are made aware that 
life insurance and war bonds are invest- 
ment comrades-in-arms and joined in 
the same fight with the most formidable 
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(he Great Importance of 
Life Insurance 


By Ralph H. Kastner 


In “ohe Nation’s 


‘War Gffort 





RALPH H. KASTNER 
weapon available—earned dollars. They 
thus make a definite and tangible con- 
tribution to the preservation of the 


American way of life, as well as furnish- 
ing bone and sinew for furthering our 
cause on the road to Victory—and after. 


Transition of Thrift Into Investments: 
“Compulsory Savings” 


Departing, for a moment, from the 
record of current contributions of life 
insurance in the direction of the war 


effort, let us consider the extent to which 
life insurance, in its normal and con- 
tinuing operations—without war-inspired 
diversion or special direction—has pro- 
vided strength and fiber to the very 
foundations of our national economy. 
Waging of war _ requires resources. 
Nevertheless, resources, however vast— 
as they are in China, India, Siberia— 
are of little value in waging war, if they 
are undeveloped. In the United States, 
we not only have the resources, the raw 
materials, etc., but also the industrial 
capacity to put them to effective use, 
to convert them into supplies and muni- 
It is elementary economics that 
capital goods, the tools of production, 
have their origin in savings. For a good 
portion of the tons of steel flowing daily 
from mines to blast furnaces to ship- 
yards, we can give thanks to the parsi- 
mony of Andrew Carnegie, and count- 
less other similar Americans who, by 
their self-denial and prudent economies, 
developed the capital wealth of this 
country. In capital wealth the strength 
of a nation lies, and it is from individual 


tions. 


savings and prudent investment that 
capital wealth arises. Savings is the 
hallmark of life insurance—one of its 


primary purposes and functions. 

Money saved, dollar by dollar, by 
millions of life insurance policyholders, 
turned in as premiums on life insurance 


policies and invested (or reinvested) in 
America by life insurance companies, has 
built thousands of miles of railroads, 
ultimately found its way into factories, 
laboratories, shipyards and roads—has 


become a major part of the capital of 
the nation. The enormous figure of 
33% billion dollars that appears on paper 


in dollars, of the assets of 
life insurance companies today, could 
be much more appropriately stated in 
terms of miles of railroad track deliver- 
ing tanks, guns, and fighting men; in 
number of hearth furnaces turning out 
armor plate, and in foot pounds of power 
which drives the wheels of this, the 
Arsenal of Democracy. 

At the end of 1941 the life insurance 
companies had more than $10,700,000,000 
invested in the corporate securities of 
industries, the greater part of whose 
output is now war-diverted or converted. 
Part of these funds are invested in busi- 
nesses engaged entirely in the manu- 
facture of war equipment; more than 
$5,000,000,000 are invested in public utili- 
ties which furnish power to enable our 
industries to turn out necessary war 
products; while another $3,000,000,000 is 
invested in the system of railroads which 
insures effective transportation and dis- 
tribution of raw material and finished 
products, as well as workers and troops. 


as the v alue, 


Financing of Farms 


The investment of life insurance funds 
in farm mortgages now totals more than 
$800,000,000. This life insurance financ- 
ing of farms has undeniably contributed 
materially to the record-breaking pro- 
duction of farm products announced for 
this year by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Today our nation’s farmers are 
producing the greatest supply of food 
stuffs in history—the largest corn crop 
since 1925 and largest wheat crop since 
1915. Such production has been made 
substantially possible by the loans of life 
insurance companies to farmers for the 
purchase of the land, seed, and for tools 
with which to work. America is supply- 
ing food not only for itself, but also, 
to a large extent, for our allies. Back 
of this supply is the financial assistance 
of life insurance. Total investments of 
life insurance companies in mortgages, 
both farm and urban, exceeds $6,000,000, - 
000. Urban mortgages help to provide 
homes for those engaged in war work 
and collateral lines. 


Aid to Industrial Structure 


No amount of blood, sweat and tears 
since the German Panzers first swept 
across the Polish border could have ever 
raised the industrial structure that is 
winning for Democracy today. This in- 
dustrial and agricultural economy of ours 
—this backbone of capital wealth—is 
the product of years of accumulation, 
habits of thrift and self-denial. No in 
stitution has done more to teach ane 
habits to the American people than 
life insurance. Oftentimes, like a mis- 
sionary of a strange cult, the life insur- 
ance agent has gone among the American 
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people, with his gospel of thrift. The 
iob has been well done. I venture to 
say that there is scarcely a responsible 
individual in America today whose per- 
sonal living habits have not been influ- 
enced in some measure by the constant 
pressure toward thrift and savings 
exerted by the life insurance industry. 
The life insurance agent got his oft- 
misunderstood foot in the door. Today, 
America is grateful for that persistent 
foot! 

As was so well stated by Walter D. 
Fuller, president, Curtis Publishing Co.: 


To appreciate the importance, at this 
time, of having the savings of the peo- 
ple of this country stored up with the 
life insurance companies, we need only 
to ask ourselves how poorly equipped 
we would be without such an accumu- 
lation of wealth to help see us through. 
What a dramatic chapter it would 
make, if the story were told of how 
these savings of thrifty American peo- 
ple already are fighting for freedom 
in factories throughout the land the 
building of which they helped finance. 
There is no question that we are 
better prepared today to manufacture 
our defense because the life insurance 
funds have played such an important 
part in expanding our production 
facilities and perfecting our transpor- 
tation, distribution and selling facil- 
ities. 

Reaction Toward Forced Savings 
This America, largely through the 

media of life insurance, has acquired 
her capital wealth by means of volun- 
tary contributions, over a period of 
years, in return for individual better- 
ment. In marked contrast, Germany ac- 
quired the capital necessary to support 
her war effort in large part by means 
of a concentrated and forced diet of 
“ouns instead of butter” and by out- 
right expropriation—or pillage! It re- 
mains to be seen whether compulsory 
savings will have to be adopted in this 
country. 

There has recently been considerable 
agitation for Congress to adopt some 
plan for compulsory or forced purchase 
of war bonds. True enough, the funds 
for war must be raised, excess pur- 
chase power must be drawn off to pre- 
vent inflation and a cushion must be 
accumulated to lessen the shock of de- 
flation on post-war economy, but how 
are the American people likely to react 
to a program of forced savings? For 
an individual to sell a security or with- 
draw a bank deposit in order to meet his 
legal obligation to purchase a Govern- 
ment bond satisfies only the first part 
of the three needs mentioned above. Is 
it not to be expected that such exchange 
of savings of one kind for savings of 
another is most likely to occur unless 
the actual need for such savings is made 
to have personal application and mean- 
ing to the particular individual’s own 
personal situation? However, patriotic 
and sincere the American people may 
fundamentally be, and that cannot be 
questioned, it remains a fact that the 
axioms on the billboards, the mottoes on 
the wall and the phrases of our national 
leaders are still meant to apply to the 
other fellow. 


Thrift Must Be Sold, and Continuously 
Sold, in Personalized Packages 
Whatever the inherent benefits of 
thrift, any insurance agent will tell you 
that the idea must be sold in personal- 
ized packages and must be kept sold 
thereafter. The net result of a Govern- 
ment program of forced savings could 
not compare, therefore, with the results 
that will be accomplished if the insur- 
ance industry, aided by official recog- 
nition of the Government to even a 
greater extent than has already been 
given, were to redouble its effort to sell 
life insurance to the American public. 
As contrasted with the compulsory 
legal obligation to purchase a_ bond, 
which would be similar in immediate 
effect to paying taxes, (and who does 
not reserve to himself the right to “min- 
imize” taxes), the purchase of insurance 
would be the result of reasoned persua- 
siveness of a trained life insurance agen‘ 





adjusting his approach to meet each in- 
dividual’s particular situation, not only 
for the initial sale but remaining to see 
that the prescribed portion of the in- 
dividual’s earnings was regularly there- 
after diverted from income to savings. 
Savings in the form of life insurance ac- 
complishes all three of the above men- 
tioned ends: (1) it flows to the Govern- 
ment through the purchase of bonds; 
(2) it draws off inflationary purchas- 
ing power; and (3) it provides a cushion 
for post-war adjustments. 


As Seen by a Harvard Professor 

A splendid definition of the service of 
life insurance in this respect was set 
forth recently by Anton D. Haas, Pro- 
fessor of International Relations, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, when he told a group of 
Life Underwriters: 

I know of no financial activity better 
calculated to make the Government’s 
program a success during the war and 
after the war than the business of life 
insurance. Social Security, freedom 
from want, fighting inflation, after-war 
funds in the hands of consumers— 
all that is accomplished by your ac- 
tivities. Better still, life insurance 
opens the way to attain all this not 
through force, not through legislative 
action, not through leaning on the 
benevolence of an impersonal govern- 
ment. 

Contribution to Morale 

Returning to the record, let’s look at 
the relationship of life insurance to na- 
tional morale. Life insurance, you see, 
deserves credit for more than an “assist” 
in supplying munitions. Wars are not 
won with munitions alone, but with 
munitions and men. In turn, men with- 
out morale are as impotent as munitions 
without the means of propelling them 
at the enemy. Like the material wealth 
of the country, morale cannot be fabri- 
cated for delivery on notice. Although 
this method of creating national morale 
has been tried, its potency soon wanes 
—as witness the plight of Italian morale 
today. 

It has been said that a nation is will- 
ing to make sacrifice, however trying, 
when it feels that it is fighting for some- 
thing worth-while. That’s national 
morale. At the end of 1941, there were 
nearly 136 billions of dollars of life 
insurance in force, as excellent a stand- 
ard as can be found to indicate the 
financial independence, the freedom 
from subservience and the security of 
the future. In other words, the things 
“worth-while,” for which America is to- 
day fighting for. Our investment in life 
insurance is by no means the stake for 
which we as a nation are waging war, 
but, as the foremost example of the 
willingness of our people to forego today 
for a better existence tomorrow, it rep- 
resents more than any other of our 
private institutions, the American way 
of life—our stake in the international 
future. 

Satisfaction of Fighting When De- 

pendents Are Protected 

As the demands of total war draw 
more and more heavily on our older men 
—our men with families and dependents 
—the beneficent effects of life insurance 
become more and more apparent. Con- 
sider the direct effect on the offensive 
spirit of our fighting men that results 
from a knowledge that the security of 
those left behind has been made certain. 
Consider also the general effect on the 
entire community that the payments of 
insurance proceeds provides in the way 
of continuity of income and self-depend- 
ence for unfortunate families suffering 
the loss of a breadwinner. The personal 
loss, severe as it is, does not have the 
repercussions that follow the economic 
loss, bearing as it does directly on the 
welfare and morale of the entire com- 
munity as well as on the morale of the 
individual. 

U. S. Senator C. Wayland Brooks of 
Illinois, offers this splendid commenda- 
tion on the part life insurance plays in 
war-time morale: 


Under ordinary circumstances and 
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in times of peace, life insurance plays 
a magnificent part in building and 
keeping high the American standard 
of living. In times of war when grief 
and sacrifice ride hard across the 
morale of the people, life insurance 
plays an even more important role. 


If the contribution of life insurance 
to the war effort has not filled the daily 
headlines, it is because this industry 
has not been put through a spectacular 
conversion from a non-essential industry 
to one aiding in the national effort. Life 
insurance needs no conversion. Its es- 
sential character has ever been recog- 
nized. It has been preparing our coun- 
try for just such an emergency ever since 
its inception. 


An Antidote to Possible Inflation 


Let’s turn another page—and see an 
unexpected contribution to the war 
effort. 

Life insurance is America’s first line 
of defense against runaway inflation, 
which in many respects might prove 
more disastrous to our economic system 
and the stability of our form of Gov- 
ernment than even loss of the war. 
Everyone who heard the President’s 
Fireside Chat on Labor Day is aware 
of the danger from this quarter. Through 
the instrumentality of life insurance it 
is possible to siphon off the supplies of 
today’s excess earnings—to take the 
surplus, carefree, irresponsible and joy- 
riding dollars of today and lock them up 
for future delivery at a time when they 
can prove most beneficial not only to 
the policyholder and his loved ones but 
to the nation as well. 

A runaway inflation would cut. the 
very legs from American life and tear 
the heart out of our ideals and institu- 
tions. It is just as important to our 
future welfare to prevent inflation hap- 
pening here as it is to stop Hitler and 
Hirohito. 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson, 
whose name looms large on the horizon 
today was quoted some months ago in 
a national news service as promoting 
the idea that a vital factor in the con- 
trol of inflation would be the “resurrec- 
tion of a public avidity” for life insur- 
ance. He recognizes that when there 
1s an investment in a life insurance pol- 
icy, not only are additional inflation- 
breeding dollars put into an effective 
quarantine for the duration, but that 
those premium funds are actually en- 
listed in the war effort, since our life 
insurance companies are the foremost 
investors in Government _ securities. 
Those life insurance dollars ride the 
airways as bombers and fighting planes, 
they are the ships that shall drive our 
enemies from the seven seas, provide 
the tanks and jeeps to win the battles 
of Australia, Egypt, Russia, China, 
France and Holland, or other fronts. 
They supply and give strength and 
morale to all our fighting men. 

All of us should do everything we 
possibly can towards stopping inflation 
at this time. Every citizen should in- 
vest in all the life insurance that he 
needs to assure the future security of 
his family and to provide for the time 
when he will no longer be self-sustaining 
in a productive way; of course, he should 
buy his full share of war savings bonds, 
and he should strive to substantially 
reduce his personal debts, such as the 
mortgage on his home and pay off any 
sums he may have borrowed on his 
life insurance. 


How many of us realize that Hitler 
and his hordes were born of inflation in 
Germany? If we wish to make certain 
that the unbelievably cruel system that 
has resulted from his regime shall never 
be inflicted upon the free men and 
women of the United States and Canada, 
we must first make certain that the 
very situation that brought Nazism to 
Europe must not come to our shores. 
A runaway inflation is the thing we 
must constantly fight against, not only 
for the duration of the war but also in 
those days when peace shall again come 
to the world, our armies demobilized and 
the war industries reconverted to peace- 
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time pursuits, with the boom w 
is destined for them. 
An Instrumentality for Forced Savin, 

Naturally, life insurance is ideally 
fashioned as an_ instrumentality ru 
forced savings. As the cost of livin 
rises the purchasing power of the dolls 
declines. Some economists have state 
that our standard of living will go down 
15% this year, and that every time 
wages are increased for some favored 
workers there shall be another decline 
in the standard of life for the rest of 
the people. So, should the Purchasing 
power of the dollar decline say fron 
10% to 20%, the thrifty can hedge 
against such a situation by using these 
80 cent to 90 cent dollars to invest jn 
life insurance and, later, draw back 
dollars that may be worth one hundred 
cents or even more on the dollar as 
it is valued today. In other words, life 
insurance guarantees against a further 
drop in the value of the dollars that they 
“freeze” or put out of circulation for 
the war’s duration. 

The dollar used as a life insurance 
premium is no “slacker dollar.” In the 
fullest sense of the term it wears 4 
fighting uniform. It does not in any 
way, whatsover, compete with war 
bonds, since, as has been pointed out, 
life insurance companies today are in- 
vesting the greater part of their pre- 
mium dollars in war bonds. The same 
is true, of course, in Canada where life 
insurance companies have also proven 
such strong supporters of that country’s 
war efforts. 

The Federal Government fully appre- 
ciates what life insurance is doing to 
help win this war. Witness the testi- 
mony by many distinguished statesmen 
which you are printing in The Gold 
Book. Business men have also pub- 
licly expressed similar viewpoints. This 
appreciation is further indicated by the 
fact that life insurance has been espe- 
cially exempted from some of the re- 
strictions that have been placed on other 
industries which are not regarded as 
essential. Life insurance is fully recog- 
nized as an essential to the individual 
with the foresight to invest a substantial 
portion of his income in protection for 
himself and his loved ones, also as a 
sound bulwark for the nation itself. 
Co-operation with Government Agencies 

Other chapters of the record contain 
many additional interesting disclosures 
of life insurance company activities be- 
yond the ordinary demands and require- 
ments of patriotic citizenship. To give 
even greater vigor to the all-out en- 
deavor to assist the national effort, and 
to implement the co-operation intended 
by life insurance during the war emer- 
gency, a special over-all committee with 
representatives from the American Life 
Convention, Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, National Association ot 
Life Underwriters, Institute of Life In- 
surance and Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau was created only recently. 
As one of its first functions, the serv- 
ices of the life insurance business are 
being offered in connection with the 
sale of Series F. and G. War Bonds. 
Among the committee’s further objec- 
tives are the selection of personnel with 
special skills who might be useful to 
the Government in different fields of 
activity, such as personnel to aid the 
War and Navy Departments in connec- 
tion with their medical and nursing re- 
quirements, or personnel to assist the 


€ know 





U. S. Public Health Service; prepara- 
tion of studies by which the Treasury 
Department might be informed of the 
amount of funds available for invest- 
ment in Government securities of vati- 
ous types; the supplementing of activi- 
ties of the field forces in the sale ot 
war savings bonds through support and 
encouragement of the companies them- 
selves. ; 
The names of company officials will be 
found prominent in every activity that 
is keyed in with endeavors to advance 
every best interest of the nation. Many 
field men are in this category, too. 
Every company is proud of the many 
war activities in which their home office 
and field personnel are engaged, all 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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LIFE ® ENDOWMENT ® TERM ¢ ANNUITIES ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL EXPENSE ¢ SALARY ALLOTMENT 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
OVER A BILLION INSURANCE IN FORCE 





HOW TO GET MORE BUSINESS TODAY 


We’re at war and this means, for this year and next and maybe longer, curtail- 
ment in private building, in production of new automobiles and in a hundred 
other ways . . . RESULT—a reduction in the sale of automobile and other 
forms of casualty insurance. 

THE BEST AND QUICKEST WAY to replace this loss of commissions is by 


selling Accident insurance, Health insurance, Hospitalization insurance. 
These quick selling lines are excellent commission builders. For example: 


An account of $4,000 in premiums 
will pay you 
$100 a month in commissions 


Connecticut General offers a full line of contracts with coverage suitable for 
every member of the family. School children age 41 and over may be insured. 


Offers new and timely Non-Occupational Accident contract as a supplement to 
compensation coverage—ideal for workers in defense industry. 
Liberal commissions. 


For complete details on Accident, Life or Group insurance, call one of our 


three New York City offices listed below. 











Goulden, Cook & Gudeon Agency Earle B. McKnight Agency 
80 John Street, 100 East 42nd Street 


New York New York 


WHitehall 3-6767 LExington 2-0034 


Russell E. Larkin Agency 
225 Broadway 
New York 


REctor 2-6633 


GROUP LIFE ¢ WHOLESALE « ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS * PENSIONS ¢ HOSPITAL EXPENSE ¢ CREDITORS 
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Public Leaders See Enduring Role of 


Senators Give Their Views— 


A number of United States Senators were asked by The Gold Book 


to give their views to its readers respecting what life insurance means to 


the life of the nation and the part it plays in making for better citizenship. 


Their views are printed herewith. 
Will Protect Post-War 
Solvency of Families 


By Arthur H. Vandenberg 


Senator from Michigan 





VANDENBERG 


ARTHUR H. 


It is my view that the gravest prob- 
lem (rapidly becoming imponderable) 
which confronts the provident head of 
an American family is how to leave his 
dependents any sort of a safe minimum 
subsistence. High income taxes (inevi- 
table for years) and low yields upon 
investment (also inevitable for years) 
hereafter more or less preclude the ac- 
cumulation of dependable estates. Those 
already accumulated are precarious in 
the presence of these hazards. The re- 
sult can easily be a generation of near- 
bankrupt families through no fault of 
the departed breadwinner. He simply 
could not meet his obligations both to 
his Government and to his widow and 
his children. The Government made it 
impossible. The result is as inhumane 
as it is unsound, dangerous and expen- 
sive public policy. 

The answer obviously is “life insur- 
ance.” Life insurance is “Exhibit A” in 
planning for the post-war solvency of 
the American family hearthstone. The 
time has come when Government policy 
should frankly acknowledge the neces- 
sity of this reliance. I have recommend- 
ed the maintenance of the present $0,- 
000 insurance exemption from inheri- 
tance taxes. In addition I have recom- 
mended that insurance policies—running 
straight to the Government for inheri- 
tance tax purposes—should also be ex- 
empt within reasonable limits. I have 
also recommended that life insurance 
premiums upon these policies should be 
exempt. 

Under such a program the Government 


would get its death duties in immediate 
and uncomplicated cash. Estate bene- 
ficiaries would be left with more prop- 
erty from which to derive subsequent 
taxable income for the benefit of both 
themselves and the Government—more 
than offsetting any temporary one-time 
collection of death duties. Meanwhile, 
this formula would mitigate the existing 
threat to our average estates—which is 
to say the existing threat to the women 
and children of tomorrow. 


Gives Largest Return 
On Small Cash Outlay 
By Hugh A. Butler 


Senator from Nebraska 





Washington Press-Photo Bureau 


HUGH A. BUTLER 


It is my thought that now as never 
before a great majority of our people 
will be depending on life insurance as a 
means of economic security. A_ large 
percentage of their income is being taken 
from them in the form of taxes and 
high prices for commodities. 

To me there is not another investment 
which requires such a small cash outlay 
and gives such a sound and large return 
as a good life insurance policy. Persons 
who are investing their money in this 
way are not putting it in a place which 
will not assist the war effort. On the 
contrary, it has been called to my at- 
tention that life insurance companies 
are among the heaviest purchasers of 
war bonds. I wish to congratulate those 
companies for their great patriotic effort 
in serving a double purpose; namely, 
that of providing future security for the 
people of this nation and _ furnishing 
money for the present prosecution of 
the war. 


Best Method to Prevent 
Spiral of Inflation 
By James J. Davis 


Senator from Pennsylvania 


Brooks Studio 
JAMES J. DAVIS 
Life insurance presents a genuine 
challenge to our country, making for 
economic. stabilization. 
I know of no better way to prevent a 
spiral of inflation than to invest in life 
insurance; 


Insurance Gna: Suood 
Worst Depression Test 
By Josh Lee 


Senator from Oklahoma 





JOSH LEE 
I am thoroughly sold on the life insur- 


ance principle. Life insurance compa- 





nies stood the test of the worst depres- 
sion in all history. Not only did the 
companies stand up under the depres- 
sion but they cushioned its shock for 
millions of citizens by protecting their 
savings. The life insurance companies 
of America serve as a backlog of finan- 
cial security which helps tide people over 
hard times. 

Whenever a life insurance salesman 
sells a man a policy he is able to pay 
for he does a great service not only to 
that man and his family but to the com- 
munity in general. Life insurance helps 
keep a sheltering roof over the heads 
of widows and provides food and cloth- 
ing for orphan children. 

I have always been an_ enthusiastic 
believer in life insurance and I am happy 
to express that feeling at this time. — 


People’s Salvation 
Depends on Insurance 


By W. Warren Barbour 


Senator from New Jersey 





W. WARREN BARBOUR 
humble estimation, the very 
salvation of the American people and 
its institutions rests in the purchasing 
and securing of life insurance. 

We have never had a better illustra- 
tion of this than through the recent de- 
pression years when it became evident 
to the American people the great sound- 
ness of insurance institutions. J am a 
great believer in life insurance and en- 
courage all Americans to obtain as much 
as possible. 

I am happy to forward this message 
and I sincerely believe life insurance 1s 
an American institution. 


In my 


More Senators’ Views 
On Page 14 
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Life Insurance 


What the Governors Say— 


Close students of life insurance and what it means to the United States 
in playing its great role in preserving the democratic way of life and indi- 
vidual freedom aspirations of the people of the nation are the governors of 


the states. 


The Gold Book asked a number of governors for a statement 


siving their views of life insurance as an institution, and what they have 
givin P 


to say follows: 
Every Policyholder Helps 
In Winning the War 


By Herbert H. Lehman 
Governor of New York 





Tnderwocd & Underwood 


LEHMAN 


The institution of life insurance is 
demonstrating in war, as it has in peace, 
its inherent adaptability to the demo- 
cratic way of life. Into this great enter- 
prise flow the funds of millions of our 
people. These, in turn, are being utilized 
in large part to help make and do the 
things which will keep secure our nation 
and its cherished freedoms. 

_In addition to helping in the produc- 
tion of the many tangible weapons and 
instrumentalities of war, the payment of 
these funds as premiums is making a 
teal contribution to the efforts being 
made against the threat of inflation. 
Otherwise such funds would constitute, 
at least, a potential demand for con- 
sumers’ which would make the 
problem even more serious. 

_ So it is that every life insurance pol- 
icyholder is helping in the winning of 
this war. Likewise is it so that in its 
encouragement of thrift and its objec- 
tive of individual security, the institu- 
tion of life insurance stands as a bul- 
wark of democratic ideals. 


l 
HERBERT H. 


goods 





Plays Vital Part in 


Our Economic Security 


By Sam C. Ford 


Governor of Montana 


It seems to me that today as never 


before life insurance should have a pro- 





founder appeal to the people than it 
has had in our history. 

In the welter of the world conflict no 
one can predict what is to follow the 
cessation of combat and the readjust- 
ments that will have to be made if the 
harried old earth is to get back its 
equilibrium. If we are to survive as a 
democracy the economic security of the 
people must be assured, and here life 
insurance becomes a very vital part of 
the picture. It commends itself to every 
thinking person. 


Dependents’ Security in 
Both War and Peace 
By Charles Edison 


Governor of New Jersey 





Underwood & Underwood 


CHARLES EDISON 


That our country should be endowed 
with a stable economic system to lend 
force and continuity to the war effort is 
well recognized. Among all our institu- 
tions none can boast of any greater con- 
tribution to the stabilization of our eco- 
nomic system than the institution of life 
insurance. The channelizing of a large 
part of the savings of the people and 
the inflationary margins in our mount- 
ing national income directly into the war 
effort by enormous purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities is only one phase of 
the contribution of the institution to the 
staying power of the nation in this con- 
flict. 

The security furnished to dependents 
during a period of war is no less impor- 
tant than in peace. The protection of 
the dependents of those at home by ade- 
quate life insurance is one of the great 
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services which the institution has pro- 
vided in the building of the morale of 
our fighting forces as well as their de- 
pendents and those whose contributions 
to the war effort may be less direct. 
This institution is an economic element 
which has been developed to ,its highest 
degree in the democratic countries and 
is one example of the maintenance 
through times of stress of those funda- 
mentals on which our democracy is 
based. 


Importance to Nation 
Can’t Be Overestimated 


By Leverett Saltonstall 
Governor of Massachusetts 


Roland Reid 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


The importance of life insurance to 
our nation cannot be overestimated, es- 
pecially in these uncertain times. I am 
reliably informed that during the year 
1941 the life insurance policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts have received payments of 
approximately $149,600,000. The fact that 
about 60% of these payments were made 
to living policyholders indicates that life 
insurance is being used by policyholders 
for many purposes. These facts indicate 
that the spirit of self-reliance, coupled 
with the desire on the part of the in- 
dividual to personally provide for his 
dependents, is still an outstanding char- 
acteristic of a substantial number of our 
citizens. 

The investments of life insurance com- 
panies furnish the life blood of our eco- 
nomic structure. The patriotism of the 
managements of these companies is in- 
dicated by their investment in the bonds 
which represent the obligations of our 
Government. 

The volume of premium invested by 
the American public in life insurance 





In War As In Peace 


protection demonstrates that the life in- 
surance business enjoys the confidence 
of the American people. 


An Integral Part in 
American Way of Life 


By John W. Bricker 
Governor of Ohio 





JOHN W. BRICKER 
Life insurance is an integral part of 
the American way of life. It is an ex- 


pression of faith in the future of our 


Government. Every policyholder has an 


investment in the future of America. 
They will never tear down the Govern- 
ment that means so much to their loved 
ones and every life insurance agent who 
convinces a father of his need to protect 
his family or a young couple to lay aside 
something for tomorrow makes better 
citizens of them. 

Under state regulation the social serv- 
ice of life insurance is unparalleled in 
the history of time. It the 
lives of people. In it people have great 
trust. The agent is often a close friend 
and confidant of his client. He is a part 
of the community life. 

Every policyholder looks upon his pol- 
icy as a capital investment. It repre- 
sents savings. It is an expression of 
confidence and, even in this depression, 
‘nsurance has in most instances justined 
that confidence. It is based upon that 
fundamental human concept, an integral 
part of the capital system, that some- 
thing must be saved out of today’s in- 
come for tomorrow's need. That idea 
of saving has developed self-reliance and 
sturdy citizenship. 


is close to 


More Governors’ Views 


On Page 16 
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Senators’ Views on Life Insurance 


(Continued from Pag 


Interests All With A 
Sense of Responsibility 


By Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 


Senator from Massachusetts 





HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


It has always seemed to me that life 
insurance offers a splendid means for 
providing for the future when deficien- 
cies caused hig age or physical conditions 
are likely to lessen earning powers. It 
is a rove that deserves the attention 


of everyone who is responsible for the 
welfare of others. 

I am sure the life insurance fraternity 
is doing its full share in the War Bond 
and War Stamp program. It is a patri- 
otic duty which no loyal citizen may 
neglect. 


Best Thrift Promoter 
And Method of Saving 


Robert A. Taft 


Senator from Ohio 





ROBERT 


A. TAFT 


Now that the entire life insurance or- 
ganization is using its utmost efforts to 
sell war bonds and stamps directly to 
the people it is a good time to call atten- 
tion to the fact that life insurance itseif 
is the best method of saving which any 
country has ever devised. If you buy 


e 12) 


life insurance you not only protect your 
family from hardship in case of your 
death, but you protect your own old age, 
and at the same time you save money 
which is loaned to the Government by 
the life insurance companies to help fi- 
nance the war. The only way a civili- 
zation can improve in a material way is 
through saving and investment in capital 
goods. At the bottom of the depression 
life insurance, largely because of the 
energy of the agency system, was almost 
the only means of saving. At all periods 
it has been the best promoter of thrift 
and protect‘on. 


Does Much for Humanity 
For the Family and Home 


By Arthur Capper 
Senator from Kansas 


I am a firm believer in insurance. 

I consider a well selected life insur- 
ance policy a sound investment. 

There can be no question as to the 
additional guaranteed safeguards thrown 
around the family which is adequately 
protected by life insurance and where 
the bread-winner himself has built a 
sound, even though modest, foundation 
for a guaranteed life income in his old 
age. 

However, I do not like to think of life 
insurance merely as an investment. I 
like to think of what it does for hu- 
manity, for homes and communities, the 
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ARTHUR CAPPER 


protection and the peace of mind it af- 
fords for men and women and what they 
hold dearest. 


Real Contribution to 
U. S. Economic Security 
By Styles Bridges 
Senator from New Hampshire 
Life insurance is of very great im- 


portance to the average person in the 
country. It is a sound and practical 








HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by more than 125 Insurance Organizations as their 


meeting place—many returning again and again... A 
true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . .. Where you'll 


always meet your friends and associates, 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Director. 


i! / Phil. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 
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SPYLES 


way by which persons can save for oli § 


BRIDGES 


age. 

modest means may provide for his widow 

and children in the event of death. 
The insurers and the insured are mak- 


ing a real contribution toward the eco. | 


nomic security of the United States. 





Helps Keep American 


Living Standard High | 


By C. Wayland Brooks 


Senator from Illinois 





Moffett Studic 
C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


Under ordinary circumstances and in 
times of peace, life insurance plays 4 
magnificent part in building and keeping 
high the American standard of living. 

In times of war when grief and sacri- 
fice ride hard across the morale of the 


people, life insurance plays an even more f 


important role. 


Life insurance companies have neve! f 


played a more important part than they 
play today in the structure of free Amet- 
ica. In the purchase of war bonds, 
in the guaranteeing of the security ol 
individual homes they serve not only the 


individual household but the nation as 4 Ff 


whole. 





HENRY C. MARTENS IN MARINES 





It is a way by which a man of | 









Sa er 





Henry C. Martens, 
Provident Mutual general agent, St. 
Paul, has been commissioned a_ captain 
in the United States Marines. 
general agents and managers gave him 
a dinner September 8. Mr. Martens 
was captain in the Marines in the last 
war. 


for several years & 


St. Paul ’ 
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NCLUDED in the roster of prominent John 


Hancock Group Policyholders are many of the nations foremost business organizations. 
That these well known business concerns have protected their employees with Group Insur- 
ance covering Accident, Sickness, Accidental Death and Loss of Sight, Hospital and Surgical 
Expenses, and Group Annuities, evidences the high regard these companies hold for 


John Hancock Group Plans. 


A Few Representative John Hancock Group Policyholders: 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 
Ford Motor Company The Homer Laughlin China Co. 

Pan American Airways System Columbia Pictures Corporation 
American Airlines, Inc. Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. Railway Express Agency, Incorporated 
Murray Corporation of America New England Public Service Company 
International Harvester Company Tennessee Eastman Corporation 
Remington Rand Ine. R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 
Armour and Company New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Wilson & Co., Inc. National Dairy Products Corporation 
Monsanto Chemical Company United Air Lines Transport Corporation 
Bauer & Black Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

United States Steel Corporation Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Ernst & Ernst 


JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 


HARRY GARDINER AGENCY 


BARCLAY 7-1070 225 BROADWAY 
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Insurance Stabilizes 


The Whole Social Fabric 


By George A. Wilson 


Governor of Iowa 


GEORGE A. WILSON 
In a time like this, when seemingly 


the very foundations of our social and 
economic structure are crumbling from 
the impact of barbarism, it is of great 


importance that every American safe- 


guard in all possible ways his own eco- 
nomic future and help to stabilize the 
whole social fabric; and high on the 


list of duties in this connection is that 
of maintaining insurance and_ keeping 
unimpaired all forms of insurance poli- 
cies. 

This above all is a good time to play 
the game of life safe and make sure of 
the future. 


Stimulant to Courage and 
Individual Reliance 
By Harold E. Stassen 


Governor of Minnesota 








Zintsmast 
STASSEN 


HAROLD E. 


In making our appraisal of the insti- 
tution of life insurance it is well that 
we consider the part that it plays in 
that great structure of the social, eco- 


nomic and political life of this nation. 
In that survey we cannot help but rec- 
ognize that the real key to its erection 
has been the emphasis that has been 
given to the rights and privileges of the 
individual citizens of this country. 


We see the 


institution built through 
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the realization of men that there are 
risks too great for an individual to bear 
alone, and that, therefore, they should 
share those risks with others. Based 
upon the willingness to deprive oneself 
of something of the present fruits of 
labor in order to protect against future 
hazards through this foresight and self 
denial, this great economic. institution 
has been built. Through its protection 
it has without question served as a stim- 
ulant to courage and_ self-reliance of 
individuals that they might set forth in 
the building and developing of their own 
chosen field of activity. There can be 
no question but that the security ob- 
tained through the institution of life in- 
surance has been a factor in the deci- 
sions of countless men to take a chance 
in courageous development of an idea, 
or the following of an inspiration. This 
courageous initiative of individual men 
and women multiplied throughout the 
nation is the very life blood of the 
stream of progress. 


Adequate Defense of 
American Way of Life 
By Herbert R. O’Conor 


Governor of Maryland 





HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


In my opinion the institution of life 
insurance has been outstanding in its 
efforts to promote an adequate defense 
of our “American Way of Life,” both 
upon the war-front and upon the eco- 
nomic-front; efforts which have been 
equaled by few other institutions and 
surpassed by none. 

According to available statistics, more 
than one billion dollars of life insurance 
funds were applied during 1941 to the 
purchase of Government securities and 
bonds of American shipyards, factories, 
industrial plants and transportation sys- 
tems, producing and nourishing the sin- 
ews of war. In addition, large sums 
of money have been used by insurance 
companies in making farm loans, and, 
thereby, insurance helped agriculture to 
prepare itself to meet the war demands 
for increased food production, while 
home loans made by insurance compa- 
nies have provided better housing for 
war workers. All this has aided the 
nation’s war effort and is hastening the 
day of ultimate and complete victory. 

Statistics also show that within a pe- 
riod of five months following November, 
1941, America’s life insurance agents 
have, through organized effort, sold 
nearly six hundred million dollars of 
war bonds and have enrolled nearly 
seven million workers in payroll sav- 
ings plans for the regular purchase of 
war bonds. 

Every dollar used to pay premiums on 


life insurance is money saved, not spent 
uselessly, and the money saved through 
life insurance not only will give a feel- 
ing of safety and security to policyhold- 


ers, but will be a fund which can be 
used in any emergency, following the 
war. 


Then too, life insurance enables work- 
ers in factories and on the farms of 
\merica to do a better job because they 
know that the future security and well- 
being of their families is provided for, 
and will thus contribute much to na- 
tional morale in a very effective way 
and will help sustain our nation during 
its struggle to defend that freedom 
which we now enjoy. 

Life insurance companies and_ their 
representatives perform a most valuable 
service in protecting the widowed and 
orphaned, and make a great contribution 
to the economic stability of individuals 
and the country as a whole by empha- 


sizing and stimulating economy and 
thrift. 
Life insurance has indeed played a 


great part in our history, and will have, 
I believe, an even greater and more in- 
spiring role in helping to safeguard the 
future economy of America. 

The institution of life insurance, and 
its personnel, may well be proud of its 
achievements. 


Essential for Insured to 
Keep Policies in Force 


By Dwight Griswold 
Governor of Nebraska 





DWIGHT GRISWOLD 


I sincerely believe that it is impor- 
tant to the people of this country and 
to our system of democracy that their 
economic future be assured. In_ this 
connection, life insurance is a tremen- 
dous force. My own confidence in and 
reliance upon life insurance is best evi- 
denced by the fact that I personally own 
life insurance. 

It has often been said that life in- 
surance is a great comfort to widows 
and orphans when the breadwinner is 
taken away. I do not believe that can 
be repeated too often. 

In addition to the comfort and help 
rendered by life insurance when death 
enters a household, I feel that some 
66,000,000 American life insurance policy- 
holders will be personally interested in 
seeing to it that their life insurance 
contracts are kept in good standing, and 
that no force, either internal or from 
foreign lands, shall undermine the value 
of their policies. These 66,000,000 policy- 
holders will see to it that during the 
conduct of the war, and after peace 


comes, economic stability will be main- 
tained. 
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Insurance Faith of the 
People in Great Cris, 


By Murray D. Van Wagoner 
Governor of Michigan 





MURRAY D. VAN WAGONER 

The nation today faces a difficult owar 
assignment, but knowing the past per- 
formances of her people we have com- 
plete confidence that the job will be 
accomplished. That confidence has been 
strengthened by the amazing war pro- 
duction record of recent months. 

In the same way we must judge our 
insurance institutions from past perform- 
ances; for instance, residents of Michi- 
van received $103,000,000 in payments on 
life insurance policies alone during 1941, 

Life insurance has _ weathered the 
storms of the past and has done a con- 
structive job in alleviating financial un- 
certainties in an admittedly uncertain 
economic future. 

It deserves and holds our faith in the 
present crisis. 


No Safer Way to Provide 


Financial Guarantee 
By Homer M. Adkins 


Governor of Arkansas 


Our economic future must be pre- 
served in our own democratic way of 
life. 

Insurance protection, investment and 
savings therein, are, in my opinion, sure 
ways to insure that future. 

I know of no safer financial guarantee. 


Must Not Subordinate 
Insurance Basic Role 


One of the outstanding figures in the 
life insurance world told The Gold Book 
of his strong belief that the business 
should stick closely to its fundamental 
service of furnishing protection against 
the various human hazards and that tt 
should be careful not to lean in any 
way upon what might be called “clever 
techniques” which may subordinate the 
basic character of the life insurance serv- 
ices. 

“The problem, therefore, seems to me 
to be to interpret the changes in nee 
for these basic services brought about 
by changing conditions,” he said. T 
might cite as an illustration the altera- 
tion in incomes among different groups 
in the population, the prospect for con- 
tinuation of such incomes in relation to 
the form of insurance best adapted to 
the future probabilities, the need for 
additional insurance due to present and 
prospective price rises and the problems 
of increasing inheritance taxes and un- 
paid instalments of income taxes.” 
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A TRIBUTE TO 


The One and Only “Fuzzy” Furr 


General Agent at Norfolk, Va., for the 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Fros FIVE YEARS WE HAVE devoted our 


space in The Gold Book to Executives or 


officials of the Company, whose life, whose 
work and whose outstanding humanity not only 
warranted all the praise we could give them: 
but set up, whole, 
humanity of 

This year we recognize the outstanding char- 
Executive 


taken as a the underlying 


this great Company. 


men who make 


who build the 


acter of one of the 
jobs possible, the 
of Life Insurance, by going out and selling it. 

This is what “Fuzzy” Furr has done. He 
qualified for several years for the Million Dollar 
Round Table. As a General Agent, in good 
times and not so good times, he has held pretty 
consistently to a score of a Half Million a year 
of personal production. What is there about 
this man that makes him so well beloved of his 
friends? Suppose we let him tell his own storv. 


men structure 


Born on a Farm in Virginia 


To begin with he was born, on June 4, 1889, 
on a farm in Loudoun County, Virginia. He 
writes: “The finest thing any boy can have is a 
fine Christian mother and father who give him a 
guiding hand on what is right and wrong.” 
Must have done a good job for Fuzzy is a 
Vestryman of his church! Of the days on the 
farm he writes, “We hunted rabbits, milked 
cows, fed pigs, chopped wood, rode horses and 
‘inspected the bulls. Any boy reared on a 
farm can follow through on that routine.” But 
he writes further that “While not too fond of 
farm work I liked all the other things rural life 
had to offer.” 

Of course, like most country boys, the big 
city beckoned and we find him, after completing 
High School, going off at the age of 17 to work 
in a large eyo and retail shoe house. The 
morning he left home his father said to him: 

“Son, whatever you do, do right.” And he has 
preciously carried those words with him all his 
life and has tried to live up to them as near as 
possible. 

Fortunately for Life Insurance he tripped over 
and crushed an umbrella stand in the shoe shop. 
The boss deducted $2 from Fuzzy’s meager sti- 
pend. He figures that this was a break for him 
for he says: “It taught me independence. 
bawled the boss out, called him a cheap skate 
and left the job at the age of 20, with no money.” 


Entered Life Insurance in 1912 


In 1912 he entered the Life Insurance Business 
as a full time agent, becoming General Agent 
in Norfolk in 1919, having taken time out to 
serve his country in France in World War I. Of 
his decision to enter Life Insurance he writes, 
“I was told by many people not to go in the Life 
insurance business because I would have no 


friends. I have sincerely told prospects, all my 
life, I would rather “end their friendship than 
their business, and generally have gotten both.” 
He says further, “A man must be sincere and 
helpful in his connections with public, private 
and charitable institutions.” 

There isn’t room here, to list the many offices 
he has held in local and National Organizations, 
which prove his thesis. He has held the Presi- 
dency of his local Life Underwriters Association 


and of the Provident’s General Agent’s Asso- 
ciation, and was, for a term, a director of the 
National Association, while Graham C. Wells 


was President. There is no charity or forward- 
looking movement in Norfolk which does not 
include our good friend, Furr, among its active 
leaders. 
His Address Before Paret Agency 

In an address to The Louis Paret Agency 
in May, 1922, he said these things: “There is no 
set rale or method by which one can sell insur- 
ance.—It is not necessary to be a college man 
or to have rich and influential friends. There 
is nothing phenomenal about this,” referring to 
his fast increasing sales, “It is just using common 
sense in a simple and natural way. First, a 
salesman must be sold himself, and be absolutely 
full of insurance. When you are thoroughly 
convinced and enthusiastic over a thing yourself, 
you imbue others with the same idea. Think, 
believe and know it is the finest business in the 
world!” 

As to what he does and does not do, he states: 

“First, I keep my body fit and my mind free 
and active. I forget every case, after it has 
been examined, until I deliver the policy and 
then go right on selling. I introduce myself to 
new people each day.” He says he schemes and 


uses tact. He relates a story of a man who told 
him he was never sold insurance, that he sent 
for a man and bought when he was ready. 
After what seemed a reasonable time Fuzzy burst 
into the man’s place of business, one day, and 
said, “Mr. Jones did you send for me?” The 
man denied it. Fuzzy replied, “My Secretary 
must have gotten the wrong Mr. Jones.” But 
he was in. The man asked him to sit down, 
asked about rates and bought $20,000 of Life 


Insurance. 
His Philosophy on Selling 

Fuzzy does not worry or get all stewed up over 
rejections. He says, “Never irritate a man by 
talking when he is busy, never take issue with 
him when no principle is involved. Do not stav 
too long and always leave so that you can get 
back gracefully. Never show disappointment on 
a turn down or surprise on getting business. 
This shows weakness and real men do not like 
to deal with men who show their feelings.” 
“Don’t ever get the habit of thinking, ‘I can’t.” 
If one man doesn’t buy there are thousands who 
will.” Again he advises, “Use your personality, 


The Clancy D. Connell 
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CARLTON H. FURR 

become interested in things in which other people 
are interested. It leads to big business. pe 
like to talk about their particular hobby and 
listening is the easiest way in the world ties get 
close to a man. 

One day, he heard a stenographer say that her 
boss had twins. Result: Fuzzy sold $10,000 
One man told him he just had to buy from one 
ot two friends, but hated to buy from one and 
disappoint the other. Fuzzy had the answer to 
that: “Buy from me, in 


the Provident, it is n 
better, but a little cheaper. This will relieve you 
of being embarrassed. The more you talk to 
them the deeper you get in.” It was a business 
case and Fuzzy’s application was for $50,000 

He gives this good advice, “Always boost 
Remember this, need the business and the 
prospect needs the insurance. Make every word 


count. Look ay 





you 


man in the eye and be earnest 
How can you expect him to be serious if you 
are not.” 
Here you have him, this man 
Always ready. Always playing the 
quickest of all w _ help is needed. 
pital is to be bui ora Progr: 
Bonds are to be s sold, 












right out in front, leading by doing. A man’s 
man, he thinks man’s way, holds to a mar 
pleasures and does a man’s job. Outstanding 
by every measurement, | tandi 





the regard in which his com: 
his friends and his ass 





ances, 


him. 
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Company Heads Tell Significance 
To Nation of Life Insurance In 
These Critical Times 
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A Vital Necessity in War Time. 


By George Willard Smith 


President New England Mutual Life 





WILLARD SMITH 


GEORGE 


Life insurance is protection, throbbing- 
ly alive, adaptable to all conditions. In 
a nation at war it assumes a new signifi- 
cance. In peace time, it fulfills its pri- 
mary function of financial protection for 
the families of that nation from the 
ordinary hazards of life which might 
take the breadwinner from the scene. 

In wartime, however, life insurance 
becomes a far greater necessity for the 
average family. That, perhaps, is why 
lapses and surrenders of existing insur- 
ance are abnormally low. Hazards of 
all kinds are greatly increased, the 
changing conditions of life itself mean 
many difficult adjustments for everyone, 
and with a higher cost of living, the 
future road of dependents suddenly left 
without funds in a war torn world be- 
comes an acute problem. 

All men who love their families and 
desire to protect them would admit the 
truth of the foregoing statements. And 
it is because of this that I make the 
statement that life insurance is vitally 
necessary in wartime. The thousands 
of young men called to the colors these 
days who have made adequate provision 
through life insurance for their loved 

(Continued on Page 27) 


Every Premium Paying Dollar 
Is Dollar Fighting Inflation 


By O. J. Arnold 


President Northwestern National 


When you pay your life insurance 
premium you are helping to prevent the 
dread spectre of inflation from becoming 
a tragic reality in America. 

War encourages inflation because the 
nation is forced to use most of its re- 
sources and productive facilities for war 
materials, forcing shortages of ordinary, 
peacetime goods. With full employment 
and industry going full blast, people 
generally have more money to spend 
than there are “consumer goods” to be 
bought. And if all try to spend this 
extra money on what little there is 
available, prices tend to rise in a harm- 
ful, inflationary spiral. This rise has 
already begun. 

This is the problem America must lick 
this year: 

As a nation, we’re going to have an 
estimated ninety-seven billion dollars to 
spend after paying Federal taxes. We’ve 
never had so much before. 

3ut the available goods and services 
will amount to only sixty-nine and one- 
half billion. That means that there will 
be an “inflation gap” of around twenty- 
seven and one-half billion. Tax in- 
(Continued on Page 27) 











O. J. ARNOLD 





— Strengthening of Nation’s Economy 


By Walter Le Mar Talbot 
President Fidelity Mutual 





Johnston Studio 
WALTER LEMAR TALBOT 


Premium’s Role in War and Peace 


By Colonel Franklin D’Olier 
President The Prudential 


Of course, it is everyone’s peculiar 
personal responsibility to help win the 
war as the ‘first main objective in this 
great emergency. This responsibility falls 
peculiarly upon the insurance man, and 
in addition to this he must do his bit 
in winning the war against inflation. 


The insurance premium dollar, whether 
paid on old policies or for new insurance, 
plays this double role. 

Next to the importance of personal 
investment in Government securities 
comes the importance of the individual’s 
investment in insurance, because his 
premium dollar indirectly goes very 
largely and very promptly into the pur- 
chase of government bonds, in which 
life insurance companies are very large 
investors. Also, every dollar invested 
in life insurance, either old or new, re- 
duces that increasing purchasing power 
which is competing for a reducing sup- 
ply of consumer goods and thereby is a 
substantial contribution toward our war 
on inflation, which is second in import- 
ance to winning the war if we are to win 
the peace. 










































Amid all the dislocations of war, life 
must gé on and a vast civilian popula- 
tion must be served. We cannot all be 
soldiers but among those who sustain 
the nation in other ways, I find none 
who contribute more than the life un- 
derwriter. 

Through him security comes to homes 
and peace of mind to individuals both 
in and out of the service. Where there : 
is security and peace of mind _ there 
also is courage and morale. High morale 
is a fundamental of successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The economy of the nation is that of 
the individuals composing it. When 
life insurance increases thrift, fights in- 
flation, invests in War Bonds, and 
cushions adversity, it strengthens the 
whole economy of the nation. These 
benefits are real and substantial. They 
are important to the war effort—and 
the underwriters who alone make pos- 


sible this contribution, through life in- 
surance, are essential workers. 






















FRANKLIN D’OLIER 
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Step in with Group Disability 
and Hospitalization 


HE ALL-OUT war effort has resulted 

in greater premium increases for 
Group Insurance than any other line and 
this applies particularly to group disability 
and hospital expense insurance—two lines 
which are indispensable for the protection 
of industrial workers. 


Therefore, with the stage so perfectly 
set for Group production, we urge that you 
get full information without delay about 
ZURICH’S popular policies which are in- 
creasingly in demand among New York 
producers. Properly presented, Group In- 


surance is sure to be an entering wedge to 
other desirable business. 


“Easy to Sell, Desirable to Buy" 


‘Easy to sell, desirable to buy” is what 
brokers have told us about ZURICH’S 
group contracts which include Accident 


to STEP UP your LIFE INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONS 


S 


T 





4 


and Sickness, Hospitalization, Accidental 
Death-Dismemberment and Surgical Rein- 
bursement. In these critical war times they 
represent the answer to the employer’s 
search for a participating contract with ex- 
perience rating features. And that feature 
enhances their desirability. 


We'll Help You in Closing Sales 


Why not plan now for a Fall sales cam- 
paign among your clients and prospects for 
Group Accident and Sickness? We'll 
assign our specialist to help you in explain- 
ing technical details and in closing cases. 
We respect and never lose sight of the fact 
that you control the account. In other 
words, our contact with your client on 
Group Insurance will be one of helpfulness 
in giving him as the employer complete 
information without charge on the need for 
“Group Insurance in the Wartime picture.” 


MUINNER a» BARNETT 


INCORPORATED 


Managers Metropolitan Department 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT and LIABILITY INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of Zurich, Switzerland 


80 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 
Tel. WHitehall 3-4664 


189 MONTAGUE ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Tel. MAin 4-5869 
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Integral Part in Way of Life 
For Which We Are Fighting 


By A. N. Mitchell 
President Canada Life 


A. N. 


MITCHELL 


The development of life insurance has 
been steadily towards increasing the 
benefits it renders to those who take 
advantage of it—in other words to the 
insuring public. It has become a public 





necessity, an integral part of the way of 
life we now are fighting to defend. De- 
spite this, however, many people, even 
including some insurance executives, are 
inclined to take its present status for 
granted and forget what produced its 
present methods. 

The great progress of life insurance 
has not been just natural evolution and 
application of actuarial theory. Import- 
ant as these are, they alone could not 
have provided the public with the tre- 
mendous insurance benefits it now en- 
joys. 

The public owes these benefits, as it 
does so many others, to competition— 
healthy competition between well-man- 
aged institutions seeking growth through 
new clients. 

Most people would grant at once that 
the present-day automobile with its great 
additions to modern life was rushed to 
fruition because of competition. Setter 
cars and lower prices both were born of 
the same cause. 

It is just as true, although certainly 
not recognized by many who advocate 
all sorts of new methods of life, that 
competition is the people’s benefactor 
in life insurance as it is in every other 
product which has played a part in rais- 
ing our present standards of living to 


heights inconceivable under any other 
method of communal life. ; 
May the public never forget its debt 


to competition! 


Reflects Benefits Throughout Nation 


By L. D. Cavanaugh 
President Federal Life 


Since its inception the institution of 
life insurance has functioned primarily 
as a financial protector of the families 
and homes of our people. It has reduced 


suffering and financial distress in all 
those cases where the breadwinner met 
death before he had completed his plans, 
but had made provision for life insur- 
ance in the event of such contingency. 
With the growth and development of 
this great institution during the past 
century, its benefits are reflected in prac- 
tically every home and hamlet of our 
great nation. Life insurance funds paid 
as claims to beneficiaries or as cash 
or loan values to the policyholders repre- 
sent by no means the complete financial 
service performed by this institution. 

The premiums paid to the companies 
by policyholders, even under normal 
conditions, flow in a continuous stream 
into practically every type of commercial 
and industrial institution. In fact the 
institution of life insurance has provided 
the funds for the building of homes, 
office buildings, industrial plants, utility 
services, construction of highways, etc., 
so that practically every modern con- 
venience that we utilize daily has been 
directly or indirectly financed through 
life insurance. 

During wartime, life insurance funds 
become a very important factor in fi- 
nancing the war inasmuch as all compa- 
nies invest a substantial percentage of 
the available funds in Government bonds. 
In this manner, the institution of life 
insurance is performing a patriotic serv- 


ice to the nation and to the Allied 
forces. Every individual connected with 
the life insurance business should be 


thought that this busi- 
such a tremendous con- 


thrilled with the 
ness is making 


tribution toward the winning of the war. 








AUGH 


L. D. CAVAN 


Life insurance salesmen, particularly 
those who are now making successful 
records in the sale of life insurance, 
should be stimulated by the thought that 
they are performing a patriotic service. 

In time of war, life insurance con- 
tributes. substantially to the welfare of 
the nation as a powerful influence in 
warding off inflation. When funds are 
used to pay premiums on life insurance 
policies they are not competing for con- 
sumer goods, and in times of high wages 
and shortages in many types of tangible 
goods, the demand for such goods be- 
comes greater than the supply. The 


greater the percentage of earnings or 
income that are diverted into life insur- 
ance the more effective will be the re- 
sults in preventing inflation. 

Those who are doing a good job in 
the life insurance business are also doing 
a good job in serving their country in 


Insurance Protection’s Wide Range 
By Alexander E. Patterson 
Executive Vice-President, Mutual Life 


During the past one hundred years 
the institution of life insurance has 
weathered wars, depressions and many 
other crises. In each case it has emerged 
a greater institution than before, large- 
ly because of its adaptability to chang- 
ing conditions. The record demonstrates 
there is no substitute for life insurance. 

Changing conditions caused by the 
present emergency will create new and 
increasing needs on the part of the 
American public for life insurance pro- 
visions in the future. 

If an individual’s assets have been 
depleted through loss of values, the 
most feasible way to replace such loss 
of values in the future for his family 
or his business is through life insurance. 

If higher taxes make it more difficult 
for the American citizen to accumulate 
a competence for his family immediately 
through ordinary saving and investment, 
the solution is through life insurance. 

If interest rates continue lower so 
that a greater amount of principal is 
needed to produce a satisfactory income 
for dependents, the simplest way to pro- 
vide these extra dollars that will be 
needed is through life insurance. 

If the price level remains higher so 
that dependents need more dollars of 
income to meet increased living costs, 
life insurance is again the answer. 

If higher inheritance taxes threaten 
to deplete an estate, life insurance can 
provide for that exigency. 

If the war brings greater risks to our 
civilian population, the best financial 
protection against such greater risk is 
again life insurance. 

Those who translate to the public this 


Important to Freedom and Security 


By W. T. Grant 
President Business Men’s Assurance 





N. T. GRANT 


Is life insurance essential ? 


Well, let’s 


consider what life insurance means to 
those it serves. 


To the more than 60,000,000 men and 








a 


this war-torn world. We cannot all j 

the fighting forces, but those who 
left at home can do their Part in . 
work and particularly those enga ced 
the business of life insurance jf F tha 
contribute their best at all times to thi 
ereat institution. . 









































ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 





story of increased need for life insure 
ance are the field forces of this great 
business. The success of the institution 
of life insurance is due primarily to 
their ingenuity and energy in adapting 
life insurance programs to meet new 
needs of the changing times and they 
deserve a public tribute for the fine 
work which they have done in the past 
and are doing at the present. 











women who own life insurance policies 
in the United States it means the differ- 
ence between financial security and the 
constant fear of future uncertainty. To 
millions of young men and women it 
means the difference between a college 
education which is so necessary today 
or starting in life without this very im- 
portant benefit. 


To the widow of ag Jones , and there 
are millions just like him, who earned 
just enough in his lifetime to meet his 
necessary obligations it means the dif- 
ference betwen staying at home with her 
children or going to work and leaving 
the children in the care of strangers. 


To old folks who might otherwise 
spend their sunset years in the homes 0! 
their children it means the joy of finan- 
cial independence. 


And life insurance means even more 
than that. It means faith in the Amer- 
ican way of life—a common bond be- 
tween men and women who still believe & 
in the right of free people to build a q 
secure future for themselves and theif 
loved ones. 

Yes, life insurance is just as essential 
as freedom and security for that in the 
final analysis is what life insurance 
means to you, to me, and to many 
millions of Americans. 
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Aids Nation’s Spiritual Side 
By J. P. Fordyce 
President, Manhattan Life 


Much has been said and is being said 
regarding the contribution of the life 


insurance business to the national econ- 


omy and to the war effort. It all seems 


quite obvious. What appears to me of 


ereater importance, and more easily) 
overlooked, is the contribution that the 


business of insurance and the insurance 


agents themselves make to the spiritual 


life of our nation. 


Thousands of life insurance agents are 


preaching and selling self-reliance to 


millions of people each year. Certainly 
in these days of doubt, of “isms” of all 
kinds, of social plans and social planners, 
this continuing education in personal in- 
dependence becomes priceless and essen- 
tial to the preservation of those free- 


doms we are struggling to preserve. 





JAMES P. 


FORDYCE 


Best Aid to General Well-Being 


By Charles F. Williams 
President Western & Southern Life 





F. WILLIAMS 


CHARLES 


Everyone knows of service rendered 


by life insurance to some _ individual. 
Multiplying that by 130,000,000 individ- 
uals does not, however, give the total 


This 


whole is 


service rendered to the nation. 


is one instance where the 
greater than the mere sum of its parts. 

In millions of instances life insurance 
has alleviated want, brought peace of 
credit, provided for 


mind, furnished 


widows, educated the orphaned, sup- 
ported the aged, and otherwise rendered 
the services for which it is designed. 
But to sum up those services, still leaves 
effect 


nation’s economy, of the prevention of 


untold the cumulative upon the 


social unrest, stimulation of national 
enterprise, and other similar contribu- 
tions to the general well-being. 

Certainly, no other enterprise has such 
its credit. 


a record of service to 


Life Insurance An Essential Industry 


By L. M. Giannini 
President Occidental Life, Los Angeles 


Through the years we have seen the 


nstitution of life insurance become more 


and more an integral part in the Amer- 
can way of life. It has been dedicated 
strengthening the family ties on which 


s country has been built. We are now 


ting a war to protect and preserve 


and to preserve among 


insur- 


institution of life 





ance so that it may continue to perform 
its vital functions at all times. 

The insurance agent is vitally essential 
to the preservation of this great and 
characteristically American institution. 
\s a result of his activities American 
families possess more than $136,920,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force, and in 
the year 1941 beneficiaries and _ policy- 
holders received the vast sum of $2,- 
943,000,000. These funds went primarily 
to the support and maintenance of fami 


lies as most of the recipients wer¢ 
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widows and orphan children. Had it not 
been for the activities of life insurance 
agents in bringing the family bread- 
winner to a realization of the virtues of 
life insurance, a great many of these 
beneficiaries would have been left des- 
titute. 

It is all too easy to spend as we go 
and it is only through the persistency 
of life insurance agents that most of 
us take the time out to provide this 
essential protection for those dependent 
upon us. 

Through the voluntary savings of more 
than 65,000,000 policyholders, life insur- 
ance companies, as a result of the ac- 
tivities of their agents, have helped to 
build and finance our great industrial 
and agricultural developments, transpor- 
tation systems, public utilities, libraries, 
homes, hospitals and churches. These 
agents have collected in an organized 
and systematic way throughout the 
country, in every city, county and state. 
the savings of our people and poured 
them into central reservoirs for use in 
promoting the welfare of the people ot 
this nation. The activities of these 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Why Insurance Is An Institution 
By Walter W. Head 


President General American Life 


WALTER W. 


Those of us who devote our time and 
energy to life insurance sometimes think 
of it as a business—an industry. We 
say, for the sake of convenience, that 
we are in the “life insurance business,” 
that life insurance is a giant “industry.” 
We mean far more than that. Life in- 


HEAD 





surance is an institution. It is an essen- 
tial institution. It, and the sacred right 
to determine our own individual destinies 
which it epitomizes, are among the very 
attributes of the American way of life 
for which thousands of the flower of 
American youth are shedding their life 
blood on the battlefronts of the world. 


It is an essential institution because 
it affords us the means as free men to 
provide for our dear ones through a 
sound and safe program so that they 
will not become charges of the state; to 
achieve the degree of economic security 
to which our individual foresight, thrift 
and personal initiative direct us; to pro- 
tect others who trust in us against the 
hazards and uncertainties of life. Life 
insurance is a noble expression of what 
is in the hearts of men who have the 
right to think, to speak, to work and to 
worship as they choose. 

In many important undramatic ways 
the institution of life insurance directly 
aids the war effort of our country. The 
collection of premiums acts as a brake 
upon inflation. The investment of life 
insurance reserves directly and indirectly 
finances the war program. The distribu- 
tion country-wide of policy benefits pre- 
vents individual financial distress, engen- 
ders prosperity, stabilizes the economy. 
Very important, life insurance creates 
a gigantic reserve which will be avail- 
able in the months and years of recon- 
struction and readjustment which will 
follow in the wake of Victory. 


Insurance Men on Fighting Fronts 


By B. J. Wynne 
President Atlantic Life 


Rooted in the heart of every American 
is the perennial love of freedom, of 
country, family and home, and the in- 
stinct to protect these things from those 
parasites of the human race which are 
now attempting to destroy them. There 
can never be a diminishing faith in the 
immortality of these principles, or a halt 
in the enduring urge to plan for better 
times ahead. Our business of life in- 
surance stems from these inner longings 
of the human spirit. 

One day this war will end. To what 
kind of America will our boys return— 
what sort of a nation will emerge as we 


pick up again the threads of our destiny’ 
Will it again tread those time proven 
paths that lead to world leadership under 
the stimulus of free enterprise? Or will 
it go up new and strange avenues? 
Life insurance is an expression of the 
love of man toward his children. It 
provides security so essential to national 
morale in the time of insecurity. It 
fosters the democratic privileges inher- 
ent in our system of individual erowth 
and responsibility. It encourages thrift 
so necessary to our war effort, and tt 
ennobles the Christian principle that we 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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PLANNING IN WAR TIME 


HOROUGH planning is desirable in peace time—but vital during war time. Our experience 






has demonstrated that the quality of service will be enhanced if your clients benefit by the 


following specialized services: 


PENSION PLANNING COMPANY 


Dr. E. Holzinger — Actuary 


This company designs pension, bonus and profit-sharing plans—on 
a fee basis. It “sits on the employer's side of the desk” and helps him 
design the sort of plan best suited to his company’s needs—consistent 
with the pocket-books of the employer and employees. The Company has 
no “frozen plans’ or “frozen vehicles’. Its object is to work out the best 
possible plan for the client. In doing this it utilizes the advantages of 
self-administration, group and/or individual policy plans, as best de- 


termined by the case itself. 


The staff of this company and its affiliated actuarial accountants have 
specialized in the employee benefit field for many years, and have been 
called in for consultation by many of the country’s largest corporations 
to advise upon the design and installation of such plans—in a wide 


variety of industries. 





> 


ESTATE ANALYSIS COMPANY 


Henry S. Koster — Director 


ESTATE PLANNING DEPARTMENT 
This department of the Estate Analysis Company makes economic 
studies of the general estate including wills, trusts, employment agree- 
ments, partnership or stockholder purchase and sale agreements, etc., with 
emphasis on financial planning, tax analysis and estate economics. The 
estate owner's lawyer prepares all documents and passes upon all legal 
questions. 


LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS DEPARTMENT 

This department of the Estate Analysis Company prepares life insur- 
ance audits either for the broker or directly for the client, for fees based 
on the work involved. We believe this is the most advanced and thorough 
service available anywhere. These analyses cover over 20 pages of in- 
terpretative material concerning in part the following: estate, gift and 
income tax aspects, creditor aspects, war and aviation exclusions, disability 
and accidental death features, distribution of proceeds for beneficiaries and 
contingent beneficiaries, retirement and conversion rights for insured, 
lapse-proof protection, and policy loan features. 


Annual Review Service 


A unique feature of all services is the annual bring-up. Most plans become out-of-date quickly unless they are 


periodically reviewed. 


RELATIONSHIP TO MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN GENERAL AGENCY 


OTH the Pension Planning and Estate Analysis Companies are separate organizations operating on a fee basis 
exclusively. Neither company, nor any of its employees, sells insurance (or securities) directly or indirectly. 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C. L. U., General Agent 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford 


Rudolph J. Pickard and Samuel L. Zeigen, C.L.U., General Agency Executives 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MUrray Hill 2-1600 
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War Clauses in Life Policies and Insurance for 
Those in Military or Naval Service 


Discussions of war clauses during the 
last two or three years seem at times 
to have given the impression that insur- 
ance companies are facing a new prob- 
lem that the inclusion of war re- 
- strictions in life insurance policies is an 

In the early days of life 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——__ ed = - 
insurance in this country and up to the 
end of the last century most policies 
contained war risk restrictions. These 
were not generally taken out of policies 
until the beginning of this century. After 
the entry of the United States into World 
War I, practically all companies again 
included war risk provisions in insur- 


ance issued to new applicants. 
Need for War Clauses 

The need for a war clause is well rec- 
ognized in laws of the various states; the 
law of no state prohibits war restrictions 
relating to military or naval service in 
time of war and the laws of many states 
specifically permit the use of such re- 
strictions. The reason for including war 
restriction clauses should be fairly ob- 
vious, as such a measure is clearly needed 
to protect the insurance of existing 
policyholders. 

The life insurance business is based 
upon the ability to forecast deaths with- 
in certain practical limits. In order to 
sell life insurance at a reasonable cost, 
premiums must be computed on the basis 
of a mortality experience that does not 
involve the hazard of military service in 
time of war among a large proportion 
of the insured. In underwriting life 
insurance, risks are classified into 
groups based upon their probable mor- 
tality as determined by the informa- 
tion available at the time the insurance 
is issued. Insurance should, therefore, 
not be offered to any person who is 
subject to a hazard which it is expected 
would not be covered by the premium 
rate to be charged to members of the 
group. This would not only be discrim- 
inatory but also would be contrary to 
the New York law which requires life 
insurance policies be issued on a self- 
supporting basis. 

The extra mortality among those en- 
tering military or naval service may be 
very substantial. The experience of 
United States companies in World War 
I is of doubtful significance because of 
the short term the United States was 
actively engaged in that war. However, 
some indication of possible war death 
rates which might result was provided 
by the experience of one Canadian com- 
pany during World War I. On a group 
of persons who were insured on a basis 
of covering all war hazards the death 
rate among those in active service was 
almost fifty per 1,000 from war causes. 
This is in addition to the normal death 
rate which is somewhat less than four 
per 1,000 on persons of military age. 
Substantial as this rate of extra mor- 
tality was there are many persons who 
believe the present conflict may produce 
war death rates even higher since the 
war hazards in the present war may be 
entirely different from those in the pre- 
vious one. For example, the airplane 
which is probably the most important 
weapon in the present war had not 
been fully developed in the World War 
I; also the present war is being fought 
over the whole world. 

If insurance at normal rates without 


and 
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war restrictions were freely offered in 
time of war to persons who are either 
in military or naval service or who are 
likely to enter such service, then the 
company would obtain a relatively large 
proportion of applicants subject to the 
war hazard since persons who knew that 
they were going into such service would 
be attracted to the purchase .of insur- 
ance because of the bargain it would be 
for them. The enormous amount of in- 
surance free of war risk restrictions 
which has been, issued by the United 
States Government under the War Risk 
Insurance Act of World War I and the 
National Service Life Insurance Act 
currently in effect is evidence that the 
need for insurance is fully appreciated 
by persons in the armed services in time 
of war and that very large amounts 
would probably be taken from private 
insurance companies if offered without 
war risk restrictions at normal rates. 
If, therefore, companies issued the in- 
surance at normal rates without restric- 
tions in time of war they would almost 
certainly be subject to very heavy losses 
on such business. 


Refusal to Issue No Solution 


The war service hazard is different 
from occupational hazards because the 
risks of war may be very much greater 
than the most serious occupational haz- 
ards and in any event cannot be esti- 
mated in the same way that occupational 
hazards can and because one war can- 
not be relied on as a guide for the next 
war. The war hazard is also different 
because the risk as to a specific individ- 
ual is somewhat indeterminate since it 
is impossible to tell in advance when 
a specified applicant will enter military 
or naval service and when upon entry 
into such service he will become subject 
to really. serious war hazards such as 
actual combat in the front lines, aviation, 
etc. The refusal to offer insurance to 
all persons of military age is not a solu- 
tion to the problem as it is not in the 
public interest to refuse to issue insur- 
ance coverage to those who have not yet 
entered military service when they have 
need for such coverage. No one, of 


course, is eligible for National Service 
Life Insurance until he enters such serv- 
ice. Furthermore, there are some per- 
sons of military age who will never enter 
the service. In order to avoid substan- 
tially higher premiums for everyone and 
to be able to issue insurance to those 
who are not in military service the best 
solution seems to be to include war risk 
restrictions. By this means the insur- 
ance may be sold at normal rates and 
is effective without restrictions until the 
insured enters military or naval service. 

Some companies provide for the waiver 
of certain of the war restrictions upon 
the payment of extra premiums, Ex- 
perience has shown that these extra 
premiums must be very high and in 
practice very few people are either able 
or willing to pay such premiums. 


Government Recognizes Problems 


The United States Government has 
recognized the problems faced by the 
life insurance companies and also the 
need for insurance without restrictions 
for those in military or naval service 
by offering the United States Govern- 
ment Life Insurance for amounts up to 
$10,000 in World War I and National 
Service Life Insurance in the present 
war. In both cases the applicant’s serv- 
ice to the country has been recognized 
by having the Government pay the ad- 
ministrative expenses and assume the. ad- 
ditional war risk. The National Service 
Life Insurance currently offered is avail- 
able in multiples of $500 for amounts of 
$1,000 to $10,000. Any outstanding 
United States Government Life Insur- 
ance reduces the amount of National 
Service Life Insurance which an individ- 
ual may purchase. This insurance is 
payable only in instalments and the law 
places certain limitations on who may 
be named as beneficiary. For the reason 
indicated the rates are very attractive 
especially since the insurance automatic- 
ally includes a disability waiver of pre- 
mium benefit. In the current war the 
Maritime Commission is also providing 
protection against the hazards of war 
for men in the Merchant Marine. 


Reason for Rescinding Old War Clauses 


Since the chief reason for the use of 
a war clause is to prevent selection 
against the company, the practice has 
grown up of offering insurance free of 
war restrictions in peace times. In fact, 
at the beginning of this war many com- 
panies rescinded the war clauses pre- 
viously included in older policies. While 
it may seem inconsistent this action was 
taken largely because there was only a 
relatively small percentage of such poli- 
cies outstanding and the persons hold- 
ing them could in many cases have had 
the war clauses removed on request in 
previous years; this step placed all of 
the existing policies on the same basis 
in respect to war exclusions. The prac- 
tice of companies in issuing policies 
during peace times without war restric- 
tions is due partly to the fact that over 
a long period of years the deaths due 
to war have not been large as compared 
with general mortality experience. This 
has been true only because the compa- 
nies have had a relatively small propor- 
tion of total insurance subject to the 
war hazard and because the United 
States has not since the Civil War en- 
gaged in war with a large proportion 
of its manpower. If the present war 

































lasts a long time and if the forces of 
the United States become substantially 
involved in it there will be extra cost 
due to the war among these old policy- 
holders who enter war service. 

While probably toc early for predic. 
tions, it is possible that the experience 
during the present war may make it 
advisable for the companies to continue 
to use war risk restrictions even after 
the war is over, that is, to make the 
war risk provision a permanent part of 
a life insurance policy. 


Need for Margins on Existing Business 


Persons suggesting that a company 
might offer standard insurance without 
war restrictions to those in military or 
naval service on the ground that mortal- 
ity tables have an ample margin, ignore 
the fact that the mortality resulting from 
such an offer would in the case of those 
in active military service exceed that 
contemplated by any mortality table 
used for current premiums. Any such 
offer probably would bring in an 
enormous volume of business which 
might produce such an excessive mortal- 
ity that it could severely impair the 
financial condition, if not cause failure 
of companies. Moreover, such a course 
would disregard the management’s duty 
to existing policyholders to make new 
business self-sustaining. This same 
viewpoint ignores the fact that, even 
if it were proper to charge this addi- 
tional cost to the whole body of policy- 
holders, the companies have already 
undertaken to bear the war hazard on 
old policyholders which hazard may 
be substantial and that the margins in 
the company’s premium rates will be 
needed to cover this extra mortality and 
for other purposes. If the offer were 
limited to those in military or naval 


Horace R. Reto’ 


Horace R. Bassford, one of the) 
most distinguished figures in the ac- 
tuarial field, is chief actuary of the) 
Metropolitan Life. His entire insur- | 
ance career has been with that com-| 
pany which he joined as a clerk in| 
the actuarial division in 1915. He be-| 
came a Fellow of the Actuarial Soci-| 
erty of America in 1920 and was made | 
assistant actuary in 1922, Later he was| 
given the title of actuary. In 1936 when 
the late James D. Craig, for years the| 
company’s actuary, became a_ vice-| 
president Mr. Bassford was given| 
supervision of the Ordinary and| 
Group actuarial divisions and ne 





R. V. Carpenter, senior actuary, re- 
tired the Industrial actuarial division | 
was also placed under Mr. Bassford’s| 
direction. | 











service who had taken their full amount 
of National Service Life Insurance, the 











the insurance would be taken from the 
private companies only by those who 
need a substantial amount of life insur- 
ance (that is more than $10,000); also 
it probably would be taken by many 
who were seeking to speculate with this 
insurance, rather than by those who 
really need the protection. 


Recent Practices 
Beginning in September 1939 most 


United States companies doing business 
in Canada began to include war restric 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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If the Boys at the Front 
Laid Down on the Job— 


where would the rest of us be? 


There is a Home Front, too, where we 
must carry on courageously an aggressive 


offensive. 


Life Insurance has been designated as es- 
sential in War as in Peace by several high 
officials among them the head of the Federal 
Reserve Bank System. 


Thus, every Agent and Broker who carries 
the services of Life Insurance to the people 
on the Home Front is doing a constructive 


job for the country. 


There are a number of "bright spots’ in 
our Life Insurance picture today despite 
changing markets and shortage of Home 
Front man power. National income has 
mounted beyond any past total and is still 
rising. People are saving more money than 
ever before. 


The Agent or Broker who can turn some 
of that surplus income into security for his 
clients is doing them and the country a real 
service, not only in preserving Home Security 
but in preventing the spread of inflation. 
Furthermore, he is building for himself pride 
of achievement in the knowledge of a job 
well done. 


THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY, INC. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 


WALTER E. BARTON, President 


Main Office: 225 Broadway, New York City 


BArclay 7-4500 


PAUL S. RANCK, Vice Pres. & Treas. 

























Insurance Men Prominent in America’s 
Greatest Sales Campaign — Selling 
U. S. Treasury's War Savings 


To help raise the funds so vitally 
necessary for winning the war the great- 
est sales campaign in the history of the 
nation has for some time been conducted 
by the War Savings Staff of the United 


States Treasury. Objective is the selling 

War Savings Bonds and Stamps to 
34,000,000 working people, with the goal 
of selling 90% of the workers and 10% 
of their income. The payroll plan was 
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ing motion picture actors went to fac- 
tories and other places in pushing sales 
of the bonds. 

Insurance men are playing a role of 
great importance in this campaign. 
Ralph Engelsman, associate field direc- 
tor, Treasury’s War Savings Staff, is in 
charge of Payroll Savings. Gerald A. 
Eubank is in charge of the war savings 
activities of the United States Navy. 





R. to L.: Ralph G. Engelsman, payroll division, director of sales; Eugene W. 
Sloan, executive director, Treasury’s War Savings staff. 


adopted as the one which would get 
best results and on September 1 it was 
estimated by the Treasury that 20,000,- 
000 persons were at that time purchasers 
of Defense or War Savings bonds out 
of current salaries or wages under pay- 
roll allotment plans. At that time the 
number of firms which had payroll plans 
installed was 135,000. 

The strides made in this campaign 
can be judged by fact that on January 
1 there were approximately 700,000 per- 
sons actually under payroll plan. At 
that time only $2,000,000 a month was 
being invested through payroll savings 
plan compared to $225,000,000 per month 
on September 1. Number of firms par- 
ticipating on January 1 was 19,000. 


Ralph Engelsman in Charge of 
Payroll Savings 


Committees of volunteers representing 


every significant group and occupation 
have been largely carrying on these 
sales under Treasury direction. Each 
state is under an administrator with 
deputy administrators. some of whom 
are insurance men. Splendid contribu- 


tions in advertising and publicity so that 
the entire nation may become War Bond 
conscious have been made by radio, 
newspapers and magazines, motion pic- 
tures, and outdoor advertising panel 
owners. In September dozens of lead- 


-up for salesmen in 


Insurance men are among those on the 
staffs of both the Treasury and the 
Navy. Among the 300,000 or more volun- 
teer workers in selling these bonds are 
the members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters which was the first 
of the organized volunteer groups to 
enter the campaign in a big way and on 
the payroll basis and by August 15 had 
sold more than $1,100,000,000 of the 
bonds and stamps. 

Payroll Savings Director Engelsman 
for years has been one of the most 
prominent general agents and educators 
in the life insurance field, and at the 
time of his appointment by the U. S. 
Treasury was Penn Mutual general 
agent at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
His assignment is to have 10% of the 
payroll of the country invested in War 
Savings Bonds or Stamps. 


Future Effect on Life Insurance Sales 
Mr. Engelsman is of the belief that 
the War Savings purchases will have a 
tremendous influence in stimulating life 
insurance production after the war. 
“The Treasury War Savings staff and 
those working with it in the field will 
raise more money than the Government 
formerly spent in a year, and by getting 
people tc save,” he said to The Gold 
300k. “When the war is over you will 
see the reaction from this greatest set- 
the history of the 





country. The people are being taught to 
save. There will be millions of prospects 
for life insurance who will have money 
to put in life insurance premiums be- 
cause of the funds they will have 
through their investments in the War 
Savings Bonds. 

“The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has done an extraordinary job 
in cooperating with the Treasury in in- 
stallation of the payroll savings plans. 
In some states they have practically 
taken over the whole sales work. The 
effect all this is having on the public 


relations side of the business you can 
see for yourself and the National Asso- 


ciation of Life Underwriters can not only 
be proud of what they have done for 
the Treasury Department—for that 
means a great contribution to the nation 
—but also of their part in bettering pub- 
lic relations for life insurance. That 
»ublic relations job is a continuous one 
because in every city of the nation there 
is not a day goes by when some promi- 
nent man, some person in the commun- 
ity, often many of them, is not contacted 
for the plan by persons connected with 
life insurance.” 


Life Men Are “Naturals” as War Bond 


Salesmen 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters believes that its members will 
have sold two billions of bonds by the 
end of this year. At its annual conven- 
tion in Chicago in August the association 
was presented with a certificate of dis- 
tinguished service by the Treasury be- 
cause of its bond sales up to that time. 
\s far as the members of the National 
Association are concerned the sale of War 
Savings Bonds was a natural. Beginning 
their sales efforts in November, 1941, 
with a goal of a billion dollars by the 
middle of August, 1942, that objective 
was passed by more than $151.000,000: 
That figure represents some 50,000 sal- 
ary savings plans installed in businesses 
big and little, involving nearly 9,000,000 
Americans. ° 

Reporting about War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps to the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Ch‘cago at the 
last annual meeting in August, William 
H. Andrews, Jr., chairman of the Na- 
tional Association’s War Savings Bond 
committee said: 

“It is indeed a stupendous job for life 
underwriters to have performed, but we 
have every confidence that they will 
continue to do this important part of 
our effort.” 

When the members of the National 
Association entered the campaign they 
were anxious to put in all the hours they 
could in contributing to the war effort. 
No group of Americans is more deeply 
impregnated with beliefs of freedom of 
thought and action, initiative and neces- 
sity of perpetuating the system of pri- 
vate enterprise than are insurance pro- 
ducers. The adoption of the payroll 
system of bond selling was a continua- 
tion in another channel of some of their 
every day procedures and operations; 
they were familiar with interviewing 
heads of plants in their routine insurance 
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duties; and they got additional inspira. | 
tion from their own activities, while their 
regular meetings furnished an occasion 
at which War Bonds was a chief sub- 
ject of discussion and ways and means 
of selling them threshed out. They easily 


formed themselves into groups under | 
captains and made territorial or other | 
allotment assignments so that there 


would not be overlapping. 

War Savings Bonds, then called De- 
fense Savings Bonds, were placed on 
sale May 1, 1941. By July 1, 1942, $%- 
700,000,000 had been sold. The most 
popular of the War Savings Bonds is § 
the one formerly known as the baby i 
bond, which has been christened with 
the more dignified title of War Bond, 
This is the denomination that costs 
$18.75 and has a maturity value of $25, 





The Treasury’s Executive War Savings 
Personnel 

Harold B. Graves, assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, has over-all 
charge of the sale of these Government 
securities and two other assistants to 
the Secretary of the Treasury are par- 
ticularly connected with the War Sav- 


Will you give at least lO% 


of your pay in War Bonds? 


An Effective Treasury Poster 


ings program. They are Ted R. Gam- 
ble and Peter H. Odegard. 
Executive personnel of War Savings 
Staff follows: 
Eugene W. Sloan, 
War Savings Staff. 
Robert W. Coyne, field director. 
Harriett Elliott, associate field direc- 
tor, in charge of women’s activities. 
M. Olney, associate field director. 
Ralph Engelsman, associate field di- 
rector, in charge of Payroll Savings. 


executive director, 
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Vincent F. Callahan, director of radio 
and press. 
Sydney D. Mahan, director of adver- 


tising and promotion. 
. . T 
James L. Houghteling, director, Na- 
tional Organizations Division. 
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A splendid success in selling war sav- 
ings bonds and stamps has been made 
by the United States Navy. 
“The war savings staff of the Navy is 
headed by Captain Gerald A. Eubank, 
Co-Ordinator for War Savings Bonds. 
Deputy co-ordinators are Lieut. Com- 
manders W. M. Wakefield and C._C. 
Morgan. Lieutenant Commander Eu- 
sene C. Zachman is public relations of- 
ficer.@ Captain Eubank is also alternate 
for Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
on the Interdepartmental war bond com- 
mittee appointed by President Roosevelt. 
Objective of that committee is to carry 
the war savings payroll plan to other 
Government departments. Rear Admiral 
Charles Conard is chairman of the Inter- 
departmental war bond committee. 
Captain Eubank has for years been 
general agent of the Prudential at 40 
Wall Street, New York. His connection 
with the U. S. Navy dates back thirty- 
two years. He entered the Navy as a 
sailor on one of the battleships, and left 
it to become an insurance agent in Bal- 
timore. He has been a reserve officer 
for years, and each year in that canacity 
has made a cruise on a Government 
naval vessel. He entered the naval 
service full time in April, 1941, and was 
promoted to captain several months ago. 


Prominent Insurance Men in Navy’s 
War Savings Bond Organization 
When Captain Eubank was transferred 
from the Philadelphia Navy Yard to 
Washington and became coordinator for 
war savings bonds he found himself with 
a staff of less than half a dozen per- 
sons. On September 1 the organiza- 
tion consisted of more than thirty-five 

officers and 300 civilians. 

Captain Eubank surrounded himself 
with a live-wire staff of young officers, 
including several prominent insurance 
men. Two general agents who are on 
his staff and who have easily and ef- 
ficiently fitted into the war savings pic- 
ture are Lieutenant Commander Charles 
J. Zimmerman, former general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, and Lieu- 
tenant William T. Earls, former general 
agent of that company in Cincinnati. 
Lieutenant. Commander Zimmerman is 
now coordinator for New England sta- 
tioned at the First Naval Station, Bos- 
ton, and Lieutenant Earls is bond of- 
ficer at the Naval Academy. A former 
assistant general agent—John S. Tun- 
more, Provident Mutual, New York, is 
now bond officer at Newport, R. IL, and 
Thomas Minifie, formerly supervisor, 
Mutual Benefit, is bond officer of the 
llth Naval District, San Diego. 
“i Picture of the war savings staff at 

ashington, taken before Lieutenant 
Commander Zimmerman left Washing- 
ton for Boston, is shown in this article. 
Lieutenant Earls was in Annapolis at 
time picture was taken. 


Twenty-five Offices Selling Bonds 
The Navy war savings division has 
twenty-five offices. Nine are in Naval 
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Captain Gerald A. Eubank 
Chief of War Savings Staft 


of the United States Navy 


yards; thirteen in naval districts; and 
six in naval air stations. All of these 
offices are in charge of a branch officer 


for the handling and issuance of war 
bonds. New York office is at 90 Church 
Street 

The Navy’s war savings campaign 


started in October, 1941, at which time 
Admiral Conard, then coordinator for 
war savings bonds, promised the Secre- 
tary of the Navy that $40,000,000 in 
bonds and stamps would be sold the first 
vear. Th’s proved to be a modest proph- 
ecy because total sales to August 1 
were $39,000,000. 

The Navy’s “Fighting Dollar Days” 

War Bond Campaign 

At present time about $10,000,000 a 
month are being sold. Until September 
1 the sales were confined to shore, but 
after that the campaign began at sea 
also. Captain Eubank told The Gold 
Book that the second year goal will be 
$150,000,000. The Navy was the first 
department of the Federal Government 
to install the payroll savings plan. 

The entire Navy became war bond 


4 
CAPTAIN GERALD A. EUBANK 


under 
ten-day 


way when 
staged a 


conscious in a_ big 
Captain Eubank it 
drive in July which was called “The 
Fighting Dollar Days” war bond cam- 
paign at the Navy Department in Wash- 
ington. Employe participation was 91% 
and payroll participation was 10.4% when 
the final score was marked up. 

Two days after the campaign had its 
conclusion a victory rally was held cele- 
brating the campaign. It took place in 
front of the Navy Building. More than 
5,000 persons gathered to hear Frank 
Knox, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr.; 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Ralph 
A. Bard and Captain Eubank, coordi- 
nator for war savings bonds, express 
their thanks to 1,200 workers. The pro- 
gram, in which the Marine band_also 
participated, was broadcast by NBC's 
Red Network on a coast-to-coast hook- 
up. Congratulations of President Roose- 
velt to the civilian workers of the Navy 
yards, naval districts and naval air sta- 
tions for their enthusiastic support of 
the bond program were delivered by 





Navy Coordinator’s Bond Staff 








Left to right, front row: Lt.-Cmdr. E. C. Zachman, Public Relations Officer; 
Lt.-Cmdr. C. C. Morgan, Deputy Coordinator for Air Stations; Capt. Gerald A. 
Eubank, Coordinator for War Savings Bonds; Lt.-Cmdr. W. M. Wakefield, Deputy 
Coordinator; Lt.-Cmdr. C. J. Zimmerman, Coordinator, First Naval District. 

Second row: H. K. Ketcham, cartoonist and art work; Lt. H. W. Strecker, 
Coordinator for Washington and Vicinity; Lt. Miles Lilly (Fourth Naval District) ; 
Lt. John S. Tunmore, Issuing Agent, Newport, R. I.; Ensign R. L. Collins, Assistant 
Public Relations Officer; Lt. H. Clay Johnson, Issuing Agent, Charleston Navy 
Yard; Lt. Dan McHugh, Issuing Agent, Twelfth Naval District. 


Third row: Ensign W. O. 


Walker, Issuing Agent, Navy Department; Washing- 


ton; Ensign William Cabell, Issuing Agent, Pensacola; Lt. John Stout, Issuing 
Agent, Navy Yard, Boston; Lt. F. E. Campbell, Issuing Agent, Navy Yard, Ports- 


mouth, N. H.; Lt. Albert Pierce, 





Issuing Agent, Fifth Naval District, Norfolk, Va. 
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Secretary Knox. Secretary Morgenthau 
told the crowd that the Navy was show- 
ing the way to other Government depart- 
ments and to American business and in- 
dustry. 

The Navy payroll savings plan was 
first made available to every employe 
of the Navy Department. In order to 
participate all that is necessary for any 
employe to do is to sign a pledge card 
which will automatically set up a regular 
amount out of each pay check to be ap- 
plied towards the purchase of a war 
bond. As soon as these payments equal 
the purchase price of a bond the em- 
ploye receives a war bond. Thus, a reg- 
ular system of savings is set up that 
will guarantee your future financial se- 
curity. 

“There may be a serious employment 
readjustment after the war,” the Navy 
war savings literature said to the em- 
ployes of the Navy. “The people who 
safeguard themselves now by providing 
a savings fund through regular purchase 
of war bonds will find that they are able 
to ride through any such readjustment 
far better than those folks who make no 
such provision for themselves. The time 
it takes to sign a payroll allotment card 
makes everybody a Minute Man. 

“Saving money can be a lot of fun, 
particularly when it comes to saving 
money through the buying of war bonds. 
Once you get your first bond you will 
find yourself folding over the corners 
to see what it would be like to have four 
bonds instead of one. Then when you 
get four bonds you will be wanting to 
have ten. There just is something about 
those bonds that makes vour hand itch 
to get more of them. And the best part 
of it is that you are getting paid while 
you are saving. For every $18.75 you 
spend for a war bond you receive back 


$25 from your Uncle Sam when the 
bond matures 
“Sure, setting aside at least 10% of 


your salary every pay day might be a bit 
of a sacrifice for some of us. But who 
in this great country wouldn’t sacrifice 
‘all the way’ if it meant the preserva- 


Phi 


tion of our liberty? 


O. J. Arnold 


18) 





(Continued from Page 
creases and U. S. War Bond sales will 
reduce this by about seven and one-half 
billion, but there will still remain an 
estimated twenty billion dollars that can 
run loose. 

When you buy new life insurance or 
when you pay a premium on the life 
insurance you already own, you are help- 
ing to close the twenty billion dollar 
“inflation gap.” You are saving instead 
of spending, keeping dollars out of com- 
petition for ordinary goods and services 
You are strengthening national morale 
on the all-important home front. You 
are fighting inflation—an adversary full) 
as formidable as the Nazis or Japs be- 
cause its disastrous effects can prevent 
vr nullify a military victory. 


George Willard Smith 


(Continued from Page 18) 


ones at home would agree with me, I am 
sure. And the other thousands who are 
on the home front in factories, stores, 
places of business of all kinds— these 


men recognize ly that dependents 
in war time need financial protect 
even more than in peace time. 


equal 


The day when peace will come and the 
war will have been won, that day will 
find the nation better prepared for the 
future for every dollar which has been 
put into life insurance. The protection 
which it will be giving to milli 
families and the equities whic l 
been created through its purchase will 
take away the need of many for relving 
on government aid after the emergency 
Agents everywhere can have the inner 
satisfaction that comes from contributing 

through main- 


Insurance 








ons Of 











a service to our country 
taining and building up lite 


protection of its citizens 
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Life Insurance and the War 


By Gerard S. Nollen 
President, Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


Today every business enterprise faces 
the imperative necessity of conducting 
its affairs in harmony with our country’s 
war needs. For the business of life in- 
surance, that means our country’s war 
needs in the financial field. 

A life insurance company deals not in 
commodities but in dollars. A company 
accepts dollars from a policyholder to- 
day under an agreement with the policy- 
holder to pay a certain number of dollars 
to his beneficiary in case of his death, 
or stated sums to him in accordance with 
the terms of the policy contract. The 
problem before us is to determine how 
the money invested by policyholders in 
their life insurance contracts fits into 
our war needs. 


Defines War Needs with Respect to 
Use of Money 


As a basis for finding a solution to 
that problem we should first define war 
needs with respect to the use of money. 
There are two elements involved in that 
picture: first, our Government requires 
vast sums of money to conduct the war; 
hence money should be so channeled that 
it will perform maximum service to that 
end; the second element, of equal im- 
portance to the first, is that even dur- 
ing war we must preserve our national 
economy on a sound basis. We must 
do everything within our power to avoid 
undermining the foundation of our 
economic structure, because the impair- 
ment of that foundation would serve 
to impair the cause for which we are 
fighting. Political and economic freedom 
are inseparable—they go hand in hand. 
A stable national economy is of prime 
importance. Only a prosperous nation 
can be a free nation. 


Giving consideration to the part which 
life insurance plays in the first element 
named we find that the life insurance 
companies of the country make a very 
substantial contribution to the direct 
financing of our country’s war activities. 
The premiums paid for life insurance are 
used not only to pay death claims which 
furnish seriously needed funds for the 
beneficiaries of deceased policyholders, 
but also for the accumulation of neces- 
sary reserve funds which are invested for 
the future benefit of policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. During this war 
period, such life insurance investments 
made from month to month will be com- 
posed mainly of new Government bonds. 
On the basis of Government bond pur- 
chases now being made by life insur- 
ance companies it appears safe to as- 
sume that each year during the war 
period the total of such investments will 
exceed 2 billion dollars. 


Measuring Life Co.’s Investment in 
Government Bonds 


This means that the amount now be- 
ing invested by life insurance companies 
in Government bonds is greater than the 
net cash operating income of all com- 
panies combined. The net operating in- 
come is the difference between the total 
amount received by all companies (pre- 
mium payments rectived from policy- 
holders and interest payments received 
on all investments) and the total amount 
paid out by all companies (death losses, 
other policy benefits, taxes, and operat- 
ing expenses). Such investments in 


Government bonds are greater than the 
total net operating income because the 
companies receive payments on maturing 
investments which are also available in 
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reinvestment in 


part for Government 
bonds. 

An interesting sidelight on the results 
above described is the extent to which 
the business of life insurance is repre- 
sentative of the people of our country. 
With relatively few exceptions, the pre- 
mium payments received by life insur- 
ance companies are in small amounts. 
They are made by more than sixty mil- 
lion American citizens, each investing a 
comparatively small amount month after 
month and year after year for the pro- 
tection of his family, or to furnish a 
very modest competence for him when 
he reaches the retirement age. 


Helps Finance the War 


The business of life insurance may be 
compared symbolically to a great irriga- 
tion and water power project. Such a 
project collects into a great reservoir 
the waters from a myriad of mountain 
rivulets and streams of a vast watershed. 
The water so impounded is turned into 
the fields below to produce food for the 
sustenance of man and into the power 
turbines to produce electric current 
which turns the wheels of industry. 

The life insurance business collects 


small individual sums from millions of 
American citizens, and from that reser- 
voir of money it furnishes living needs 
for the policyholders and their benefici- 
aries, and invests reserve funds in the 
industry and business of America where 
those funds work to help create the 
wealth of the country. Now, that chan- 
neling of the investment fund is, in large 
measure, through our Government for 
its war needs. The business of life in- 
surance helps directly to finance the war. 


Preserving American Economy’s 
Foundation 


Turning now to the second element. 
the preservation of the foundation of 
our American economy, we find the fol- 
lowing: 

The most serious internal problem our 
country faces today is that of avoiding 
inflation of a disturbing character. To- 
day, because industry is devoted so 
largely to war work, the output of peace- 
time goods is greatly curtailed and, on 
the other hand, the people of the country 
are receiving a greater income in dollars 
that even before in the country’s history. 
That situation involves the danger of 
producing a material rise in prices of 
peacetime commodities remaining avail- 
able for purchase, unless the taxes levied 
by our Gorevnment plus the combined 
savings of all of the people of the coun- 
try absorb enough of our national in- 
come to avoid a scramble for the cur- 
tailed quantity of our goods and, con- 
sequently, a disturbing increase in the 
price of those goods: Given the loyal 
cooperation of the American people in 
their personal use of money and in their 
willingness to have Government estab- 
lished the necessary wartime controls, 
we will be able to avoid harmful in- 
flation and, following this war, use the 
accumulated savings to build postwar 
prosperity. 

Difficult as this problem is, the wel- 
fare of every American citizen is wrap- 
ped up in it, and we must have loyal, 
universal cooperation in America not 
only to bring about the needed result, 
but also to avoid the painful process of 
paying for this war twice, first through 
an increase in the cost of living and the 
cost of the war, and then again through 
later taxes to pay the greater debt bur- 
den which would result from inflation. 
We must control inflation to preserve 
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This is our thirteenth year in Brooklyn and Long Island 
territory serving an ever-increasing clientele of brokers and life 
producers—and we expect to make it the “lucky thirteenth.” 

Our objective when we started—and now—has been to so 
completely satisfy Aetna customers and our producer friends 
that they will repeatedly come back for more of the same 
brand of service. Business is good—and we aim to keep it so. 
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our national economy and, accordingly 
to preserve our democracy. 
The business of life insurance makes 
a direct contribution to the control of 
inflation as well as to the money needs 
of our Government for the conduct of 
the war. Obviously, the life insurance 
policyholder who uses a part of his ip- 
come to pay for his life insurance pro- 
tection does not have that money jn 
hand for the purchase of commodities 
in our restricted market. To that extent 
he removes the temptation to compete 
in the market for the products available 
and thus cause an increase in the price 
levels. Life insurance companies receiy- 
ing that money use most of it either for 
the payment of death claims and other 
policy benefits, or for investment in Goy- 
ernment bonds or other securities con- 
tributing directly or indirectly to the 
war effort. By paying life insurance 
premiums, the policyholders of | this 
country help control inflation. 
Duty of the Citizen Reviewed 


Our problem may be further clarified 
by giving impartial consideration to an 
important question occasionally raised 
by a life insurance policyholder or bya 
person considering the purchase of new 
life insurance. Such people are asking 
the question: During war should I put 
my savings into life insurance protection, 
or should I use them all to purchase 
Government bonds? 

Obviously, the most direct way for any 

person to give voluntary financial aid to 
the war effort is through the purchase 
of Government bonds. That does not 
mean, however, that such bond purchases 
should be made to the exclusion of ade- 
quate life insurance coverage. There is 
no element of conflict or competition 
between those methods of investing sav- 
ings. 
_ We must keep in mind the objectives 
involved in this war we are fighting as 
well as the immediate needs of the war 
—both are imperative. The man who 
carries life insurance adequate to give 
his family reasonable financial protection 
in event of his death is helping to pre- 
serve the foundations of our national 
economic structure and is not injuring 
the war effort. 

That may be said also about the por- 
tion of a life insurance premium which 
is held by the company in its invested 
reserve funds for later use by the pol- 
icyholder. As already explained, new 
investments with respect to such reserve 
funds are being channeled to a great ex- 
tent into Government bonds; hence that 
portion of the premium which a policy- 
holder pays for reserve investment pur- 
poses does not impair the war effort, but 
aids it through the manner in which the 
money is invested by the business of 
life insurance. 

From the facts disclosed in this dis- 
cussion, the conclusion is clear that the 
business of life insurance serves the 
country’s needs both in the promotion 
of the war effort and in preserving the 
stability of our national economy. In 
this picture we must include the entire 
life insurance organization, which com- 
prises the field forces of the company 
as well as the official and clerical forces 
required to conduct the company home 
office activities. All of those services 
are requisite to the conservation of the 
business now in force and to the de- 
velopment of new life insurance coverage 
in harmony with public needs. The home 
office workers and the salesmen in the 
field all cooperate in this enterprise. 
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ife Insurance and War Finance 


According to the most recent esti- 
mates, the total expenditures of all our 
bodies in the fiscal 
beginnitig July 1, 1942, will be in ex- 
cess of $73,000,000,000. This amount com- 
pares with our total national income of 
only a short time ago, and is far above 
the national income of the depression 
vears. Of it, close to $59,000,000,000 will 
be spent by the Federal government, in- 
cluding $52,687,000,000 for war purposes. 
To raise and spend this money with a 
minimum of inflationary effect is the 
problem which we face. 

The primary problem is not whether 
or not we can raise these huge sums. 
Our ability to wage war is not re- 
stricted by financial limitations, but by 
our ability to produce. The money will 
be raised all right. However, the man- 
ner of its raising will matter a great 
deal. It will determine whether we are 
to maintain a sound economic and social 
structure, free from the ravages of a 
serious inflation, and this in turn, it 
would seem, will have a very great and 
direct bearing on the degree of efficiency 
with which we can prosecute the war. A 
community which is being harassed by 
rapidly changing monetary values, and 
the social and economic injustices which 
arise therefrom, can not maintain an 
offensive spirit necessary to the conduct 
of the war. 


government year, 


Financing the War 

Money can be raised to finance the 
war in three main ways; by taxation 
and the borrowing of legitimate savings, 
which are non-inflationary, and by the 
expansion of bank credit, which is in- 
flationary. Existing taxes are estimated 
to bring in about $16,500,000,000. Addi- 
tional taxés, which are to be imposed 
under the much debated new tax bill, 
will produce only a little over $6,000,000, - 
000 annually, according to latest esti- 
mates, or an amount equal to expected 
expenditures of all our governing bodies 
for only about five weeks. Present new 
and old taxes are, therefore, expected 
to produce only a little over $22,500,- 
000,000, or only 31% of expected expen- 
ditures. If this is the best we can do, 
it can hardly be termed satisfactory. It 
compares poorly with the situation in 
Canada, where considerably over half of 
the total government expenditures, in- 
cluding those occasioned by aid to Brit- 
ain are being met by taxes. It falls 
below the record of both Britain and 
Germany, where over 40% of expendi- 
tures are being met by taxation accord- 
ing to the information available. 

The above proposed level of taxation 
in this country would leave over fifty 
billion dollars of estimated national ex- 
penditures of government to be met 
from borrowing. As previously stated, 
there are two types of borrowing—one 
non-inflationary, and the other inflation- 
ary. By the first method, the borrowing 
is of actual savings, savings which ac- 
crue from self-denial and decisions to 
forego the purchase of goods and serv- 
ices. The amount raised in taxes, plus 
the amount of such direct savings rep- 
resents that part of government finances 
which is non-inflationary in nature. 

The Inflationary “Gap” 
However, in time of war, total govern- 
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ment expenditures are likely to exceed 
the amounts so raised, and the amount 
of such excess expenditures has been 
called the inflationary “gap” or just 
“The Gap.” In Canada, which is prob- 
ably doing the best job of war finance 
of any warring nation, this inflationary 
gap has almost been eliminated, taxes 
and the borrowing of legitimate savings 
just about meeting expenditures. In 
Britain and Germany, the inflationary 
gap, as far as we are able to tell, amounts 
to between 10% and 20% of total govern- 
ment expenditures. In our own case, 
unless we mend our ways, it is likely 
to become very large indeed. ‘The 
Gap” does not remain unbridged. It is 
closed by the sale of government bonds 
direct to the commercial banks and the 
Federal reserve banks. This produces 
bank deposits out of which government 
expenses are paid. Of course, this pro- 
cess is entirely inflationary. It builds 
up an increasing volume of dollar pur- 
chasing power which meets head-on with 
the increasing volume of goods and serv- 
ices available for purchase. The inevit- 
able result is to force up prices and this 
among other things adds to the monetary 
cost of the war, and so aggravates the 
entire situation. 


Where Life Insurance Fits Into 
the Picture 


In the light of a deficit estimated at 
over fifty billion dollars for the current 
fiscal year, after existing and presently 
proposed taxes, our pre-conceived no- 
tions of possible savings appear entire- 
ly inadequate. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has set a goal for individual 
bond purchases at one billion dollars 
a month. This would not cover one- 
fourth of the estimated deficit and even 
this entirely inadequate goal is not now 
being reached. It seems obvious that 
either taxes or savings and probably 
both, must be greatly expanded if we 
are not to do a very much worse job 
of war finance than other major partici- 





pants and if we are to avoid a bad in- 
flationary headache. 

Where does life insurance stand in 
relation to this entire picture? Before 
the war, life insurance had become the 
largest single depository of individual 
savings in this country. Also, it was 
the most rapidly growing one. At: the 
end of 1941, United States life insur- 
ance companies had admitted assets of 
$32,500,000,000. However, the ability of 
these companies to purchase govern- 
ment bonds is not measured by this fig- 
ure. It depends on two other items, 
the net increase in assets and the re- 
payment or redemption of existing in- 
vestments. 

Consider the first of these items. In 
the five vears 1936 to 1940, inclusive, the 
average annual increase in .the admitted 
assets of United States life insurance 
companies, as reported in the Insurance 
Year Book, was $1,517,000,000, and the 
variation from this figure in any one of 
the five years was not great. Therefore, 
we should conclude that on the strength 
of asset increment alone, the ability of 
life insurance companies to buy gov- 
ernment bonds would be limited to about 
$1,500,000,000, annually assuming that 
practically the entire increment was used 
for this purpose. 

Funds Accruing from Redemption 

of Investments 

Regard'ng the amount of funds ac- 
cruing from the redemption of existing 
investments, we can only speculate. This 
volume was greatly swollen in recent 
vears due to the very large amount of 
refunding obligations which represented 
merely .the turning over and not the 
repayment of debt. There are signs that 
such refunding operations will soon be 
almost completely terminated. Heavy 
income and excess profits taxes will very 
largely consume any margin of profit 
out of such operations as may still be 
anticipated. Also, there probably will 
be an increasing tendency to look ask- 
ance at large scale financial operations, 
not related to the war effort. In addi- 
tion, these refunding obligations have 
depended largely on the willingness of 
financial inst‘tutions to absorb increasing 
amounts of the bonds involved. Such 
institutions and possibly the life in- 
surance companies may feel under obli- 
gation to show a preference for govern- 
ment bonds during the war period, for 
reasons relating to public relations. 

Annual Amount Available to Life 

Cos. for Bond Buying 

Therefore, we will do well to look 
only to the real debt repayment as an 
additional source of funds with which 
to buy government bonds. On the en- 
tirely arbitrary assumption that our in- 
vestments are repaid to us once about 
every thirty-two years, we might count 
on an additional billion dollars from this 
source. This may be entirely too op- 
timistic an assumption, but using it for 
want of a better one, we arrive at a 
maximum amount available to life insur- 
ance companies annually of $2,500,000,000 
for the purchase of government bonds. 
In passing, it is interesting to note that 
in Great Britain in 1940, life insurance 
companies purchased government bonds 
to the extent of 160% of the total in- 
crease in assets. Such purchases were, 
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however, swollen by the disposal oj 
American securities and the taking oj 
government bonds in exchange. 

The figure of $2,500,000,000 arrived at 
is deserving of several comments, Ip 
the first place, it appears small in com. 
parison with the huge volume of Savings 
which must be accomplished in wartime 
if we are to avoid inflation. In war. 
time, the normal savings of peace must 
be multiplied. This is the main reason 
why the normal savings accomplished 
through life insurance which appear so 
impressive in times of peace do not 
stand out so very large when compared 
with the huge demands of war finance. 
Of course, there is no good reason at 
all why a part of the additional savings 
required should not be brought about 
through the sale of additional life in- 
surance. In such case, our estimate of 
$2,500,000,000 might have to be revised ; 
upward. Another favorable factor pull- 
ing in the same direction is the very low 
lapse rates which we are now experi- 
encing. 

Funds to Finance Railroads and 
Equipment 

Should all available life insurance in- 
vestment funds be paid into government 
bonds in times of war? The immediate 
answer might be yes, but on further 
reflection, it is a little difficult to see the F 
logic of this. Funds used to finance 
new railroad or power generating equip- 
ment needed for the war effort seem to 
be doing as useful a business as if put 
directly into government bonds. _priori- 
ties are sure to see to it that we are 
not tempted to put any money into any 
capital investment not connected with 
the war. As a practical matter, the 
channels for new investments, other than 
government bonds, are likely to be very 
small while the war lasts. There is 
obviously no point in selling present in- 
vestments in order to buy government 
bonds, as this would in.no way tend to 
increase the total volume of savings. 
In recognition of the true status of life 
insurance premiums, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in its most recent revenue act 
has allowed life insurance premiums tobe | 
deducted from that part of the forced 
savings payments which are refundable 
after the war. All premiums, up to 
the amount of the enforced savings 
tax of 10%, on policies in force on 
June 23, 1942 are so deductible, plus 
premiums up to the amount of $100 on 
policies written since that time. 





Conclusions 
On the general subject of life insur- 
ance as related to war finance, in con- 
clusion, [ should like to make several 
observations. Present life insurance on 
the books acts as a brake on inflation, 
as it directs such a power away from 
bidding up the price of goods and serv- 
ices. The low lapse rate now being 
experienced makes this brake even more 
effective. To do the best anti-inflation- 
ary job, more life insurance must be 
sold, particularly to those groups now 
under-insured, to whom the additional 
income accruing from war spending 1s 
largely going. The very great necessity 
for increased national saving provides 
a great field for the expansion of life 

insurance in these times. 
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Successful Insurance Women Alert to 


New Fields of Gainfully Employed Women 





Sarah B. Smith 

Smith, Fairmont, W. Va., 
five children whom she has 
had college educated, (one through the 
Naval Academy), is a member of the 
Equitable Society’s Group Millionaires’ 
Club and of its $350,000 Corps. 

Believing that women of today have 
a new place in a new world full of work 


Sarah B. 
mother ot 





SMITH 


SARAH B. 


and responsibility, and are realizing as 
well as assuming their responsibilities, 
she sees the women’s market for insur- 
ance increasing daily. As to whom to 
sell she says: 

“Women who have estates of their 
own, or who may inherit property, need 
insurance and annuities on their lives 
for taxes, for bequests, for investments. 
Business and professional women want 
savings plans that are guaranteed to 
provide a certain amount of income at a 
definite time, and, as a rule, are more 
interested in Endowments or Limited 
Pay policies than in those which have 
more indemnity value. Most parents are 
so absorbed in their children that they 
will give careful attention: to whatever 
is proposed for their benefit. Educa- 
tional and thrift plans, the insurance 
way, are appealing and will protect the 
parents while the children are grawing 
up and provide money for their own use 
when they grow older. Wives, daugh- 
ters, younger sons, offer a list of pros- 
pects hardly touched. 

“Salary Saving Insurance, for compa- 
nies that employ women or men on 
monthly premium payment plan offers 
a splendid way to siphon off increased 
purchasing power and is one means of 
helping to prevent inflation. Also, the 
savings provide a cushion during read- 
justment to normal living days which 
will follow war. 

“Many of the war brides, now work- 
ing, will welcome suggestions about sav- 
ing more money for a vacation when 
their husbands return or saving to help 
him get back into the business or pro- 
fession he left when he went into his 
country’s service. General principles for 
successfully selling women are not dif- 
ferent than those used in selling men. 
Much depends on the woman, her finan- 
cial situation, responsibilities, plans for 
her own future and those she loves. As 
a rule higher premiums appeal to her.” 


Mary Anderson, director, Women’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, told The Gold Book that when 1942 ends 
14,000,000 women will be gainfully employed in the United 
States. The United States Employment Service of the Federal 
Social Security Board lists 3,000 occupations in war industries 
where women are participating and more than 800 non-war 
industries and professions for which they are adapted. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau’s buying survey 
shows that about a quarter of the policies being sold are on lives 


of women. 


In the following symposium some successful American 
women agents discuss the life insurance market for women. 


Eunice C. Bush 


Eunice C. Bush, Mutual Life of New 
York, Baton Rouge, La., member of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, had such an extraordinary back: 
ground of salesmanship and other ex- 
periences from the time she was a girl 
that she was asked to and did appear 
on the “How to Get Ahead” broadcast 
of WCAU in November of last year. 

After selling silk stockings from door 
to door and furniture on a commission 
basis, she won an automobile in a news- 
paper subscription contest. That car she 
wanted to use in work and someone sug- 
gested that it would be handy reaching 
people in a wide range to sell life insur- 
ance, and that’s how she entered the life 
insurance field. Her comments on the 
women’s life insurance market follow: 


“As so many voung men have gone 


EUNICE C. BUSH 


into the service, or will do so, there is a 
tremendous field among the women, old- 
er men and children. Working women, 
even though this group is larger today 
than ever before and is steadily increas- 
ing, constitute only a small part of 
‘women as a market for life insurance.’ 
Every woman has a life value to insure, 
whether it be wife, mother, or daughter. 

“Women buy life insurance for the 
same reason that men do, which is be- 
cause of the security it furnishes for 
those they love and for dependents. 
There is a dual responsibility that must 
be recognized; that while men have the 
responsibility of being head of the fam- 

(Continued on Page 63) 


Bertha S. Ehlers 


Bertha S. Ehlers, home office agency, 
Penn Mutual, says that in the aggre- 
gate and on the average men buy life 
insurance primarily for protection and 
secondarily, for Endowment. 

“Women, on the other hand, buy life 
insurance primarily for purposes of Re- 
tirement Income and secondarily for pro- 
tection for dependents or family. Also, 
because their beneficiaries are apt to be 
parents or younger sisters or brothers 
women’s need for insurance protection 
after a certain point decreases instead 
of increasing as is the case among men. 
For these reasons the salesman is gen- 
erally in a somewhat weaker position in 
selling women than he is in selling men. 

“On the other hand, the market among 
women has been much less thoroughly 
covered in the past and is still much 





Chester Chess 


BERTHA S. EHLERS 


less canvassed by men underwriters and, 
therefore, offers an opportunity of a 
fairly new field for both men and women 
agents. 

“For the above reasons it is particu- 
larly important in the women’s market 
to do selective prospecting and to work 
among women who fall in the higher 


income brackets for’ their respective 
classes. For example: Among profes- 
sional women it proves much more 


worthwhile to work with doctors than 
with nurses; with high school teachers 
than with elementary school teachers. 
Among housewives it proves more 
worthwhile to work among women of 






















. Lucille H. DeVore 


Lucille H. DeVore, New York Life 
Memphis, joined the company in 1921~, 
widow with two young children, Her 
total paid volume for 20 years exceeds 
$7,200,000. She averaged about $355,000 
annually. She says: : 


“Government statistics show that Wo- 








LUCILLE HOBS DeVORE 


men are responsible for more than 

three-fourths of all expenditures for the | 
average family in the United States. 

Approximately one-third of American | 
women between 18 and 50 are in some | 
kind of industry, many getting sizeable | 
salaries for first time in their lives but | 
with no definite plan for their security | 
should later they be unable to obtain 

work. 

“When women are responsible for 
spending they usually receive more in| 
return for the money spent than mer, | 
but they have never been experienced | 
in money investment. Estate surveys | 
show that estates left them amount to/ 
$5,000 and more were dissipated in an) 
average of seven years. A wider use of | 
trusts, guaranteeing principal and in- > 
come, is being employed to overcome 
this weakness. ] 

“The only thing a woman, limited in 
buying experience, should consider 3 
War Bonds and life insurance.  Cer- 
tainly, if a person has never saved and 
is not innately thrift-conscious she > 
should use the insurance method because § 
the saving idea reaches farther into the? 
future. 

“As for larger sized policies, it is just 
as important for a woman with a sizea 
ble estate to own $40,000 life insurance, © 
for instance, as for a man. I can tel 
you many interesting cases where an in 
surance policy saved the day. Women 
have been noted for their fortitude and 
courage in adversity. As_ insurance § 
agents we should impress them with the 
fact that “Security is the first consid- 
eration—nothing else is so important’ 
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independent means who buy insurance 
for tax purposes or for the benefit 0! 
their children or for philanthropic leg- 
acies rather than among housewives who 






























buy insurance for clean up purposes 

only. Similarly among business womei® 
the executive rather than the clerk offers 
a fertile and satisfactory field.” 
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Sara W. Sterne 
Sara W. Sterne, Walter Powell agen- 
cy, John Hancock, Atlanta, closely 
watches new people coming into the 
territory where she works. Those go- 
ing into new business and receiving pro- 
motions offer fine opportunities for in- 


as do men who were in the 


surance, 





SARA W. STERNE 


and now 
ever before. 


lower earnings brackets are 
earning money 
Practically untouched by the war is the 
Juvenile field. Women, too, prove good 
prospects since they are earning more 
money than ever before. 

Mrs. Sterne, who has been with the 
John Hancock six years, understudied 
insurance under her father, Carl Wolfs- 
heimer, an insurance man for half a 
century. After graduating from Girls 
High School, Atlanta, she attended Hol- 
lins College in Virginia for a year. She 
was for three years president of the 
Atlanta section, National Council of 
Jewish Women, and during one year was 
one of the three women heading the 
Atlanta Community Chest campaign. She 
= written many substantial cases of 
Group and W holesale insurance in addi- 
tion to a good Ordinary life production. 


more than 


Isabel Crystal Sacher 


Crystal Sacher, 
Albany agency, 


Isabel 


Equitable So- 
ciety, 


is one of the most 


ISABEL CRYSTAL SACHER 


Successful women agents in up- state 
New York, 

“Millions of women have gone into 
industry,” she says. “Most of them 
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fore. They will be working at top wages. 
Therefore, it is obvious that the number 
of working women who can buy small 
policies is increasing every day. To 
them one of the best approaches is 
through the medium of building up a 
reserve for post-war unemployment. 

“There is also the class of individual 
women of means, both in business and 
in the professions. For higher salaried 
women in executive capacities, what bet- 
ter time than ‘now’ to sell either single 
premium or annual short term endow- 
ments, which coordinated with Social 
Security benefits, (for those covered by 
the act) will guarantee them financial 
security in their later years. 

“Then there is the unusually wealthy 
woman who can buy larger amounts of 
insurance to provide clean-up funds for 
taxes. With mounting taxation, pros- 
pects in this direction are even brighter. 


“Also, in the woman market for life 
insurance is the class of wives whose 
husbands insure them for purposes of 


clean-up. Another type is the woman 
who prov des bequests through the me- 
dium of life insurance for relatives in 
her family who may not be included in 
the husband’s will. Finally, there is the 
thrifty, frugal housewife or homemaker 


Fort Madison, Ia. Man Sells 150 Cases a Year 


Willard Lowenberg, Fort Madison, Ia., 
Equitable Life of Iowa, who has written 
150 lives yearly since his entrance in 
life insurance in June, 1940, says it takes 
eight interviews for him to make a sale. 
Although he has a “Plan and Results” 
book which he follows closely; yet, half 


of his sales are on persons he meets 
for the first time. 
He said to The Gold Book: “My first 


case, written on Memorial Day two years 
ago helped me to become a ‘closer.’ He 
was a young school teacher tough to 
sell, but he bought then the last in- 
surance he will ever buy. A spine im- 
pairment the doctors cannot cure has 
given me a human interest story which 
supplies me with the incentive and hid- 
den power to action.’ 

Lowenberg’s prospects are average 
people who live in a typical rural lowa 
community—farmers, tradesmen, some 
young, some old. Few are interested in 
net cost. Selling talks from the heart 














to whom the appeal of savings is ever are those which made so many sales 
in mind.” possible. 
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LENDING FOR VICTORY 


It is the firm resolve of the Canada 
Life to provide the governments of the 
United States, Canada and Great 
Britain with every dollar we possibly 
can. 


Lending these millions is much 
more than just an investment of funds. 
It is our way of helping preserve our 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 


The Canada Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1847 
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CANADA THREE YEARS IN WAR 





Has Experience Which Gives Preview 


Of Life Insurance Problems in U. 


. 


Every Problem Encountered by Insurance in Canada Will Face the U. S. 
Despite the Mounting Taxes, Victory Loan Drives, Decreased Agency 
Personnel, Governmental Restrictions on Gasoline and Other Limi- 
tations; Production has Gone up and Lapsations Have Gone Down 


taking that momentous step the insurance companies oper- 


Tae years ago Canada entered the World War. Since 


ating in Canada and their representatives have gone through 
every experience that will be undergone by life insurance com- 
panies operating in the United States, which declared war on 


December 7, 1941. 


To illustrate: Canadian companies have 


participated in three Victory loans; have had a reduction of 
20% in their sales personnel through their agents entering the 
armed service or war industry; have seen taxation demands 
mount to unusually high levels; have been up against the prob- 
lem of gasoline rationing and other restrictions; have observed 
important Government developments in salary, wage and other 
controls; have been faced with necessity of adopting war clauses. 


Because of the similarity in the situations life insurance 
men of the United States have keenly watched the effect on 
production. It has been stimulating to them to note that volume 
of life insurance in force and current life insurance sales in 
the Dominion have increased; that surrenders have decreased. 
Never has life insurance stood in higher esteem with the Can- 
adian public than at the present time. 


Of the six and a half billions of life insurance in force in 
Canada, 99.8% of that volume ts in companies which are mem- 


bers of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, divided 
as follows: 31 Canadian companies, 66%; 10 American com- 


panies, 32%; 7 British companies, 2%. 


The CLIOA, celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this year, 
exercises an influence fully equal to its seniority among the trade 
associations and its all-inclusive membership. J. G. Parker, 
Imperial Life, is president; R. Leighton Foster, general man- 
ager and counsel; J. A. Tuck, assistant general counsel, and 
Bruce R. Power, secretary of the association. It is the only 
organization of life insurance companies in Canada and also 
embraces the activities of the officers of the agency divisions and 
of advertising officials of its member companies. It works 
closely with the Life Underwriters Association of Canada, of 
which Frank Robinson, Mutual Life of Canada, is president, 
and A. Gordon Nairn is ranking permanent officer with the 
title of field supervisor. 


Messrs. Nairn, Tuck and Power have cooperated with The 
Gold Book in this series of articles. Working in the head- 
quarters of the companies’ and agents’ national organizations 
of Canada they are particularly familiar with the numerous 
subjects covered in their own and the other articles in this 
symposium. 
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Resume of Canadian Wartime Insurance 


By J. A. Tuck, Bruce 


R. Power, A. Gordon Nairn 


ANADA has just entered her perience has been immeasurably better 
fourth year at war. During the in this war than in the comparable 
last three years life insurance has period in World War I and the conser- 


vation of the companies has been show- 
ing progressive improvement as each 
year passes. 

This splendid conservation and_ sales 
record has been achieved by a materially 
reduced agency organization. Enlist- 
ments in the armed forces and in war 
industry have taken at least 20% of the 
Canadian sales organization and a great 
part of this loss has not been replaced. 

The market for life insurance has, of 
course, shifted. Tremendous industrial 
expansion with a rapid upswing in em- 
plovment has created a big new market 
among the middle and low income 
groups. In addition, many of the prod- 
ucts previously competing with life in- 
surance have disappeared from the mar- 


played an increasingly important role in 
the Dominion’s war effort on the finan- 
cial front. How has this come about 
and how have the many and varied prob- 
lems confronting a country at war been 
solved in their application to life insur- 
ance ? 


Production and Conservation Record 


The life insurance sales record during 
the period of hostilities has been re- 
markable. Totals in 1940 were approx- 
mately the same as in 1939 in spite of a 
severe decline after Dunkirk; 1941 totals 
were 15% in excess of 1940 totals; 1942 
totals to the end of July were up 23% 
Over the corresponding period a year 
ago. Also, the lapse and surrender ex- 





ket, thus increasing each individual’s adoption of a uniform war clause bv 
ability to save. virtually all companies and a standard- 
The average Canadian is thinking ized scale of extra premiums for war 


about security for himself and his fam- 
ily in a more serious way today than 
ever before. He realizes that if he can- 
not fight himself he must buy his right 
to the continued enjoyment of political 
and personal freedom, through the pay- 
ment of taxes, the purchase of war 
bonds, etc. He realizes that if his fam- 
ily is to enjoy security he must also 
purchase life insurance to guarantee eco- 
nomic security for them. He is appre- 
ciating the fact that both forms of se- 
curity are vital, that both are necessary, 
that they are interdependent, and that 
they are being purchased in the same 
way—by pooling the savings of the many 
so that each and all may have security. 


War Clauses 


The first major problem occasioned by 
the outbreak of war, of course, was the 
formulation of a revised underwriting 
procedure for new business. The com- 


panies and insurance department officials 
appreciated the necessity of protecting 
the interests of existing policyholders 
and of according as generous treatment 
as possible to new policyholders. 


The 


risks eliminated misunderstandings. The 
public and the agents quickly became 
familiar with the underlying principles 
of the war clause and readily appreciated 
the fact that unrestricted policies could 
not be issued in wartime at ordinary 
premium rates. 
Wartime Controls 

Canada now has an elaborate system 
of economic and financial controls de- 
signed to promote the utilization of her 
resources in the most efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war. Some of these controls 


1 - a L- 
outbreak of 


were inaugurated at the 
war. Others have evolved to meet 
changing conditions. In every case 


has been possible, although not without 
some changes in organization and meth- 
ds of doing business, for life insurance 





companies to fit in with the Govern- 
ment’s plans. Canadian life insurance 
has not and does not claim that it is 
entitled to favored treatment How 


ever, it expects—and has received—rec- 
ognition of the important place it occu- 
pies in a well-ordered wartime economy 

The splendid spirit of cooperation evi- 
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A. GORDON NAIRN 


denced by the companies has been the 
main factor enabling the business not 
only to solve its own internal problems 
but also to work with the governmental 
authorities in adjusting established 
methods of operation to changed condi- 
tions. Questions of mutual interest have 
been tackled vigorously and the good 
of the business at large and the country 
as a whole has always been the fore- 
most consideration. 


Foreign Exchange Control 


The first of the Government controls 
to affect life insurance companies was 
initiated by the establishment of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board. Do- 
mestic transactions, whether by Cana- 
dian or United States or British com- 
panies were, of course, exempt from the 
3oard’s control. Also, the operations of 








the Canadian companies outside Canada 
were permitted to be conducted in the 
normal manner. Other types of trans- 
actions have been carried on with a 
minimum of difficulty. 


Other Controls 


Within the last year Canada has in- 
troduced many new controls. Some of 
these directly affect life insurance. Re- 
strictions respecting wages and salaries 
are described by E. E. Duckworth 
in The Gold Book. Rationing of gaso- 
line is dealt with in H. A. H. Baker’s 
article. 

The acute shortage of rubber has ne- 
cessitated strict control over the sale 
and processing of automobile | tires. 
Pleasure drivers are not permitted to 
purchase either new or used tires nor 
may they have their present tires re- 
treaded. Life insurance agents, how- 
ever, have been placed in a category 
permitting them to purchase used tires 
on proof of need. 

Canada now has rigid controls over 
manpower and womanpower to ensure 
that the armed forces and war indus- 
tries will have the first call on Cana- 
dians. Mr. Baker describes the effect 
of these restrictions on the recruiting 
of new agents and how changes in com- 
panies’ previous practices have been 
necessary. Office staffs as well as agents 
are, of course, affected and since Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, no Canadian worker has 
been permitted to change his employ- 
ment without the approval of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Taxes and War Loans 


Notwithstanding these _ restrictions 
companies have found that by canvass- 
ing the field of employables ‘eft rela- 
tively free by the Government, ¢e.g., per- 
sons of older ages, persons rejected from 
the army, etc., it has been possible to 
maintain competent organizations. Of 
course, additional burdens are cast upon 
the more experienced employes and 
agents but a reduction in some of the 
“frills” of service previously considered 





essential has greatly assisted the situa- 
tion. 

Taxation has reached unprecedented 
heights in Canada. Life insurance com- 
panies are subject to the same increases 
in income taxes and excess profits taxes 
as other corporations. There has, how- 
ever, been no increase in the premium 
tax although this tax has now been 
transferred by the Provinces to the Do- 
minion. The latest Budget, providing 
for a “compulsory savings” feature in 
addition to higher taxes, has recognized 
the position of life insurance in a re- 
markable way. Taxpayers are allowed 
to “offset” against their compulsory sav- 
ings life insurance and annuity premiums 
on existing policies and contracts and, 
in addition, to a limited extent, new 
life insurance premiums on “protection” 
plans. The Government has acknowl- 
edged that it is still essential—probably 
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more so now than ever—for Canadi 
to protect their families and depentae 
by insuring their financial security as 

Government revenue from taxation 
been augmented by huge war loans Th 
life insurance business has played a { ‘ 
mendous part in the sale of war hens 
and certificates—both by company a 
scriptions and by releasing their field 
forces to assist in the loan campaigns 
Life insurance agents have voluntarily 
cooperated with the Government 
these national projects and rightly fed 
that they have played no small Dart in 
contributing to the success of Canada’s 
war financing. 


Agents’ Morale 
On several occasions in the past three 
years the morale of some life insurance 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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FIFTY YEARS of ACHIEVEMENT 
AND CONSISTENT GROWTH 


The Great-West Life was founded in the colorful days of the pioneer 
—days of the open trail, rapidly expanding frontiers, ever-widen- 


ing areas of settlement. The founders of the Company planned 
so well that today, as we celebrate our 50th Anniversary, our 
records show a half century of rapid and consistent progress. 


The Company is international, operating in nine of the United States 
and in every province of Canada. Our recent entry into the Acci- 
dent and Health field enables our representatives to offer complete 
insurance coverage. 


BUSINESS IN FORCE—OVER $670,000,000 


o/ GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPA 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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How Companies Are Meeting 
Insurance Sales Problems in 


By H. A. H. Baker 
Assistant General Manager and Superintendent of Agencies, 


Great-West Life, Winnipeg 


After being three full years at 
there are certain fundamental problems 
that have developed in Canada which 
affect life insurance selling in wartime. 
Apart from the hundred-and-one m‘nor 
problems that have “cropped up” these 
fundamentals may be classified as (a) 
the problem of selling insurance in a 
market in which income taxes have risen 
to unprecedented levels (a factor of 
importance and of direct benefit is the 
Government’s decision to allow life in- 
surance premiums to offset the ened 
sory savings feature of the 1942 budget) 
(b) the effect of gasoline rationing on 
the agent; and (c) the problem of re- 
cruiting to maintain an effective sales 
organization during a period when man- 
power is at the highest premium in dec- 
ades. 

How the situations created by these 
developments are being successfully met 
varies between companies, and no spe- 
cific rules can be laid down to follow, 
but it can be briefly noted that far from 
having a depressing effect on the sale 
of life insurance the opposite has been 
the case. We are forced to strive harder 
than ever to meet these very conditions, 
and the excellent business results show 
that most Canadian companies have been 


successful in operating under wartime 
restrictions, 
The situation in the United States 


regarding production is so close to that 
of Canada during our first year in the 
war that we feel justified in assuming a 
continuation of a parallel experience. 
For this reason a review of our activities 
in wartime may be of general interest. 


Taxes 
To explain more fully the condition 
outlined in (a) above (increase in in- 


come taxes) it may be noted that the 
1942 ¢ Canadian budget calls for a sub- 
stantial increase in the basic tax, and a 


exemptions permitted for 
dependents. In addition, the special 
feature of the 1942 Dominion income 
war tax act is the compulsory savings 
element. This provides that a percent- 
age of income must be paid to the 
Government in the form of savings and 


lowering of 


is refundable after the war plus 2% 
interest. Certain deductions are per- 


mitted from the compulsory savings fea- 
ture and will be discussed a little later. 
The effect of this new legislation and 
the effect of legislation in other tax 
fields is to bring the Government rev- 
enue to an all-time high and it is ex- 
pected that it will total nearly three 
times that of 1939-1940. 

_ The effect of these new taxes on the 
individual can be illustrated, forgetting 
complicated computations, by a married 
Canadian without children earning $3,- 


000 a year. 


Income tax before the war.$ 30 
September, 1939 ............ *7 
June, 1940 ........ eee 
i a: ) rr ae 400 
1 Cael 07 2. a a ari 884 


Of this $884 shown, $584 is non- refund- 
able and represents direct tax; $300 is 
the refundable portion known as com- 
pulsory savings and if paid in its entire- 
ty would be refunded after the war plus 

2% interest. The foregoing indicates the 
obvious taxes but does not take into con- 


war 


sideration the indirect taxes to which 


every Canadian is exposed. 


Reaching “New Dollars” Market 


Primarily, against this huge increase 
in taxes must be noted a gigantic in- 
crease in the national income—despite 
the stabilizing of wage rates, more men 
are at work for a greater per capita 
wage in Canada than at any other time 
in history. This income is large in spite 
of high taxes but is not available for cas- 
ual spending because of the deliberately 
instigated shortage of consumer goods— 
new automobiles, new electric appliances, 
and luxuries of all kinds are disappear- 
ing from the retail markets; consequent- 
ly, large sums are available from the 
worker’s salaries to invest in life in- 
surance. 

Agents of strictly Ordinary companies 
like our own felt at the outset that they 
were not equipped to reach that new in- 
come. We argued that the “new” dol- 
lars did not necessarily have to be 
reached at the source but that in cir- 
culation these dollars would be in the 
hands of doctors, dentists and trades- 
men who would provide the valuable in- 
creased market. This view has proven 
to be correct. 

In advancing this argument we did 
not, however, acknowledge that the new 
market was closed to the “Ordinary” life 
salesman and suggested that a readjust- 
ment in prospecting was not only pos- 
sible but would be highly profitable. 
Skilled men in mechanical trades are be- 
ing reached successfully by agents who 
had previously confined their activities 
to the business and professional groups. 
Imagination and initiative are required 
but experience has proven that it can 
be done. 

The office workers or “white collar” 
class have not enjoyed appreciable sal- 
ary advances but unheard-of economies 
together with the shortage of luxury 
goods have taken care of increased taxes, 
etc. and have left available monies for 
the purchase of life insurance. 


Dominion Government Encouraging 
Life Insurance Sales 

It should be noted, too, that despite 
the urgent appeal for increased invest- 
ment in war savings certificates and 
bonds the Government is definitely en- 
couraging the increased sale of life in- 
surance as protection and as a long term 
savings or investment. As an indication 
of this encouragement, the 1942 budget 
makes provision for the subtraction of 
life insurance premiums from the com- 
pulsory savings feature of insurance al- 
ready in force; and in addition the sub- 
traction of premiums on new insurance 
to the value of $100. Naturally, this lat- 
ter provision offers a wide market for 
the sale of much needed protection; in 
addition, it stresses the favorable atti- 
tude of the Government to the institu- 
tion of life insurance, so that the pros- 
pect is disposed to make a larger insur- 
ance investment even where premiums 
of new insurance exceed the quota al- 
lowed for deduction. 

This is a far-sighted view taken by the 
Government in the new legislation. It 
contemplates the added requirements 
called for by family changes and in ad- 
dition it recognizes the two-fold purpose 
of life insurance dollars which by pro- 
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tecting the individual and his family and 
as a result strengthening the national 
economy, also contribute directly to the 
support of the Government in providing 
funds for war through the investment 
of life insurance premiums in Govern- 
ment securities. 


Gasoline Rationing 


Gasoline rationing has had no appre- 
ciable effect on the total volume of busi- 
ness done by our company. It has un- 
doubtedly changed the working habits 
of our agents, both in rural and urban 
centers—but careful study of the prob- 
lem both by branch managers and by 
the individual agent has resulted in a 
different conception of his prospecting 
problems and a new approach to their 
solution. It has brought him face to 
face with the fallacy that has long been 
a time-waster with agents—the fact that 
“far-off fields look green.” Agent A 
now sees how foolish is his tendency 
to drive to town B—twenty miles distant 
—in order to transact business while 
half-way on his journey he passes agent 
B driving to town A on a similar mis- 
sion. An agent faced with the expedi- 
ency of writing business on a restricted 
travel allowance quickly restudies his 
situation and makes a rapid and accurate 
survey of the possibilities that remain 
open to him: he can easily continue to 
service his present policyholders and 
complete his prospecting schedule by (1) 
careful planning of his calls to make the 
utmost from each mile traveled and (2) 
primary use of local transportation facil- 
ities where available. Generally speak- 
ing, the average insurance man has not 
been handicapped by a gasoline shortage. 
He has discontinued pleasure travel and 


as a result still has the same amount of 


gasoline for business purposes. What 
effect further rationing restrictions will 
have cannot, of course, be anticipated. 


Recruiting 


There has never been a time when 
recruiting did not constitute a continual 
problem and it has always required the 
best efforts of managers. In Canada to- 
day the recruiting process continues to 


Canadian 


Wartime 


be a problem, granted a solvable one, 
but it has been further complicated by 
the National Selective Service regula- 
tions. Briefly interpreted, the manager 
in search for additional manpower must 
keep in mind the needs of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, vital war industry, and 
Government service. There are constant 
increases in the number and extent of 
Government restrictions pertaining to 
the employment of manpower and wom- 
anpower. Certain groups lend them- 
selves more readily than others to in- 
duction into life insurance. Young men 
with a satisfactory discharge from mili- 
tary service and without specialized in- 
dustrial training, men over the age limit 
without specialized training, and women 
continue to afford opportunities for re- 
cruiting. 

Results achieved in the first seven 
months of this year by my own com- 
pany give concrete evidence that new 
organization can be added and in satis- 
factory numbers. At the end of July 
there was a 26.4% increase in the num- 
bers of new men added to our field force 
with the further encouraging fact that 
the per man production from new ap- 
pointments is better than the corre- 
sponding experience of last year. It is 
significant, however, that the age trend 
is upward, the average age of new 
organization having changed from 30 in 
1939 to 37 in the first quarter of 1942 
and to 38.93 years for the first seven 
months of 1942. 


Women as Life Buyers 

As a company, our experience in the 
matter of women agents is a limited 
one. It is a field, however, which no 
agency or company can afford to over- 
look. With the rapid increase in num- 
bers of women employed in professions, 
offices and industries, an extensive new 
market has been created. It is a market 
that may not decrease to any appreciable 
extent on cessation of hostilities. This 
group, earning substantially better than 
pre-war incomes, will of necessity be- 
come extensive buyers of life insurance 
protection and investment. Women 
agents can successfully approach this 
group and are assured of a better than 
average opportunity in the life insurance 
field. 

This has a direct application so far as 
the induction of new manpower or wom- 
anpower is concerned. A less competi- 
tive field as a result of decreases in 
number of agents; a record of larger 
volumes by new men and a better than 
usual earning rate; presents a favorable 
opportunity to the man or woman con- 
templating life insurance selling as a 
career. 

In summing up, it may be stated that 
war has made our men’s work far more 
complicated and more extensive. They 
are more on their toes than ever before 
—more alert to present conditions and 
more alert to possible future develop- 
ments. 

In spite of restrictions, the new condi- 
tions have brought more opportunities 
than they have eliminated. In the face 
of difficulties and with fewer agents, our 
business has forged steadily ahead, our 
agents are writing more business than 
ever before, and we feel that our con- 
tribution to the war effort has been an 
extremely useful one. 
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Canada’s Institutional 
Advertising 


By Ford S. Kumpf 


Chairman, Standing Committee on Institutional Advertising and Pub- 
licity, Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, and President of 
, of Dominion Life 


Ve are stewards of the interests of 
over 4,000,000 Canadian men and wom- 
en, and our business affects the whole 
economic life of the Dominion, The 
operations of our member companies 
have been conducted in the people’s in- 
terest with the full consideration for 
individual policyholders and beneficia- 
ries which has characterized this co- 
operative business of life insurance. _ 

In wartime, as in peacetime, life 
insurance continues to be a mainstay 
of private and public life. Never has 
it been more emphatically a business 
of the people’s money, working and 
fighting for the people. 


In these concluding words of his ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation, G. W. Bourke, retiring presi- 
dent, touched the keynote of institu- 
tional advertising and publicity in Can- 
ada for the next twelve months. In that 
time some 40,000,000 messages to the 
policyholders and people of Canada will 
appear in all A.B.C. daily newspaper 
and farm and financial publications, and 
in all Class A weeklies across the 
Dominion. These messages will reflect 
the stewardship of United States, British 
and Canadian companies operating 1n 
Canada on behalf of more than 4,000,- 
000 policyholders. They will present the 
people as true owners of the assets of 
this great cooperative, democratic busi- 
ness which they have created through 
their premium savings. They will em- 
phasize the individual and national bene- 
fits derived from this business, and they 
will tell their story in simpie, colloquial, 
folksy language, designed to appeal to 
the human interest of the great mass 
of the insuring public, who are wage- 
earners or people with moderate in- 
comes. 

What Ads Will Reflect 

While this advertising will particular- 
ize on the people’s business, it will re- 
flect the broad war policy that has 


Life Insurance Thrives Best or 


Where 
Freedom Flourishes 





Ih is significant that over 80% of al! life insarance is 
owned by the people in the world's demociecies where 
men and women have the freedom te unite for their 
muteal protection... That is why one out of every 
three Canadians is a policy owner~why Canada, with 
12 million people, owns wearily as much life insurance 
as all the 86 millions in Germany .... Life insurance 
is an eutstaMing example of democracy at work- 
guarding the freedom and independence of a s 
million Canadian homes .... And today, 170 million 
dollars of life insurance savings, invested in war 
loans, are helping te finance our fight for viciery. 


40 Is goed citizénship te own 


Life Insurance __ 


One of the institutional ads. 
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governed institutional advertising in 
Canada since the outbreak of hostilities 
in September, 1939, namely: 

(1) To inform policyholders and the 
general public of the vital part 
played by life insurance in the 
war economy of individuals and of 
the nation. 

To present this economic truth so 
that all would agree that—‘“It is 
good citizenship to own life insur- 
ance.” 

To conserve life insurance in force 
and help sustain the morale of 
policyholders, prospective insurers 
and life insurance salesmen and 
saleswomen from one end of 
Canada to the other. 


(2) 


(3) 


Dual Role Played by Life Insurance 


Over the past twelve months the 
dominant note in this broad general 
policy has been to emphasize the dual 
role played by life insurance in providing 
fighting dollars for the support of Can- 
ada’s fighting forces, while maintaining 
financial protection on the home front 
for four million Canadian policyholders. 
This dual role found its expression, par- 
ticularly in a New Year statement of 
stewardship, “You and Your Life Insur- 
ance on Two Fronts,” which detailed 
and contrasted the millions of life insur- 
ance funds invested in the “fighting 
dollars” of war loans with the millions 
paid back on the home front to policy- 
holders or beneficiaries. The record 
total of life insurance in force in Canada 
was emphasized and also the increase in 
new business sales, despite the unpre- 
cedented demands made upon everyone 
by higher taxation, increased cost of 
living and war pledges. Tribute was 
paid to life insurance personnel in the 
field and in home and branch offices. 
Their valuable assistance in furthering 
the sale of Victory Loan Bonds and 
War Savings Certificates was recognized 
and it was pointed out that 1,700 enlisted 
for active service. 

Following the flotation of Canada’s 
second Victory Loan in February when 
the life insurance companies subscribed 
$130,000,000 and raised their total of war 
investments to $300,000,000, the purchas- 
ing power of these dollars was graph- 
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ically presented in a special advertise-  stitutional advertisements were deve 
ment—‘“Life Insurance Buys the Tools oped. These were reinforced by othe 
for Victory.” In contrast to this, a educational activities including the a 
following advertisement, “Your Priori- aration and publication of two As. 
ties,’ emphasized the home front on leaflets for company purchase and dis 
which millions of Canadians have estab- tribution, one reproducing Prime Min. 
lished “priorities” through life insurance ister Churchill’s striking commentary f 
—to guarantee their families a steady life insurance—“If I had my way" —anj 
flow of food, clothing and other neces- the other summarizing the services of 
aes “Life Insurance Dollars in the Fight for 
Tie-Up with Subjects of Topical Interest Freedom.” News stories Were also jg. 

This balance between home front and -. throughout the year, dealing with 
fighting front characterized the whole ("° ce gee cap ay in war loans 
campaign, which was also remarkable pace arty: pu mcty. Ce of the 
for the tie-in of the advertisements with ™onthly new business sales, ete, 
matters of topical interest, such as the New Business and Insurance in 
dramatic — of oe — Force Increase 
Churchill and President Roosevelt anc ; : ‘ 
the announcement of their “Atlantic Commenting on the campaign at large, 

“gs 4s ‘6 Sarr emcee ea the standing committee on Institut) 

Charter” and the “6th Point,” with its Bete : onal 
psi : . Advertising concluded its report t 
assurance that all the men in all the ° ; Port to the 
Spacers arr : annual meeting of the Canadian Life Ip. 
lands may live out their lives in freedom “OS” rey € In 
: SAG een ee ae surance Officers Association at the Seip. 
from fear and want.” Again, in “Life cory Club this § f cig 
Insurance Thrives Best Where Freedom 9 "!0TY &100 GES ORT ae ollows; 
Flourishes” symbolic figures of the “The splendid record of life ingyp. 
sritish Empire and the United States ance in this, the third year of the 
pointed a stirring advertisement in which wat, and the marked Increase in ney 
it was emphasized that over 80% of all business and business in force are the 
life insurance is owned by the people of best testimony that could be given to 
the world’s democracies. the value of our cooperative institu. 

The committee’s general policy of en- tional advertising and publicity that 
couraging and supporting field forces has persisted, without interruption, for tl 
was reflected throughout the campaign, close to a quarter of a century.” h 
but was given particular expression in The concurrence of the meeting in the 8 
an advertisement, “More and More _ report of the committee was shown not . 
Canadians Are Buying This Security,” only in the adoption of its report, but 
which was deliberately designed to assist in the unanimous decision of the asso- d 
the men in the field by reflecting the in- ciation to continue its institutional ad- M 
creased public acceptance of the life  vertising and publicity activities for the s 
insurance service which he had to sell. next twelve months on the same basis b 
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trol in Canad 
By Edward E. Duckworth 
Comptroller, Sun Life Assurance Co. 

When Canada declared war on Ger- complete step was taken to hold prices 
many in September, 1939, she was faced, steady when the Wartime Prices and 
in common with other belligerents, with Trade Board, with enlarged powers, in- 
great problems. Not the least of these troduced an over-all ceiling, pegging the f 
was the immediate tendency towards in- prices of all goods and services (witha 
flation. A number of factors combined few exceptions) at the maximum figure 
to make the dangers of inflation immi- that had been attained between Sep- 
nent; supplies of goods for individuals tember 14, and October 11, 1941. Rent 
to buy were reduced as imports were control was extended to cover the whole 
cut off, and the situation was bound to country. As a necessary complement to f 
be progressively aggravated as the the order freezing prices, wage control : 
growth of war industries forced a re- was also extended, and generally speak- Z 
duction of peace-time production and ing wage levels were frozen at the No- : 
as men left industry to enter the fight- vember 15, 1941 level for the duration. : 
ing forces. With war industries expand- The National War Labor Board, assisted : 
ing, their labor force withdrawing peo- by Regional War Labor Boards, was 
ple from the ranks of the unemployed, appointed to deal with wage controls [ 
the increased payrolls provided money About the same time, salaries were put 
for people to bid up the prices of such under the supervision of the Minister 
supplies as were left. With higher prices, of National Revenue. In general, sal- 
it was natural that labor would clamor aries could not be increased above the 
for higher wages. In addition, with most recent rates established and pay- : 
labor becoming scarce, management was able before November 7, 1941. ; 
tempted © a se workers through Wage controls were designed with 0 
higher wages. Such a situation, if left ome degree of flexibility, While rate) a 
po + poet a would start a spiral which were frozen, the War Labor Board wa f 
_ tag Manica in inflation to a point allowed to give permission to increas’ r 
lb idiot rates in those companies where the basi Fa 
Board to Stabilize Influence Over Prices rate was low compared with rates pre r 

As wages are a governing factor in ailing in the rest of the industry. 7 | 
the cost of production it was apparent Equally, if wages were considered to Ff 
that commodity prices could not be ef- high in a particular company, the Wat [ 
fectively controlled without the accom- Labor Board could order an adjustmen p 
paniment of wage control. The ideal of to bring wages to a level comparable > t 
rig Government, with the experience of with the rest of the industry. a 
a former war as a guide, was to hold eg : 
both prices and wages to a reasonable Stopped Upward Revision of Wage i 
level. So, even before Canada entered Scales Generally e & 
the war, the Wartime Prices and Trade Exceptions were made to provide for) P 
30ard was set up to act as a stabilizing increases in wages or salaries to efr t 
influence over prices. For two years, the ployes as a reward for initiative, expert , 
Board controlled prices on a selective ence and ability within wage ranges pre t 
basis, and fixed rents in certain areas. viously established and for increases 1! . 
During that period, controls were also remuneration to individuals promoted 10 & 


established over wages in war industries. 
In December, 1941, a new and more 






higher grades of work or responsibility. b 
The wage and salary controls wefé 
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therefore, designed specifically to pro- 
hibit upward revision of wage scales 
generally, such as would take place in 
an inflationary movement. 

While putting wages and salaries un- 
der control, the Canadian Government 
wanted to avoid imposing undue hard- 
ships, particularly among lower paid la- 
hor. It was therefore provided that a 
bonus should be paid if the cost of liv- 
ing continued to rise. The amount of 
the bonus is determined by a formula 
with reference to standards obtaining in 
August, 1939 (the month preceding the 
war), as measured by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics’ Cost of Living Index 
which is adjusted so that August, 1939, 
equals 100. It is stipulated that 

“for each rise of one point in the 
index (since the last change in the 
bonus was calculated), the amount of 
the bonus or increase in the amount 
of the bonus, as the case may be, and 
for each fall of one point in the index 
the decrease in the amount of the 
bonus shall be: 

(a) twenty-five cents per week for all 
adult male employes and for all 
other employes employed at week- 
ly wage rates of $25 or more, and 
one per cent of the basic weekly 
wage rates for male employes un- 
der 21 years of age employed at 
weekly wage rates of less than $25 
and for female employes employed 
at weekly wage rates of less than 
$25.” 

The regulations provided that the bo- 
nus should be redetermined every three 
months on the basis of the Cost of Liv- 
ing Index for January 1, April 1, July 1 
and October 1, and should be effective 
for the first payroll period beginning on 
or after February 15, May 15, Augusi 
15 and November 15. 


Determining Who Is Entitled to 
the Bonus 


(b) 


For purposes of determining who is 
entitled to the bonus, workers are di- 
vided into two categories: those of the 
rank of foreman (or comparable rank) 
or lower, and those above that rank. As 
a general rule, those having the rank of 
foreman or higher do not receive the 
bonus. In certain cases, however, where 
an individual of higher rank than that 
of a foreman is earning less than the 
highest paid foreman in the same com- 
pany, he may receive the bonus. 

From February 15, 1942, the payment 
of a bonus was made obligatory for prac- 
tically all companies in respect of in- 
creases in the cost of living over the 
October, 1941, level. Prior to this time, 
it had been obligatory for companies 
engaged in war work only, but its ap- 
plication was optional for other indus- 
tries so far as the increase in the cost 
of living between August, 1939, and Oc- 
tober, 1941, was concerned. In the rul- 
Ing that the bonus was not to be paid 
to the higher paid category of workers, 
the assumption was, of course, that this 
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group would not suffer in the procuring 
of the essentials of life as a result of 
the increase in the cost of living to the 
extent of those in the lower category. 


Cost of Living Index 


The success of these controls is evi- 
denced by the course of the Cost of Liv- 
ing Index before and since the inception 
of the legislation. The following table 
shows the movement in detail: 


Aug. 1939 Oct. 1941 
LOC | Ene ae eee 100 124.1 
LL CoN 27 Rae ane eens 100 107.1 
[Eo aa ee ee aes oe 100 113.2 
ClOUUAE. 5c. ooccccees 100 119.5 
Home Furnishings ... 100 116.3 
Miscellaneous ........ 100 105.1 
J OTe | ABA Ap rey eee 100.00 114.6 


It will be seen that when the Govern- 
ment brought in its Wage Control leg- 
islation in October, 1941, the Index stood 
at 114.6. In July, 1942, the Index had 
risen to 117.0, an increase of only 2.4 
points, but necessitating the first adjust- 
ment in the bonus. This rise was due 
almost entirely to increases in the price 
of food; but announcements by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board indicate 
that these are largely of a seasonal 
character, and decreases may be expect- 
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ed in the near future. It is interesting 
to point out that the advance between 
\ugust, 1939, and May, 1942, was 15.2%, 
as compared with an increase of 28.2% 
between July, 1914, and April, 1917, the 
comparable period in the last war. 


Control of Employe Benefit Plans 


When pegging wages the Government 
sought to prevent the circumvention of 
the law by the increase or addition of 


Nov. 1941 Dec. 1941 June 1942 July 1942 


126.3 124.7 127.1 131.2 
107.1 107.1 107.2 107.2 
113.8 113.8 113.7 113.6 
119.9 119.8 119.8 119.9 
116.8 116.8 116.8 116.8 
105.3 105.3 105.7 105.7 
115.4 114.9 105.7 117.0 


benefits to employes. One of the meth- 
ods by which this might be possible is 
the adoption of Group life, pension, sick- 
ness, hospitalization, etc., plans by em- 
ployers. Control was obtained by re- 
quiring employers to obtain the approval 
of the National War Labor Board be- 
fore setting up such plans. This provi- 
sion has prevented misuse and has avoid- 
ed the possibility of granting benefits 
which would have the effect of increas- 
ing general wage standards. This check 


is justified as a deterrent to defeat 
ing the avowed policy of the Govern- 
ment. It has not, however, interfered 
with the legitimate use of these services. 

It may be said in summing up that 
the regulations are generally working 
smoothly and effectively, and with few 
reservations are being accorded loyal 
cooperation by all interests concerned. 

As for the broad effect of salary and 
wage control on life insurance sales in 
the Dominion the following comments 
might be offered: 

Salesmen generally, it may be said, 
have a deep appreciation of what uncon- 
trolled inflation upon life insurance and 
life insurance sales would mean, and, 
consequently, are prepared to accept 
much inconvenience that might be occa- 
sioned in avoiding that hazard. 

The whole atmosphere created by the 
Government regulations is one of pru- 
dence in spending. The whole urge is 
to save, and this is an ideal atmosphere 
for life insurance sales. 

The practical removal of unemploy- 
ment and the wide expansion of earn- 
ing power among the workers have very 
substantially increased the constituency 
of life insurance buyers. While the mar- 
ket for large policies has been greatly 
reduced the market for small policies 
has even more greatly expanded, and 
thus sales are generally on the increase. 






































NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson penned these 
eloquent lines of prophesy. hope, and abiding 
faith in a shining new world to arise out of the 
ruin and suffering of the old; a world of love and 
kindness, of tolerance and justice, wherein the weak shall 
be protected by the strong, and security the right of all 
within a universal brotherhood of man. 
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For I dipt into the future, ‘ 
far as human eye could see, \aaN 


argosies of magic sails, 








Saw the Vision of the world, \ 
and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 


Pilots of the purple twilight, 
dropping down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rain'd a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies fy 

grappling in the central blue; WZ 


Far along the world-wide whisper 
of the south-wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples 
plunging thro’ the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world. 


FROM TENNYSON'S “LOCKSLEY HALL” 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND 
A NATION’S HEALTH 


By Dr. Norman L. Burnette 


Assistant Secretary, Metropolitan Life, Ottawa, Canada 


The insurance of a life automatically 
creates for the insurer an interest in the 
insured’s health habits. But concern 
with matters only within the control of 
the insured is not sufficient to guaran- 
tee full available protection for his life. 
No policyholder lives in a vacuum. He 
can be affected by those around him. 
Also, he can affect others. 

Actually, this dual concept of man as 
indivisible from his environment as well 
as a separate identity is exemplified in 
commonly accepted health practices. We 
quarantine sickness for the protection of 
the well just as much as for the care of 
the sufferer. We go a step further. We 
preach prevention to the individual, not 
only for his personal comfort, but also 
with the desire that the efficiency of 
the society in which he functions shall 
not be impaired. Today, the health of 
every man, woman, and child is vital to 
the national war effort. Therefore, the 
public health in its broadest sense is the 
concern of all who are working for vic- 
tory. 

Not Just a Family Affair 

This social viewpoint governs the ac- 
tivities of those life companies presently 
interested in public health education. 
Perhaps at first there was some thought 
that a program operated by a company 
should be a family affair as between the 
company and its own policyholders. But 
logic soon forced adoption of a broader 
vision. Health education material issued 
by life companies is generously placed 
at the disposal of the public at large and 
life insurance funds have been wisely 
spent on research and demonstration in 
preventive medicine. The knowledge so 
gained is used for the benefit of all. 

In times of crises, it is the democratic 
way to encourage voluntary agencies to 
intensify useful service rather than to 
abandon it in favor of Government ac- 
tion only. Today, the role of the non- 
official health agency of repute is more 
important than ever. Old problems of 





Dr. Norman L. Burnette 


Dr. Norman L. Burnette, assistant 
secretary, Metropolitan Life, holds 
the degree of Doctor of Social Sci- 
ences (honoris causa) from the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. He is chairman 
of the special committee on nutri- 
tion of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, and is a member 
of the board of governors of the 
Victorian Order of Nurses. He is 
active in an advisory capacity in many 
public health organizations in Canada. 











hygiene still need watchful attention. At 
the same time, comparatively new fields 
have opened up. One of these is nutri- 
tion. 


Knowledge Distribution System of 
Companies Is Wide 

By a happy combination of circum- 
stances, those who realized that nutri- 
tion is a matter of national concern 
found science equipped to advise and 
the public in a receptive mood for in- 
struction. The task of education is to 
devise means whereby knowledge shall 
be understood and used by the largest 
possible number of persons. With nutri- 


tion, this means that the information 
must get into the hands of adults. For 
this purpose, life companies have at 


their command facilities which are un- 
rivalled. Life insurance maintains friend- 
ly and frequent contact with a very 
large cross-section of the home and the 
places of work of the total population. 
In addition, life insurance has a large 
audience for its company and _institu- 


tional advertising. Life companies have 
used these media successfully in the past 
in health education. They can be a very 
great help in connection with a national 
nutrition campaign. 

In a free society it is to be expected 
that individual and uncorrelated efforts 
sometimes will lead to considerable over- 
lapping and duplication. In normal times 
this is not a serious matter in health edu- 
cation. Our knowledge of what we ought 
to do to enjoy health so far outruns 
what we practice that repetition of sound 
advice from a multiplicity of sources 
probably is for the public good. Un- 
fortunately, the expensive nature of to- 
tal war calls for conservation of money, 
time, labor, and materials. Life com- 
panies in the Dominion interested in 
health education have gone a long way 
toward solving this problem. 

Standing Committee on Health 

Since 1925 the Canadian Life Insur 
ance Officers Association has had a 
Standing Committee on Public Health. 
This group functions actively. It ex- 
pends a considerably annual budget. It 
is a conference body and pools the 
knowledge of its members. It can advise 
joint action. It can arrange for the 
division of responsibility within its own 
ranks. It can recommend cooperation 
with other organizations. Individual 
company programs continue to be oper- 
ated as such but they can be fitted 
into the framework of a master plan 
should the sponsor so desire. With a 
permanent committee of this nature in 
existence, it is possible for those inter- 
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ested to study health needs as they arise. 
As soon as it became obvious that the 
subject of nutrition would become of in- 
creasing importance in our war economy, 
a Special Committee on Nutrition was 
formed by the Life Officers. This com- 
mittee meets jointly with the Nutrition 
Committee of the Canadian Medical As- 
sociation. One of several contributions 
made by life companies in Canada _ to 
the national nutrition program was the 
financing of the publication “Food for 
Health in Peace and War.” This book- 
let was prepared under the auspices 
of the Canadian Medical Association. 
Its distribution exceeds two million 
copies. The majority of these were dis- 
tributed by life companies. Liberal sup- 
plies were given without cost to health 
departments and other interested 
agencies. 
Activities in the field of health in 











“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE.---" 


|—*Earned highest rate of interest in | 94 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 
much as 100 million in force. 


Julian Price, President 








2—*Paying highest rate of interest in 1942 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. The rate of interest 
now being paid has been paid continu- 
ously since organization in 1907. 

This is the same advertisement which 

| appeared in 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940 

and 1941 Gold Book. Of course, we had 


to change the dates each year. But, the 
statement of facts need no change! ! 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


*From published statistical reports. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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Canada by life insurance companies her 
justly earned the approval of the Deo ke 
of the Dominion. The work of the Lie 
Officers in the special field of nutrition 
receives official recognition through re n 
resentation of the Association on rs 
Canadian Council on Nutrition, as wel 
as the nutrition committees of the sepa- 
rate provincial governments, 


J. B. Wynne 


(Continued from Page 22) 





are our brother’s keeper. 


We could 


no more suspend life insurance during 
war times than we could eliminate the 
ideals it symbolizes, or the longing jt 
satisfies. The continuation of life insur. 
ance as a moral and economic force jn 
our American way of life is essential, 





B. J. WYNNE 


and those who are today engaged in the 
maintenance and extension of its services 
are not alone keeping alive the will to 
win this war, but are having a very 
definite part in the decision as to what 
kind of America this will be when it is 
over. 

Life insurance men and women stand 
with those on the production and fight- 
ing fronts as “the makers of tomorrow's 
America.” 


L. M. Giannini 


(Continued from Page 22) 





agents are one of the most potent forces 
in accumulating the excess savings of 
the nation which will have a continuing 
direct effect upon controlling and retard- 
ing the development of the forces of in- 
flation. 

Management, too, merits recognition of 
its great contribution to the institution 
of life insurance. No finer record of 
trusteeship has been made than. that 
achieved by American life insurance 
companies as attested to by President 
Roosevelt when he said, “The records of 
life insurance companies, more than any 
other business, express the growth ol 
the spirit of social and economic respon- 
sibility for others.” 

And that great English leader, Win- 
ston Churchill had this important tribute 
to pay life insurance companies, “ 
had my way, I would write the word 
‘Insure’ over the door of every cottage 
and upon the blotting book of every 
public man, because I am convinced that 
for sacrifices inconceivably small, fami 
lies can be secured against catastrophes 
which would otherwise smash them up 
forever.” 

In the light of these declarations on 
the part of the foremost leaders in public 
life today, and in view of the outstand- 
ing record of the industry, I think every 
agent has a justifiable right to be prou 
of his calling and that if he is a realist 
he will recognize that his is one of the 
most essential industries of all time. 
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Tommy Martin (left) with R. B. Womack, farmer in Rutherford County. Mr. 
Womack has a $25,000 policy with Mutual Life, and $5,000 on each of three children. 


Views are given herewith of how 
three of the most successful agents 
of Mutual Life in the rural districts 
sell insurance to farmers. They are 
Thomas T. Martin, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.; George P. Reeves, Fairfield, 
[a., and A. Paul Noren, Pierre, S. D. 
Their methods of selling are printed 
herewith: 

Martin Sells in Presence of Farmers’ 
Wives 


Thomas T. Martin has paid for $250,- 
000 or more every year for the past five 
vears and his goal for 1942 is $500,000. 
Murfreesboro is the county seat of Ruth- 
erford County in the center of Tennes- 
see, resting at the foothills of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains and contains some 
of the richest farm lands in the coun- 


try. It is sometimes called the dairy 
center of the South. 
Martin plans his work thoroughly, 


keeping a record of all calls made. He 
uses preapproach mail and call cards, 
and tries to have five interviews a day 
which requires ten or a dozen calls. 
He tries to be in the field not later than 
8:30 in the morning and at least three 
days a week must work at night to get 
his five interviews. 

Best time to see farmers is either 
at luncheon time or from 6 o'clock to 8 
o'clock at night. He endeavors to have 
the wife present so he can build a mo- 
tivated story illustrating how she can 
obtain a guaranteed income. 

Martin knows farmers like to talk 
about their farms and he has gone to 
many a barn to see a fine Tennessee 
walking horse or a pair of mules; has 
often climbed to a loft in order to see 
unusually fine alfalfa hay, or has visited 
the pig pen to admire a sow with a 
litter of pigs. He manages to direct the 
conversation into insurance lines after 
ten or fifteen minutes. He even belongs 
to a Farm Bureau in his county, and 
that is one of his main sources of lo- 
cating prospects. 

Majority of his contracts on farmers 
are Endowment plans. He finds all are 
interested in a definite income at Age 
60 or 65. He tries to let the premium 
fall due at the time of the year when 
the farmer has most money, but some- 
times it is necessary to put the contract 
on a preliminary Term basis. He will 
have fewer lapsed policies if the pre- 
mium comes due at time farmer has most 
income. Always he talks optimistically. 


George P. Reeves’ List of Don’ts 


George P. Reeves, a former postmas- 
ter in a small town, and twenty years 
an insurance man, says the reason he 
sells so many farmers is that they are 
easier to sell than is the average busi- 
ness man and there is not so much com- 
petition. He has found it wise to watch 
the following don’ts while selling: 

Don’t oversell. Twenty years ago 
when corn was selling at $2 a bushel 
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whom he called to solicit magazine sub- 
scriptions told him that he should be 
in that field. He finds that the best 
way to sell insurance is to tell what in- 





George P. Reeves (left) with Lawrence Romine on farm near Washington, Iowa. 


and hogs brought twenty cents a pound 
many farmers bought policies ranging 
from $5,000 to $20,000 and had to drop 
them when the depression came. Now, 
more cautious, they prefer policies from 
$2,000 to $5,000. 

Don’t try to sell‘a policy for an invest- 
ment. Many are trying to pay for a 
farm or to make a down payment. They 
feel there is no better investment than 
a good farm, but will buy insurance to 
protect their family or to retire a mort- 
gage. So they stick pretty close to Ordi- 
nary life and in rare cases a life paid 
up at Age 60 to 65. 

Don’t overlook the farmer’s wife. He 
can be sold quicker if a small policy on 
his wife is suggested. 

And don’t overlook the farmer’s chil- 
dren. That is a big field. 

He finds best argument continues to 
be “You might die tomorrow.” Also, 
there is that mortgage which is always 
prominent in the prospect’s mind. 


A. Paul Noren’s Constant Preaching 
of Protection 

A. Paul Noren became a life insurance 

man when two life insurance men on 































Paul Noren (right) explaining to Charles Lee Hyde, 
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Farmers 


surance means. It is a constant preach. 
ing, he says, of the necessity of protee. 
tion for loved ones and for one’s olf 
age. The appeal to the heart necessarily 
makes as strong an appeal to farmers 
as to any other class of people, and a; 
farmers’ families are closely knit to. 
gether it is a big appeal with them jn 
deed. ‘ 


Principal handicap in his territory js 
that the people have not sufficient money 
to create large insurance estates. There. 
fore, most of the insurance sales are to 
small buyers. There are no war indus. 
try projects in the Pierre territory and 
not a good crop since about 1927 until 
this year. 

“Of course, all the possibilities will 
never be written in any territory regard- 
less of how good a salesman one may 
be, or how much he can do for policy- 
holders,” he said. “But my constant 
thought is to continue each day in my 
efforts to locate those persons whom | 
have thus far failed to reach. Many in 
my territory have an idea that I have 
written practically everybody and I know 
that they are surprised when some man 
dies who has no insurance with me. 
That sounds rather absurd, but it isa 
fact. 





















































Pierre, S. D., reasons why 


he should have additional policies issued to each of his sons. This farm, North of 
Pierre, is used largely for sheep raising. “Life” took a panorama of this particular 
spot for its October 6, 1941, issue. Mr. Hyde owns 3,000 acres. 





Clay Hamlin on Building Guaranteed Incomes 


Clay Hamlin, general agent, Mutual 
Benefit, Buffalo, one of the best idea 
men in history of the business, has used 
with success a number of arguments in 
blue print format which give in a few 
words unanswerable reasons for build- 
ing, by an insured, of a guaranteed 
estate for others, and for the insured 
of building guaranteed emergency funds. 





The argument for building guaranteed 
income for the insured follows: 





One of Man’s Objectives certainly, is 
Permanent Financial Independence for 
himself.—If a man is to enjoy content- 
ment and peace of mind in his later 
years, he must have an income which he 
can’t lose. 

Success today does not guarantee Fi- 
nal Success—Too many are prosperous 


today and, unfortunately, broke tomor- 
row. 

It is said that Andrew Carnegie made 
thirty-three millionaires and that when 
he died they were all broke but three- 
One of these three was Charles Schwab 
—We know what happened to him later. 
—Shortly after Cyrus Field finished the 
Atlantic Cable, he became one of the 
wealthiest men in America.—When he 
finished life he was broke—We all 
know of similar sad cases in our owl 
community. 

Men expect too much of themselves. 
Many are big money makers—Only 4 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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THE HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


1760 Woolworth Building 
New York 


fy 





WISHES TO THANK ITS MANY FRIENDS FOR THEIR 
COURTESIES DURING THE PAST YEAR 
































What Every Employer Should Know | 
About Group Insurance 


It is a modern form of Insurance which makes it possible for an employer to help 


his employees get low cost protection against SIX important emergencies .. . 


They are... 

Death from any cause. 

Loss of salary due to sickness. 

Loss of salary due to accident. 

Loss of sight or limb due to accident. 
Hospital expenses. 

Surgical expenses. 


SPW No 


You can best bring these facts to your client because you have his confidence. 
You are welcome to our facilities in providing this protection so important in per- 
sonnel relations. 


HARRIS WOFFORD, C. L. U., Manager 


and Associates 











= Assistant Managers—Robert S. Biglow, C.L.U., Sime Einstein, C. E. Greene, Robert 
; H. Jessup, Marshall M. MacLeod, C.L.U., B. M. Shapiro, and Charles J. Weppler 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
90 John Street, New York 
*PHONE — CORTLANDT 7-4363 
Home Office — NEWARK, N. J. 
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BROKERS - AGENTS 


What can We 
do for You ? 


In these days of priorities, rations, war clauses, 
enlistments and a host of other problems intelli- 
vent Agency Cooperation is more important than 


ever before. 


THIS OFFICE is ready and anxious to help you 
solve some of the Life Insurance problems which 


confront you today. 


The NATIONAL LIFE is one of the lowest net 
cost companies in the business. Typical Vermont 
conservatism has enabled them to show an en- 
viable dividend history but has not prevented 
their being as progressive and liberal as is con- 


sistent with sound management. 


YOU ARE NO FURTHER FROM US 
THAN YOUR TELEPHONE 


Call today and let us help you to serve your clients! 


EDGAR T. WELLS AGENCY 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
55 Liberty Street NEW YORK, N. Y. Phone BArclay 7-9250 


Home Office: Montpelier 


If you are a full time agent with another company, 
we solicit only your surplus business. 
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GAS RATIONING 
ty rang Dow ~~ PROBLEM 


Agents of companies in the Eastern 
and Southern sectors of the country 
were faced with new problems when 
the gasoline rationing regulations be- 
came effective. Many changed their 
methods of work. The Gold Book made 
inquiries in several parts of the country 
to ascertain what was being done. 

Among those seen was R. B. Evans, 
second vice-president, Colonial Life. 
Among other things his company ar- 
ranged for fifty bicycles for agents, 
four or five getting motor bicycles. In 
one rural district, Wightsville, Pa. an 
agent covers his debit on horseback. 


Colonial Life’s Plans 


After the gasoline rationing became 
effective the company completely sur- 
veyed the territory and revamped it, re- 
sulting in transfer of $13,500 of weekly 
debit (out of a total company debit of 
$70,000) to a mail debit (i.e.: premiums 
mailed to company or district office). 
The agents in these outlying areas were 
transferred to more urban areas; many, 
however, had been called into service. 
3efore doing this each policyholder was 
seen personally by the agent and/or 
district manager and sold on the neces- 
sity of this action due to gas and tire 
conditions. Result was some increase in 
lapses from these areas and a drop in 
new business but this has been offset 
by a greatly decreased lapse in the 
other debits where the agents have done 
better work than ever before. In In- 
dustrial, production is slightly behind 
last year; in Ordinary, about the same. 

Colonial agents in outlying areas now 
report once a week to the district of- 
fice instead of daily. 

In some cases debits were halved and 
agents encouraged to cover one-half one 
week and the other half the following 
week so as to concentrate calls. This 
involved consulting the householders to 
arrange that premiums be paid during 
week ‘agent would be in the territory. 
Involved considerable changing of pol- 
icyholders’ habits. One day was set 
aside for premium call-backs, the day to 
be determined by each local office to 
meet conditions in the particular terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Evans says the essence of the 
program has been the necessity of 
changing the habits of both agents and 
policyholders, and reaction has been fa- 
vorable. Chief difficulty has been to get 
enough gas for home office inspectors, 
claim men and managers and district 
managers who have to travel over large 
areas. 


Handling of Situation of Sun Life and 
Metropolitan’s Bentley Agency 

William F. Bentley, Metropolitan Life, 
Jersey City, said that in his district 
the agents come into the office only on 
Monday and Wednesday. Agents have 
been instructed to ride to their debit 
and then park their cars while they 
cover one or two streets; then drive to 
next section. 

Mr. Bentley and another manager have 
pooled their own cars, each one taking 
turns every week in driving the other 
in to work from Teaneck. 

The Sun Life’s Jersey City office cov- 
ers all of New Jersey except Camden. 
Manager is Boucher B. Wright. Assist- 
ant Manager Fred Merselis told The 
Gold Book that more agents are using 
telephones to make appointments. Of- 
fice is working on a standard telephone 
technique not yet fully developed. More 
prospects and clients have been noticed 
at the agents’ desks in the office than 


formerly. Agents are trying to arrange 
interviews in their own offices instead 
of in prospects’. Agents have been More 
selective in their calls. More care js 


used in routing and zoning of calls, 
Bankers National 

William J. Sieger, vice-president ani 
superintendent of agencies, Bankers Ny. 
tional Life, said that the company jg 
asking its men to make a more deter. 
mined effort to organize their time anj 
their work to the end that they will cop. 
centrate their efforts and organize their 
time to the extent that their use of gaso. 
line will be considerably curtailed. Mog 
of the business the company does is jy 
territory affected by gasoline rationing 

“T think it is going to be a question 
of every agent reorganizing himself” 
said Mr. Sieger, “and instead of spread. 
ing activities over four or five counties 
he will concentrate on a smaller area, 
Most of our agents operate in compara. 
tively small towns and as a result public 
transportation facilities are less available 
than in the larger towns. Therefore, if 
the agent does not want to travel on 
foot, he will give a lot of thought to 
what he is doing with his gasoline.” 

Miami Situation 

T. Ralph Coard, superintendent, Prv- 
dential, Miami, said: 

“The agents of this office have been 
allotted eight gallons of gasoline per 
week and with the territories scattered 
the way they are in our city, we had 
to work out our own problem in order 
that our agents could have sufficient gas 
to call on their present and prospective 
policyholders. 

“We reached a conclusion from the 
standpoint of handling our debits that 
by cutting our debits in half, collecting 
one half one week and the second half 
the following week, we are able to save 
much time and gasoline. It surely gives 
our representatives much more time than 
they previously had for canvassing and 
interviewing prospective policyholders. 

“When our policyholders were asked 
to cooperate with us in this job of con- 
solidating time and gasoline, the re- 
sponse was marvelous all over the great- 
er Miami area which is the territory 
our office covers. As a result of our 
efforts in this direction, we are having 
no difficulty in carrying on our business 
in a successful manner even though our 
gasoline is limited.” 

Walter T. Schutt, Penn Mutual Life, 
Miami, Fla., said that the question of 
getting about in cars is a difficult one, 
with the result that agents are arrang- 
ing their calls in order to use the least 
amount of gas in getting the maximum 
results. There is a movement on in 
Florida to have that state taken out o! 
the gas rationing district. 


Baltimore 


James P. Graham, general agent, Aet- 
na Life, Baltimore, said that with the 
difficulty of getting around caused by 
the rationing problem agents of neces 
sity are forced to line up their prospect 
with that in mind and try to route them 
in such a way that a minimum of auto- 
mobile travel is required. In some 11 
stances they are using the trolley cars, 
which somewhat hampers their activities. 

“It may be that some good will come 
out of all this,” said Mr. Graham, “be- 
cause perhaps time was unnecessarily 
lost before it became necessary to con 
sider routing of prospects so carefully. 
All of these readjustments, however, 
create new difficulties and take time 
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order to iron them out.” 
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Current Objections And How 


Agents Meet Them 


This year most of the objections which are 
men grow out of situations caused by the war. 
objections had to do with fear of inflation. 





encountered by insurance 
Last year the principal 
That objection still comes up, 


but there are numerous others heard every day by the agents in their daily 


visits to prospects. 


The following are some sample objections, together with 


way in which they are met by the field force. 


My income taxes are going to be 
doubled. Frankly, I don’t know how 
I am going to continue to carry my 
old insurance. Certainly, I can’t buy 
any now. 


Clifford L. McMillen, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, New York 
City. 

Mr. Prospect, you and I are in about 
the same income bracket and I’ve had 
occasion to give that very question a lot 
of thought. My wife and I have talked 
it over too and I think we have found 
the answer. 

We are-great ones for a fam'‘ly budget 

as a matter of fact we’ve carried bud- 
geting to the point where we feel there 
are three family budgets we’ve got to 
consider. 

The first is the budget involving our 
present income and expenditures. We've 
had to make a lot of adjustments in it 
in the last twelve months. 

The second is the budget my family 
will have to keep if I die. bhat budget 
is going to be controlled very largely 
by the amount of life insurance I carry. 

The third is the budget my wife and 
I wiil sa together when I’m 65 and 
retired. That budget too will be con- 
trolled largely by the funds I am able 
to accumulate through my life insurance 
policies. 

This is the way we feel about it. If 
we are entitled to spend $125 a month 
for rent now my wife and children 
should be placed in a position so they 
can spend at least fifty or sixty dollars 
a month for rent if I die. If we are 
entitled to spend six or eight hundred 
dollars a year for clothing now my wife 
and children should be allowed at least 
a couple of hundred dollars a year for 
clothing if I die. 

Similarly we feel that we must put 
some money aside so that we will be able 
to enjoy reasonable comfort after I re- 
tire. As a matter of fact when we con- 
sidered this whole question the first time 
we realized that we were being very 
generous with our today’s family budget 
and not too generous with the other two. 

I’d like to make a quick analysis that 
will show you what your widow’s budget 
will be if you die and what your own 
budget will be at 65 if you live. 

Your tax bill is going to have to be 
paid. It can and should be paid out of 
your income today. It should not, how- 
ever, be paid with dollars that are taken 
from your widow’s budget or your budget 
at 65. Make the sacrifices now so that 
your family will not be required to make 
hopeless sacrifices if you die and so that 
you won’t be required to make unbear- 


able sacrifices when you are ready to re- 
tire, 

(a) My income is higher and my 
taxes are higher. (6) My income is 
the same, but my taxes are higher. 
(c) My income is lower and my taxes 
are higher. (d) I have no surplus. 


Lawrence E. Simon, general agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, New York 
City. 

(a) Life insurance is still the best, 
surest and quickest way to build an 
estate. Let me illustrate what I mean 
by building an estate for you. 

(b) Let us discuss your tax brackets. 
I think I can give you illustrations by 
which you can increase your net spend- 
able income by buying life insurance. 

c) Are you sure your net income has 
not increased? After studying your sit- 
uation I find that it has. Therefore, 
you are ina position to buy some insur- 
ance. Let me tell you how. 

(d) I will tell you what I have told 
others. Surplus is an elastic word cap- 
able of many interpretations. A _ fixed 
fact is this: Some men must now prepare 
to pay sizeable estate taxes who did not 
formerly have this problem. Another 
pertinent fact is this: Every man who 
has already built up an insurance tax re- 
serve must now increase it. 





My taxes are going up. 

Maurice Linder, Travelers, New York 
City. 

You have been buying certain luxuries 
which you have been compelled to give 
up, and I am sure you can easily find 
the additional few hundred dollars to 
enhance your present portfolio. (nherit- 
ance and estate taxes must be met and 
additional insurance will cover the cash 
needed for these ever-increasing taxes. 





Philip O. Works, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, Rochester, N. Y. 

You say your income taxes are so 
heavy that you can’t possibly take on 
new obligations at the moment. I ap- 
preciate your situation because I am in 
the same boat and like you I am glad 
to pay it to help our fighting men by 
supplying them with the necessary 
equipment to win the war because if we 
don’t win the war the taxes we are now 
paying will be nothing compared to the 
losses of income we will then suffer. 

I don’t know whether you have had 
the same thing happen to you that has 
happened to me, but I formerly had two 
cars and we used to put about 40,000 
miles on each every year. In addition 
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What are the objections to buying insurance ep. : ; 
t! 
countered by agents nowadays? And how d | ; 
they meet these objections and overcome them? h 
i 
y 
a 
The saving on this expense offsets a protection and the cost of that protec. p 
considerable amount of my increased _ tion is little more than the cost of Goy- . 
taxes, and as a result I find that my net ernment insurance. t 
income jis not far from what it was. Dp 
W ouldn’t you find that to be the case if Your Socid Security presentation ‘ 
you really figured it out? . rs : 
We have been talking about your prob- #mterests me and I would like to hae I 
lems so let’s talk about Mrs. Prospect’s the program you have outlined, bu} 
problems if something should happen to when the war is over I am afraid 
aes that my wages will not be what they 
7 
I sn uhea tw te ie ete are today and thus I could not keep 
: the insurance in force. 1 
days and I am going to buy $10,000 
of eames fro Gans t Ernest. W. Nelson, general agent, c 
i m sed overnment. Aetna Life, Springfield, Mass. c 
William J. W. Merritt, CLU, Penn Yes, there is that possibility that your c 
Mutual Life, Larchmont, N. Y. future earnings will drop, not be what € 
Congratulations. I certainly recom- they are today, but I have recommended | 
mended that you buy as much as youcan to you and your family a plan, low in 
because you may not be insurable when cost, and one which you will always be s 
you come out. A lot of the boys who able to carry. 4 
came out of the last war alive were un- st 
insurable and the only insurance they e | 
had was the Government’s $10,000. My I am afraid of inflation and dont | 
company will grant you a ten-year op- know what it would do to my insu | \ 
tion on a permanent plan of insurance for ance i 
about the same as you will be paying for Z et 
the Government term insurance. Harry W. Andrews, district manager, |; 
Provident Mutual, Tacoma, Wash. e 
Richard L. Emerson, CLU, Phoeni- Just what iS inflation ? : | 
Mutual, Boston. Do you think this possible decreased | t 
Due to the greater risks which you buying a of the dollar will lessen eS 
will be encountering in the months ahead The. yee y gr for a supply of — —«& 
you may become uninsurable. Many “fe caging i aaa today . 3 
men today are buying additional insur- fre wg oF i a the = = ee | 
ance over and above their Government 1932. to the ba OWS anc “ Jans in 
policies in order to have a fixed guaran- that ~ per grea 7 _ pe ee 3 
tee of their insurability so that after ‘Mat ag i tdi er <yr . your yee } 
the war, even though they cannot buy cae ak pods a _do ars to ta fh ; 
any additional insurance at least they [7 — mo be this aaa ne pt 1 
have what they purchased before enter- !"8 POW€r. = Negar lless of how little each 
; sage insurance dollar will buy at the time o! \ 
ing the service. ; ; 
‘ your death your family will be better of } 
Lawrence E. Simon with them than without. 1 
If the Government were to issue $20,- é 
000 insurance rather than $10,000 would ( 
you not buy the extra $10,000? My ad- Lawrence E. Simon 
vice is to'take $10,000 which you can get, Tell me your explanation of inflation. 
but do you think that will cover your Once when I was talking with one of the é 
needs? (Mr. Simon then endeavors to great leaders in the world of finance he 
learn by questioning how much insur- told me that there were only two per ( 
ance the prospect really needs and cons who thoroughly unde rstood infla- 
furthermore how much he can buy. He tion and they were an economist in Eng- 1 
reminds him of present favorable war and and one in the United States and \ 
clauses and emphasizes that he must plan they did not agree. There was a twinkle |‘ 


ahead to when the war is over. He puts 
automatic premium loan on present poli- 
cies if not already on. He checks any 
disability clauses which prospect has 
and tells him how companies interpret 
disability clause during the war.) 





I am in the Age 35-45 group of 
married men and expect to go into 
war service. 

Walter N. Hiller, Stumes & Loeb 
agency, Penn Mutual, Chicago. 

If you go into military service you 
will be buying Government insurance, 
won’t you? I suggest, therefore, that 
you take on temporary protection with 
me until your status as to war service 
is more certain. In that way your 


to that, I bought a new car every year. family will have the benefit of immediate 





in his eye as he said this possible exag- 
geration, but it was evident that he was 
serious-minded when he said it. 

Whether or not you agree with any 
economist’s explanation of inflation what 
is more important is not worrying how 
much the dollar will buy but whether ot 
not you leave dollars to pay for living 
expenses. 

(Editor’s Note: Most of the agents 
asked by The Gold Book to tell how they 
met the inflation objection said they di 
it by asking the prospect to give his 
idea of what inflation meant, which 
seems to baffle most people as they fre- 
quently change the subject.) 
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and I can’t afford to buy more life 


insurance. 

Philip O. Works 

[ presume that right now your salary 
has increased considerably more than 
10% since the war started and if you 
do take the 10% which you are asked to 
set aside for buying War Bonds _ your 
net income probably isn’t much different 
than it was last year or the year before, 
and, in addition, there are other factors 
which you should consider. If your 
cross income is $4,500 and the company 
is asking you to save $450 for War 
Bonds it seems to me that it is a rea- 
sonable price to pay for victory. So, 
suppose, instead of your income being 
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ANce en. $4,500 it is only $4,000. You would feel 
that out of $4,000 you could set aside 
how do | an additional $100 to protect your wife 
and family from the extra risk which 
e them? has been brought about by the war. It 
is that $100 which I want to discuss with 
you. 
William J. W. Merritt, CLU 
sy your purchase of War Bonds you 
are performing your part in helping to 
hat pr preserve a free way of life for yourself 
st a rd and your children. If you do not live 
= to see the end of this war will your 
present live insurance provide a free way 
of life for your children? Have you 
‘esentation considered the immedate security of your 
ke to have family as well as the future security of 
lined, but your Government ? 
am ar — 
what they I have no special qualifications 
| not keep | which would enable me to get a com- 


| mission in the Army. If my country 
calls me I will probably have to live 


ral agent, oe 
4 on a private’s pay. Under those 
that your | circumstances I would have trouble 
t be what enough to pay for what I now own. 
a J. Alston Wise, Great-West, Win- 
an, in & ‘ 
always be — "P&S: 
1 have advised many men who find 
» themselves in same position you are in. 
© Does it not boil itself down to an “if” 
ind don't © proposition? If such and such happens 
my insur. you would be afraid to purchase more 
insurance. But, there is no “if” about 
~ the need of your dependents. Just think 
manager, | of the drastic cut in income your wile 
Vash, 


© will take should anything happen to you. 
' It will be worse than the one which you 
take. Do not forget that in the army 
everything is “found”’—meals, uniforms, 
transportation, but Mrs. Blank will have 


decreased 
vill lessen © 
of them? 
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oday will to pay for everything and do so on a 
rs we de- lower income. 
rphans in (Prospect agrees, but asks for sug- 
ob to see gestion.) Get the protection now while 
r position you are able. It is more important than 
o take up anything else. You know that you can 
e in buy- afford it now and who knows—you may 
ittle each have flat feet or faulty vision and be 
e time oi — unable to get into the army. Suppose 
better off you do find yourself in uniform a few 
months from now. Your present insur- 
ance is in pretty good shape and most 
of it will carry itself for a long time. 
Time enough for you to get rehabilitated 
inflation. because you will not always be in the 
ne of the army. Your reserves may even be used 
nance he to take care of the new contract for this 
two per- | Comparatively short time. 
od. infla- = Now, let us suppose it comes to the 
+in Eng | Worst and you cannot continue. You 
ates and |) «Will have gambled but will not neces- 
» twinkle | Satily have lost. If you have your in- 
le exag- | = Surability you can reinstate the policy 
t he was | and obtain the benefit of the money you 
» invested. 
vith any 4 Weigh the one against the other. The 
ion what & ‘Small risk of one or two premiums 
ing how against the great risk of deprived and 
ether of poverty stricken lives which are dear 
or living Be ' you. 
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I'm not spending any more money 
on insurance until the war is over. 


Diederich H. Ward, Union Central 
Life, New York City. 


_L assume, Mr. Prospect, your attitude 
is that the present is no time for long 
term Planning. Just as the country is 
devoting itself to the one purpose of 
Winning the war and leaving the after- 
war to a later day, so many men think 
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as you do that they should do the same 
with their financial plans. What they 
are doing is of a temporary nature, for 
they realize, as you do, that if they can 
outlive this critical period they can 
breathe easier. But—and it’s a big but 
—if their families should be left stranded 
during these critical days of financial 
uncertainty, their lot would be a very 
unhappy one to say the least. That’s 
why they are acquiring some Duration 
Insurance, temporary coverage to provide 
for the family if death should occur in 
the next few years. The outlay can 
almost be measured in peanuts—here is 
what we can do for you. 





What’s the sense of buying life in- 
surance now when I might be called 
into the Army before this thing is 
over. 


Diederich H. Ward. 

Mr. Prospect, the death notice columns 
of the newspapers will print the names 
of hundreds of thousands of civilians 
in the next year, many of whom were 
expecting and waiting for a call into 
military service. The fact that they were 
waiting doesn’t provide for their families. 
I suggest that while you are waiting you 
acquire some temporary insurance to be 
thrown overboard, if necessary, if, as 
and when the army call comes. Then if 


your name should be one of those listed 
in the newspaper your wife won’t have to 
wish you hadn’t waited. 





I want more insurance, but cannot 
afford it. 

Lawrence E. Simon. 

Do you mean you cannot afford to own 
life insurance or do you mean that you 
can afford not to own it? If you feel 
you can afford not to own it do you 
have life insurance in its proper place on 
your list of necessary expenditures? I 
think I can prove that it is a vital neces- 
7 and belongs near the top of your 
1st. 





I know exactly all the insurance I 
can pay for, and I have enough. 

E. Everett Harkness, New England 
Mutual, Hartford. 

If that is so, then the information I 
can give you will be of even more inter- 
est to you. 





I have been turned down for the 


draft and can’t get life insurance. 

E. Everett Harkness. 

It may interest you to know that I 
have been able to obtain life insurance 
at reasonable rates for many who have 
said that they can’t get life insurance. 
At least, it will cost you nothing to give 


Taught School and Sold Books 
Before Becoming An Agent 


Garland Jones Kahle of Chicago and 
Seatrice Jones, former president of Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York, Inc., are sisters. Both are 
with the Equitable Society. 

In Oklahoma where she and Beatrice 
were born both were school teachers. 
Then Garland moved to Chicago and 
went with the Bookhouse for Children. 
Eventually, she had charge of engaging 
and supervising saleswomen for Book- 
house for Children. She traveled ex- 
tensively in that post. 

Enters Life Insurance 

In 1933 after several years of depres- 
sion for the book and all other businesses, 
she decided to go to Panama and sold 
Bookhouse publications there, doing well. 
She decided that if she could sell books 
and tell other people how to sell them 
that she could sell life insurance. She 
returned to Chicago and her first policies 
sold were annuities to women. About 
75% of her cases have been to women 
buyers. In 1935 she made the Equi- 
able’s Century Club. 

Her approach on the telephone to a 
woman prospect is something like this: 

“Mrs. Smith, I am Garland Kahle. 
You don’t know me but I have often 
heard of you. And since I haven’t any- 
one to introduce me at the moment 
I am going to introduce myself. I am 
talking about a savings plan for you— 
I’m with the Equitable—and that plan 
will guarantee you for something after 
the war is over, and for whatever you 
want to use it for. Of course, we are 
all buying war bonds and will be buying 
more. And I would like to call on you 
and tell you of a plan where you can 
put those bonds after they mature fol- 
lowing the war—because if you don’t put 
it away you won’t be any better off than 
you are now.” 

An Objection Answered 

At the other end of the telephone the 
prospect says, “But I couldn’t do any- 
thing like that now—I’m paying a debt.” 
Garland Kahle continues: “Fine, you 
have told me the thing I like best to 
know about you because you have made 
me know you are the kind of a petson 
who can make a plan and follow through 
to completion. You might not be inter- 
ested at all, but suppose you give me five 
minutes of your time and if at the end 
of that time you are not interested, you 








GARLAND JONES KAHLE 


tell me frankly and I will stop right 
there.” 

Mrs. Kahle feels that the appointment 
is made or lost in the first few sentences 
of a phone call; and in the first five 
minutes of the interview the sale is made 
or lost. 

Over the Summer beginning in May 
she has been sending a mortgage letter 
to the wives of homeowners in a new 
suburban community with homes not 
over a couple years old. The letter is 
addressed to the wife and includes a 
request, pen-written “Will you please 
show this to Mr. Brown?” Pasted on 
the side is a facsimile letter from a 
woman in Santa Monica, Calif., express- 
ing gratitude for the assured ownership 
plan of Equitable and telling how a 
recent check cleared her home of its 
$4,400 mortgage. The homes are small 
—$5,000 mortgage policy is most frequent 
amount illustrated with $3,300 of family 
income. The owners are mostly em- 
ployed in defense industries and are 
making money now. 

Garland Kahle served as chairman of 
the Women’s Division of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


me all the facts and let me see what 
can be done. 





Times are uncertain. 

Ray T. Wright, Provident Mutual, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

If you feel all of this uncertainty now 
while you and your income are realities, 
how much more uncertain the future of 
your children will be without your in- 
come. If you live there is no doubt that 
you will weather the present situation. 
However, if you die what chance has 
your family to get along as it has so 
well under your loving care? 





Walter E. Baker, Associate General 
Agent, Penn Mutual Life, Cleveland. 

Conditions have changed so rapidly 
that it is altogether possible thai the 
program which you arranged for your- 
self and family even as late as a year 
ago may not be adequate today. For il- 
lustration: If you should die today your 
estate would not only have to meet the 
remaining payments for the taxes on 
your 1941 income, but would also have 
to meet the taxes on your income for the 
first six months of 1942. Because of 
the increase in rate I am sure your pro- 
gram as it now stands does not leave 
sufficient money in cash to take care of 
those items. 





Lawrence E. Simon. 

It is true that times are uncertain and 
no man can point to a period in his 
life when he could accurately forecast 
the future. When you bought your first 
policy twenty years ago did you know 
what would happen to you before the 
policy matured? When you enter an 
automobile and start driving you do not 
know what is on the road five miles 
ahead, but that does not prevent you 
from driving because you have confi- 
dence in your car and in your experi- 
ence as a driver. You should have even 
more confidence in what your insurance 
will do for you irrespective of any turn 
in the wheel of fate. : 

Of one thing you can be certain. 
Eventually death is inevitable to all. 
Death may not occur to you, but there 
is no reason which justifies putting off 
the ownership of enough life insurance 
to make certain that your familv will 
have food and shelter when you die. Life 
insurance is intended to replace the un- 
certainties of life with certainty. Fur- 
thermore, do you know whether vou are 
eligible for life insurance, whether vou 
can pass the examination? When times 
are uncertain the only things to do to- 
day are those we know are right to do 
today. If tomorrow brings necessity for 
change, we will change tomorrow. 





I have too much insurance now. 

Lawrence E. Simon. 

To thousands of men who have told 
me this since first I began writing life 
insurance I have countered by saving 
that I have never met a widow who told 
me that her late husband had too much 
life insurance. 





The war is having a bad effect on 
my business. Priorities prevent my 
getting my stock to sell or my raw 
material to manufacture. My busi- 
ness does not deal with war essentials 
and I will be lucky to make a bare 
living. 

Lawrence E. Simon. 

(Mr. Simon says he finds out the facts 
about income, resources and present in- 
surance, and if he is really “hard up” the 
prospect can be saved money by such 
service jobs as these: Pay annually to 
save premiums; use automatic premium 
loan where necessary; give better in- 
come on settlement options on the in- 
surance he now has. If prospect is 
merely giving an alibi but is not really 
poor he sells him what he needs by some 
method as follows: Three Year Terr 
or similar coverage by telling h'm t 
take an option today on the insurance 
he wants to own three years from now 
Emphasizes that the war must end 
sometime; so prospect should look for- 
ward and plan.) 
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Hartford Agents See War Workers 


Not only is every apartment and house 
from Meriden, the 
Massachusetts state line occupied, but it 


Conn., to southern 


is difficult to find a living room which is 
not, and rooms often are used by per- 
sons who sleep while others, having the 
same lodging, work. The population of 
Greater Hartford in 1940 was 248,529. 
At the office of the Chamber of Com- 
merce the writer was told on August 1 
that the population had grown to 315,000. 
In addition there are thousands of peo- 
ple with jobs in Hartford coming in 
every day by train, bus and by auto- 
mobile (if they can find the necessary 
wasoline). 

Reason for this extraordinary increase 
in population and migrations is that 
Hartford has a great war industry. In 
the city and environs are the plants 
of the United Aircraft (consisting of 
Hamilton Standard Propeller and Pratt 
& Whitney divisions); Niles-Bement 
Product Co., (Pratt & Whitney divi- 
sion); and Colt Patent Fire Arms Man- 
ufacturing Co., to name the leaders. And 
the workers, both men and women, are 
earning incomes larger than they form- 
erly dreamed possible. 

Some Agents Change Hours of Work 


With all these additional workers and 
new reservoir of increased income the 
scene is a natural for insurance agents 
if they are willing to adjust their rou- 
tines to fit that of the prospects; if 
they are not working by the clock; if 
they can master the trick of seeing pros- 
pects after they find out who they are; 
and if they can then find a way of over- 
coming obstacles of local transportation. 
There is just as much cold canvass now 
as there ever was—more, in fact, but it 
is along different lines as cold canvass 


has assumed a different format. It is 
no longer possible to wander through 
any defense plants or many _ offices. 
Guards with guns prevent. Even if the 
agent does manage to slip in he will 
shortly find himself ushered out, and 


none too gently if he interrupts work 
with a sales story. Social visiting is not 
permitted, either. The plants are so 
busy that a number are working in 
twenty-four hour shifts. 

The answer to successful selling is 
that prospecting and selling are done 
largely outside of the factory zones. The 
big problems for the agent, therefore, 
are “whom shall I see, how shall I see 
the prospect, where and at what time?” 

In Hartford are a number of agents 
who have learned the trick. There are 
others who have decided that soliciting 
war workers takes too much time and 
ingenuity and are convinced that it will 
be more profitable for them in the long 
run to work on prospects who have 
nothing to do with the war industry, and 
so they spend most of their time con- 
centrating on their old policyholders or 
on leads they get on people of the 
run-of-the-mine type, same as they al- 
ways have done. If old policyholders 
are now in the war industry they some- 
times write them for additional insur- 


ance if they can be reached for inter- 
viewing. 
Since Hartford assumed boom pro- 


portions there have been many office 
conferences in agencies at which the 
prospecting situation has been reviewed 
from all angles and considerable plan- 
ning to reach workers has resulted 
There are still some agencies which 


have not made up their minds yet how 


to handle the situation. 
As Seen by U. Hayden Brockway 


U. Hayden Brockway, manager Travel- 
ers branch, told the writer: “Last Fall 
we reached what I think is a fortunate 
decision. And that was not to define 
a defense worker merely as a man who 
is operating a machine. This agency 
felt that the definition should be broader; 
that a defense worker is a man who 
works for a defense industry. In brief, 
every employe of United Aircraft, for 
instance, is a defense worker whethei 
he is working on a blue print, keeping 
a set of books, experimenting in a lab- 
oratory or handling a rivet. There are 
thousands of white collar workers. 

“Another point which had considera- 


tion was what to do about soliciting 
single men. Consensus of opinion is that 
the fellows the agents should concen- 


trate mostly on are the workers who are 
married and have had plenty of time 
to think of their economic responsibili- 
ties. Among the workers who have come 
here from the New England farms and 
other places are a tremendous number 
who have arrived here with their wives. 
That fact alone points a way towards 
reaching prospects. An agent will go to 
the homes of workers and talk with the 
wives and in that way find out when 
the husbands reach home and what their 
sleeping hours are, and thus when the 
man can be seen. The wives like the 
opportunity of talking about their former 
homes on the farms or in the smaller 
cities; about how they have helped their 


Los Angeles Strategy With War Plant 


¢¢ P 9 66 >) : 
Swing” and “Graveyard” Shifts 


By Leon A. Soper 
Manager Phoenix Mutual, Los Angeles 


Any salesman who rings the doorbell 
or even phones the home of a prospect 
working on either the “Swing Shift” or 
the “Graveyard Shift” is flying in the 
face of Providence if he does this at the 
wrong time. 

In the Los Angeles area, where our 
factories and small industries are work- 
ing day and night on war orders, the 
keen alert life insurance salesmen finds 
himself confronted with a market where 


there is plenty of income but where 
accessibility is a problem. It is a prob- 
lem that requires headwork and some 


changes in his work schedule and in the 
tactics employed to gain a contract under 
the most favorable suspices. 


Agents Beware of Disturbing 
Sleeping Hours 
The work schedule of the Swing Shift 
usually begins at 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, with quitting time at 12:30 in the 
morning. The worker usually sleeps 
from 3 o’clock in the morning until near 
noon, when he has his breakfast, or he 
may call it his supper. It’s a little of 


both. 
Our theatres out here cater to his 
unusual hours and provide a “Swing 


Shift Show,” usually scheduled for about 
2 o'clock in the morning. If he takes 
in the show, he has of course been “up 
late,” and doesn’t retire until possibly 


5 or 6 o'clock in the morning! The 
Lord help a salesman who interferes 
with his sleep from that time on _ to 


noon or 1 o'clock in the afternoon. 

The Graveyard Shift starts work at 
12:30 in the morning and quits work at 
6:30 am. The workers on this schedule 
receive eight hours pay for six hours 
work. He is usually allowed a_ short 
period for his mid-time meal that is 
eaten at the bench. Suppertime comes 
at about the usual breakfast time for us. 
The sleeping schedule is from about 11 
a.m. to6o0r7 p.m. The hours for relaxa- 
tion come between then and midnight 
when he returns to his work, and so on, 
around the clock. 

A mere glance at these hours indicates 





that there is something different here de- 
manding different treatment. 

To complicate matters, frequent shifts 
in working schedules occur at most of 
our plants, meaning shifts from the 


normal day schedule—(7 o’clock a.m. to 
p.m.)—to one ot 


these other 


3 ( cle ck 


LEON A. SOPER 


shifts. The Graveyard Shift, a six hours 
shift, as stated above, is regarded as 
the toughest one to take—hence its 
name. The Swing Shift is considered by 
most salesmen as the hardest one to 
meet. It is quite difficult, if not wholly 
impossible, to determine at any of our 
plants, the working hours of their em- 
ployes. What to do? 

Finds Best Approach Through Direct 

Mail Advertising 

Well, first of all we know that these 

workers in war industries are extremels 
(Continued on Page 50) 


husbands in their earlier struggles on 
meagre incomes; and will discuss Pro- 
gress of the war, too, and Proudly diel] 
on the role their husbands are Playing 
in helping the nation in its war activity 
Also, they are glad to be in the-cop. 
ference at a later date when the agent 
arrives to talk with the husband about 
insurance. The insurance approach js 
frequently made through the Social 
Security angle. 

“One reason why it is important to 
know how the husband's time outside 
of work is allocated is that some of 
them do not remain at home long, by 
want to go out and see the movies or 
have other recreation, 


Locating War Workers 


“Where do the agents get the names 
of the wives? There are numerous ways 
open to the resourceful agent, One 
way is through friendly air wardens who 
know most people in their zone or some- 
thing about them or their habits, 
“However, it really is not necessary to 
have names as an agent can go to an 
apartment house, ring a bell, and, as | 
said, he will find the wife courteous to 
visitors. When the woman opens the 
door she is quite willing and often proud 
to answer the questions: “Are there any 
men living here who work in the de- 
fense industries ?” 
Agents Can See More Prospects Day- 
time Now, Says John Hancock Manager 


It is natural that the agencies writing 
Industrial insurance are seeing the larg- 
est number of war workers. Tom Hen- 
sey, district manager of the John Han- 
cock, whose Ordinary business is up 
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about 300%, said that one way of keep- 
ing track of new people coming into 
Hartford is that other districts of his 


company send on names of men who 
were insured in the company in the 
places where they formerly _ lived. 


Another good source of new business is 
reinstatements of people who _ have 
dropped insurance. They are now ina 
position not only to carry the insurance 
they had been compelled to terminate, 
but can buy larger amounts. Another 
important factor in the situation is that 
agents can see more people now at home 
in the daytime hours than they did. The 
twenty-four hour working day is divided 
into shifts, generally as follows: 7 o'clock 
until 3 p.m.; 3 p.m. to 11 p.m.; 11 pm 
to 7 am. The man who works until 
7 o'clock goes home, lounges about for 
a time and then goes to bed at 10 o'clock 
or 10:30 o’clock. He can be seen mn 
the morning after 8:30 o’clock before he 
goes to bed and also late in the after- 
noon. Others can be seen in the house 
at night when they are not sleeping. 

Agents are fitting their calls so as (0 
catch the people they want to see. Mr. 
Hensey believes many of the workers 
spend most of their time at home when 
not in the plants. Collections are easi¢f 
to make than formerly although some 
times they are made every fortnight i 
stead of every week in order that mort 
time may be spent by agents in solicit- 
ing. 


How Harkness Finds Prospects 


E. Everett Harkness, New England 
Mutual, W. Watson House agency, 4 
Hartford agent who has been able to 
interview and sell many defense work- 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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CENTRAL HANOVER fecognizes that insurance is an important 


and necessary part of a well-rounded estate program. 


The long experience of our estate planning department is often 





useful to life underwriters in planning insurance to meet estate 


needs most effectively. 


Life insurance men are invited to confer with our officers on cases 
where Central Hanover’s experience in estate planning —as well 


as with pension plans for corporations—may be of value. 
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Seeing War Workers 


(Continued from Page 48) 


ers, has found the telephone book as 
the best source of prospects. Seldom 
does he call on anybody, whether a new 
prospect or an old policyholder, without 
paving the way by telephone. In order 
to get new names he and his wife com- 
pare old and new telephone directories; 
also, occasionally find names and pictures 
in newspapers. Factory publications are 
valuable in furnishing names and he pays 
particular attention to men on commit- 
tees. Naturally, he also gets a large 
number of referred leads. 

“He does not primarily look for war 
industry men,” said Mr. House, “but for 
most part he ends up with them through 
process of elimination. He succeeds in 
getting an unusually large number of 
new names; and put them through a 
winnowing process, during which the aid 
of the city directory proves valuable, 
as it contains additional facts about the 
prospects than the mere recital of names 


and addresses found in the telephone 
book. Having decided whom he wants 
to telephone he calls up from this 


selected list of names to find out more 
facts direct.” 
Approaches 

The telephone approach of Harkness 
is based on a desire to get acquainted. 
Conversation may start this way: 

“T wonder whether you have ever had 
your Social Security chart made up for 
you, showing how much income you 
will get at Age 65; how much your 
family will get if vou don’t live: and 
how your present life insurance will fill 
the gap?” He then pauses, and if the 
prospect is not particularly communica- 
tive, says: “IT find that most people have 
a hazy idea of what it is all about, and 
they welcome the definite information 
which the chart will give them. He then 
asks the opportunity to have a friendly 
chat. Sometimes he switches the ap- 
proach to something like this: 

“Mr. Jones, I don’t want to appear 
presumptuous, but I believe I can 
give you an idea about your life insur- 
ance that will mean a great deal of 
money both to yourself and to your 
family. My call will be brief, but if 
my idea interests you, we can arrange 
for an appointment to discuss it more in 
detail later.” 

If prospect consents to an appointment 
he then gets him to agree on time and 
place and follows with a letter confirm- 
ing the telephone conservation. Hark- 
ness can tell by the prospect’s manner 
on the telephone whether the latter is 
interested or not. If he is sure that he 
is not interested he does not waste t'me 
trying to convince him, but gets on the 
wire with some other prospect. 

Harkness arrives in his office at 8:30 
in the morning, where he does consid- 
erable work on illustrations, graphs and 
telephoning. Probably about 25% of his 
time is spent working outside of the 
office in follow-ups. In the seventeen 
applications he got over a three months 
period ending August 1 his types of in- 
surance and amounts were as follows: 
Ordinary Life, $8,500; Retirement In- 
come, $16,000; Family Income, $16,000; 
3-Year Term, $19,000; balance miscel- 
laneous. 

Frank B. Alberts’ Approaches 

Frank B. Alberts, Aetna Life, and 
president of Hartford Life Underwriters 
\ssociation, regards the approach as 
most important part of the interview 
with the workers. Today he is stick- 
ing to these approaches: 

The Group Approach: “Tom, Mike 
Ryan suggested that I drop by and show 
you several points about your present 


too 


Group insurance which might mean a 
few extra dollars to young Tom and 
your wife You are interested, aren’t 
vou?” (Mike had told Mr. Alberts that 


Tom was married and had a young son.) 

The Dollar-A-Week Thrift Plan Ap- 
proach: “Tom, Mike Ryan suggested 
that I show you a new thrift plan de- 
veloped by my company which in his 
case is going give Mike $1.55 for 
every $1.00 which he saves. You would 


to 


be interested in a guaranteed plan like 
that, wouldn’t you?” 

The Salary Continuance Approach: 
“Tom, Mike Ryan told me to ask you 
this question: ‘If you were offered two 
jobs, one paying $90.00 a week and an- 
other paying $85.00 a week, which of 
the two would you take?’ (The answer 
is obvious. The $90 a week job would 
be taken.) ‘But, Tom, if you had a 
choice between this same job paying 
$90 a week and other job which guar- 
anteed $85 plus an income of $100 a 
month for Mrs. T. for a period of two 
years, what would be your choice?’” 
(The answer is just as obvious if Mrs. 
T. is listening in, and in most cases she 
will be.) The salary continuance idea, 
Mr. Albert says, is working for sales- 
men today when the prospect says 
that he is saving everything he can un- 
der the salary allotment war bond pur- 
chase plan. 


Hartshorn Tells of Large Family 
Incomes 


Wilbur W. Hartshorn, manager Met- 
ropolitan, said “As an indication of the 
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larger incomes in Hartford at the pres- 
ent time among workers, we know of 
one case where the former income was 
$30 a week. In this family the older boy 
and the girls are now working and the 
income of the family is $325 a week. 
We know of a number of families whose 
incomes have been quadrupled. 

“Our policyholders are our centers of 
influence and the agent must see the 
prospect when he wants to be seen. 
That is not difficult when the agents 
know the habits of so many families, as 
they do.” 


Difference in Market 

One of the Hartford managers gave 
this view of the situation: 

“Basic market today is from $2,000 up 
and difference between prospecting to- 
day and yesterday is in the new faces 
of those found in those income brackets. 
Many former prospects are no longer 
good one because of the additional de- 
mands on their income which they are 
having difficulty in meeting. On the 
other hand, there are men who formerly 
were on relief who are now in skilled 
or semi-skilled work earning from $60 


REACHING PEOPLE IN 
AIRCRAFT PLANTS 


By Paul D. Fassoth 
Murrell Bros., Mutual Benefit, Los Angeles 


Soon after I entered the life insur- 
ance business in July, 1941, I saw that the 
big question confronting agents was— 
“Who are the desirable prospects and 
how can they be reached on a favorable 
basis?” As I had been in the market 
research field and understood research 
procedure I began to work on a ques- 
tionnaire which would give answer to 
these questions: 

What the the successful businesses to- 
day? Who are the men who operate 
these businesses? Who in other lines 
have successfully solicited these men? 
What the secret of their success? 

The answer to the first question was 
apparent to every resident of Los An- 
geles. The busiest and largest industries 
are those making war material, with 
emphasis on aeroplanes. 

His Prospects 

Tabulating under the head of the men 
best to approach who are helping to 
operate the war industries was this list 
which I compiled: 

(a) Young executives between ages 25 
and 40 and not disturbed by the 
draft. 

Young, intelligent and _ practical 
men with analytically open minds. 
Young men making more money 
than they ever have before in their 
lives. 

Young executives, definitely inter- 
ested in budgeting their earnings 
into some good form of invest- 
ment. 

Young men, who up to now, have 
acquired only a minimum of per- 
sonal insurance. 

(f) Young men with earned incomes 


from $3,000 to $25,000 a year and 


is 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Those in other lines who have suc- 
cessfully solicited these men are manu- 
facturers’ representatives supplying es- 
sential equipment and materials for use 
in the war industries. The secret of 
their success was a clear understanding 
of their customer’s business. 

Armed with this information I started 
to work. Procedure was preliminary 
prospecting, pre-approach and approach, 
presentation and selling, servicing and 
auditing, prospecting for spheres and 
centers of influence and acquisition of 
knowledge through study and rehearsal. 

Concentrate on Aircraft Industry 

1 decided to concentrate on the air- 
craft industry. I, therefore, picked up 
all the knowledge I could of that busi- 
ness and have been adding to it ever 
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| Paul D. Fassoth, Mutual Benefit, | 
Los Angeles, was born in Hawaii, at- 
tended Stanford University and has 
spent most of his business life in 
California. Prior to entering the life 
insurance business in July, 1941, he 
was in business for himself as a mar- 
ket research counselor. To date he 
has paid for more than $700,000. 











since. What I call a conversant knowl- 
edge of a business is of the organiza- 
tion structure; production; material and 
management problems; inter - relation- 
ship with subcontractors and sources of 
raw material; acquaintance with as much 
of the personnel as possible. 

From among the many successful man- 
ufacturers’ representatives selling the 
war industries I got a lot of pointers 
and did not find it difficult to select 
someone in the aircraft field whom I 
was able to reach on a favorable basis. 
I interested him by means of my com- 
pany’s program technique. After IT sold 
him he referred me to a project engi- 
neer; that meant meeting other project 


engineers and eventually department 
heads. Pretty soon I was in a field 
which kept me busy, and it is a_ big 


enough field to keep any agent busy. 
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to $100 a week. The intelligent agent 
knows what prospects it is a waste 7 
time to see. He will go after the an 
with spendable income and econom 
surplus, and Hartford has a tremendon 
number of last-named prospects, , 

“While it is true that there are thoy 
sands of workers in Hartford who wer 
not here two years ago, there are a 
thousands who have been here sing 
they started to work. Many of thes 
are known to agents or they know how 
to get into touch with them, and tha 
field is a mighty good one if followed up 
It is the same old story that the old 
policyholders and those who know then 
are the best source of new insurance” 

John P. Ahern’s Methods 

John P. Ahern, Russell agency, Cop. 

necticut General, has had success with 
(Continued on Page 108) 





Los Angeles Strategy 


(Continued from Page 48) 

well paid. In nearly every instance, 
they are making more money than they 
ever dreamed of receiving. By means of 
policyholder contacts and by keeping our 
eyes and ears open, we secure names of 
these employes. We have found that 
our best approach to this type of worker 
is our direct mail advertising. A letter 
can be read, when at his convenience 
he chooses to read it. It has always been 
our belief that a good-looking letter will 
be read by the recipient, and facts dis- 
closed by a careful study of our experi- 
ence of well over thirty years with our 
direct mail advertising, verifies beyond 
question this belief. A good sales letter 
is our best hope of riveting the atten- 
tion of this industrial worker on the 
subject of financial planning. 

This letter, of course, doesn’t solve 
the whole problem. He may or may 
not choose to return the inquiry card. 
We must arrange, if he inquires, to see 
him at a convenient time for a follow-up 
of his inquiry. If he doesn’t inquire, we 
must arrange in much the same man- 
ner, a contact at an appropriate time— 
a time that dodges the sleeping hours of 
the Swing Shift or the Graveyard Shift. 

A Call That Works Well 

One plan that is working pretty well 
is to call at the door, not ringing the 
bell but knockingly only gently, and if 
the wife comes to the door, we ask her 
“when she feeds her husband his din- 
ner.” We do this feeling that this being 
the important meal of the day, is a good 
index of the best time to seek an ap- 
pointment, the appointment usually be- 
ing set for about an hour or an hour 
and a half after his big meal. If the 
telephone can be used, we try not to 
phone except at about noontime, when 
there is a lesser likelihood of running 
amuck with the sleeping hours. 

We usually find that these workers 
are willing to talk financial planning 
when reasonable consideration of their 
unusual working and sleeping hours 1s 
shown. 

If we are fortunate enough to make 
contact with the worker on our fist 
call, we never move right in to a selling 
interview. We merely seek the arrange 
ment of a convenient appointment for 
an information-giving interview. /f 
some instances, Sunday is the date 
chosen. One of our most successful 
salesmen with these workers has reat- 
ranged his own working and_ sleeping 
hours to conform to the Swing or Grave- 
yard Shifts. Recently, he came in with 
a nice sale, the negotiations for which 
started at 1 o’clock in the morning. 

Have Money to Spend for Insurance 
These workers are good prospects. 
30th of these shifts, because of their 
working hours are deprived of the usual 
opportunities to spend money, this added 
to the fact that priorities have eliminated 
many items on which they might like 
to spend money. 

The salesman who is keen enough t0 
adapt his schedule to this market with 
full regard for its peculiarities, can secute 
a lot of good sales, not necessarily ™ 
large amounts but highly remuncrative 
in the aggregate commissions. 
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D. BOOKSTAVER AGENCY, INC. 
ELIAS KLEIN, MANAGER 
GENERAL AGENT LIFE DEPARTMENT 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
ONE HUNDRED TEN WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
"PHONE WORTH 2-5800 
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THE JOHN A. RAMSAY AGENCY 


Suite 2240—Raymond Commerce Bldg. 


HAROLD G. NENNINGER 


Brokerage Manager 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Telephone: MArket 3-4044 Newark, N. J. 


y N 
John A. Ramsay 


General Agent 


ELSIE M. MATTHEWS 
Manager, Women’s Division 
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Nine of our Full-time Agents and Supervisors are in the Armed Forces 
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“Rain or Shine Agents” 


Who Pay for a Large Numbg 
Of Cases Year In and Year Oy 


In the United States and Canada there are thousands of insurance agents 
who write a large volume of cases year in and year out, rain or shine, in 


times of depression or prosperity, whether we are at peace or war. 
conditions and all seasons are taken in their stride. 


All 
To them this year from 


a production standpoint does not differ from any other year. Their principal 
interest in “hard luck” stories is that they are in a position to forestall 


“hard luck” of clients and prospects. 


They leave their offices every day 


confident that they will perform efficiently a lot of insurance jobs by the 
time night comes along and will either write some insurance, pave the way 
for future sales or conserve what is on the books. 

Comments on some of these agents follow: 


Kaplove’s 130 Lives in 1942 Average 
$6,000 : 

The Ordinary leader of the Prudential 
for first seven months of 1942 and on 
several occasions the annual leader in 
Ordinary for the Prudential country- 
wide, is Julius H. Kaplove who lives in 
Weehawken, N. J. This despite the fact 
that he has executive duties as assistant 
manager of the company at Union City, 


N. J., with the Edward N. Van Vliet 
" agency. 
Before going with the Prudential 


thirty years ago as an Industrial insur- 


Nation Wide News Service 


JULIUS H. KAPLOVE 


ance agent Mr. Kaplove was a haber- 


dashery salesman. He has paid for at 
least 130 lives this year, average sized 
policy being $6,000. Of these policies 
90% were written in the northern New 
Jersey counties of Hudson, Bergen and 
Passaic where there are forty towns or 
cities. Policies on individuals are often 
for mortgage coverage and he writes a 
considerable amount of stock retirement. 

Whenever he locates a prospect who 
is worried about the future of himself 
and his family that is a prospect for life 
insurance, he says. Therefore, the field 
is unlimited because most people have 
these worries. Kaplove doesn’t go in for 
complex’ coverage; and programming 
with him is on simple lines. During 
an interview with a physician the latter 
talked cynically about salesmanship, in- 
timating that some people find selling 
easy and that there are persons so over- 





powered by the eloquence of salesmen 
that they buy because of that influence. 
Kaplove’s retort was this: “It takes a 
good salesman to sell insurance to a hus- 
band, but it takes a good husband to 
buy insurance.” 

Mr. Kaplove says that no repartee, 
however, can substitute for an agent’s 
constant appliance to his duties. He is 
proud of a letter he got from George 
C. Chace, vice-president of the Pru- 
dential, reading: “You are willing to do 
the things that it is necessary to do in 
order to succeed.” 

During the last war Mr. Kaplove 
served in the Navy. He is a member 
of the Union City Rotary Club and a 
past master of Shakespearean Lodge, 
F. and A. M., New York, and is on ex- 
ecutive committee of Alexander Hamil- 
ton Boy Scout Council of North Hudson 
and Hoboken. 


George W. Bilton Pays for 2,412 
Lives Since 1915 


George W. Bilton, Norwalk, O. (pop- 
ulation 7,400), associated with the Banks 
& Transue general agency, Penn Mu- 
tual, Cleveland, has been an agent for 
thirty years. From 1915 to July 1, 1942, 
he paid for 2,412 lives for a production 
of $10,140,198. He has a lifetime aver- 
age of & lives a year for an average 
yearly production of $362,140, his average 
policy being $4,200. 

Bilton was 13 when he started work as 
a printer’s devil for the Norwalk daily 
paper. In those days in a print shop 
the devil learned the business from the 
bottom up, which included everything 
from firing the steam boiler to two-color 
printing jobs. His newspaper bought its 
first linotype machine in 1900 and it was 
not long before he became a linotype 





GEORGE W. BILTON 
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operator. In those days work in the 
printing office lasted ten hours a day, 
but despite these hours Bilton in 1906 
began selling insurance as a sideline. 
In meantime, he had become foreman 
of the composing room. 

On August 1, 1912, he quit the news- 
paper to sell life insurance full-time. 
Instead of wishing him success the pro- 
prietor said: “I hope you starve.” That 
only made Bilton more determined to 
succeed. Afterwards this same boss be- 
came a staurch supporter. 

Bilton has always set a goal for him- 
self. At the start it was a ten-year 


W. B. MAHAFFA 


goal. He has always reached it. A 
salesman of the old school, he doesn’t 
keep written records but has an uncanny 
flair for gathering facts about his clien- 
tele and carrying them in his head. This 
does not mean that he is unsystematic. 
He plans his work so that every day is 
a full day’s work and his general agency 
feels that his continuity of production 
is larvely result of consistent and regular 
life insurance selling habits. Knowing 
the habits, too, of most of the people 
in the town, he meets many of them 
when they leave their places of work. 
Though those meetings are deliberate on 
his part they give the appearance of 
being coincidental. The meetings fre- 
quently develop into a formal interview 
later—sometimes at luncheon table, back 
at his office or in home of the prospect. 


W. B. Mahaffa Sells Young Farmers 


While Walt B. Mahaffa, W. K. Nie- 
mann agency, Des Moines, who operates 
almost entirely in Sac and Calhoun 
Counties, Iowa, sold $242,000 in July and 
had a production of $675,000 by August 
1 this year there was no novelty in that 
for him as he made the million dollar 
mark in both 1926 and 1929. He is presi- 
dent of the company’s President’s Pre- 


‘ mier Club, Bankers Life Co. 


Of his sales 90% are to farmers. Early 
this year most of his prospects were 
farmers around 40 to 45, but as the 
months rolled along and the young men 














sells pay for their insurance with che 
on their own banking accounts, fy 
boys have more money than town by; 

Of his July policies, thirty-three we 
for $5,000 each. He uses two auton) 
biles and in July drove 6,000 mij 

He says he’ll write $1,000,000 this yed 
if his tires hold out. ; 


R. A. Davies Has Backlog of |, 
Policies 


ne 


Robert A. Davies, charter member; 
San Francisco’s Quarter Million Doli 
Round Table, member of New Yo 
Life’s Top Club for seven consecutfh 
years and vice-president of San Frij 
cisco Life Underwriters Association, ha 
a backlog of more than 1,000 policyholf 
ers who have been a prolific source q) 
new prospects for the past decade, Hy 
finds many of his prospects in shipbuij, 
ing plants in San Francisco—office work 
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ROBERT A. DAVIES 






ers, draftsmen and minor executives. iP 
makes no attempt to interview Wy 
workers on the job, but obtains hohe 
names from policyholders and othe 
prospects. 

For the week ending August 8 
paid for four $5,000 cases and one 9! 
000. Three of the cases resulted {10 
suggestions and names received from t") 
first man he wrote during the week. | 

He entered life insurance as 2 
which was stable and able to furn’ 
a product which is essential to the 10 
ily. He had had plenty of time to lone 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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Ociation, hy 


Abartte/ 
ich IES Your UNSEEN ENEMY +. 

: dont let it enslave your business initiative 
or plans for clear tuture thinking. $¢'s 
an exalted privilege to laugh, it expresses 
a confidence that things are going well 
I today your untamiliar responsibilities 
worry you, we cordially ask that you 
give us a chance to assist you withyour 
problems... May we serve you? 





THOMAS J. HOGAN, Inc. 


130 William Street, N. Y. C., TEL. BE 3-4200 


— The Slogan Is Hogan — 
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There are 34 policies on the lives of Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Stitt, their sons, 
daughters, sons-in-law, daughters-in-law and grandchildren. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Noel Byrnes and family. 
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Until Entire Fami 
Has Been Protected 


Thousands of agents in this country 
find now, just as they always have, that 
the family is the best source of prospect- 
ing and once having placed a member 
of a family under protection they con- 
tinue until they have completed the job. 
Several examples of this fundamental in- 
surance selling will be found in pictures 


in this article of families well covered 
by enterprising agents. 
One of the largest family insurance 


coverages in number of policies is that 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Stitt of Arm- 
strong County, Pennsylvania, written by 


Willis Heilman, Reliance Life, Kittan- 
ning, Pa. There are thirty-four policies 
in all. Those covered include sons, 


first policy Mr. Braddock ran a repair 
business which did welding acetylene 
work. Name of the business at present 
time is Dixie Welding and Machine 
Works. A picture of Mr. and Mrs 
sraddock and their four daughters is 
published in this article. In addition to 
the protection policies Mr. Braddock 
also purchased three Retirement Ap- 
nuities for his own later years and has 
supplemented them with policies on his 
wife and each of his four daughters. 
Mr. Clodfelter has repeatedly qualified 
for Equitable agency clubs, and is a 
member of the Society’s Group Mil- 
lionaires Club. 

Fiske H. Ventres, 


Hartford, Conn, 





daughters, sons-in-law, daughters-in-law 
and grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. St tt. 
Mr. Heilman was graduated from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic as a civil engi- 
neer in 1926 and his first job was with 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. He joined 
the Reliance Life in 1928 and is general 
agent at Kittanning. 

George D. Clodfelter, Equitable Society, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has on ten dif- 
ferent occasions placed policies in his 
company for the protection of the fam- 
ily of R. L. Braddock of that city, the 
amount of insurance in the avgregate 
being impressive. When he placed the 





Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Braddock and family. 


Hartford Courant Photo 
Louise, Christine and Norma Olson at work 


Fidelity Mutual, made a talk in Canton, 
Conn., before a class of law at the high 
school which so completely impressed 
Esther Louise Olson, a student, that she 
purchased an Endowment policy paying 
for it with money earned milking cows 
for her father. Later, he sold policies 
to her two sisters, Louise and Norma, 
and to a brother Carl both a $2,000 Ordi- 
nary Life policy. 

_ The Olson family consists of the 
father, mother and eight children. They 
have 38 cows; own and themselves oper- 
ate their farm. All the insurance pre- 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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Some Ideas of Actuaries Given for Fieldmen 


The Gold Book has asked a number of actuaries of life insurance com- 
panies for sales suggestions which will help agents in sale of insurance, 
either a direct sales idea or comment on some trend of interest to the field- 


men. 
Best Sources of 
Prospects Today 


By W. F. Poorman 
Central Life of Iowa 





W. F. POORMAN 


It is my feeling that the future of life 
insurance sales is bright because so many 
people who on the whole are now under- 
insured have a substantially increased 
spendable income and that they will be 
unable to purchase tangible goods with 
this income. By spendable income I 
mean income less the basic cost of living 
and taxes. 

I recognize that taxes are going to be 
sharply increased and particularly on 
incomes of $5,000 or more, and recognize 
that a person who in 1936 had an income 
of say $12,000 a year and now has an 
income of $15,000 will have a reduction 
in spendable income when taxes and 
the purchase of War Bonds are consid- 
ered. On the other hand, a person who 
in 1936 had an income of $1,200 per 
year and now has an income of $2,500 
per year has probably twice the spen- 
able income, even considering taxes and 
War Bonds, than he had in 1936. 

It seems to me that this latter group 
of people provides the best source of 
prospects for life insurance today. They 
should be selected carefully in order to 
avoid a high termination rate at the 
close of the war. In other words it would 
be well to select only the more skilled 
workers who have the kind of skills 
which will be likely to keep them in jobs 
when the war is over. 

do not share the belief that the 
sale of War Savings Bonds conflicts 
with the sale of life insurance. To me 


is a supplement to it, the same as 
would be a savings account, and should 
aid in the persistency of the business 


in time of stress since they can then 
be cashed to meet necessary expenses. 

I feel that one of the difficulties our 
men are experiencing in the sale of life 
insurance at this time is that they have 
not recognized the shifting of spendable 
income as between classes of people, and 


What they have to say follows. 


that on the whole persons with manual 
skills such as electricians, machinists, 
farmers, etc., have had the greatest in- 
crease in spendable income, whereas 
the higher paid executives and business 
men have on the whole a reduced spend- 
able income. 

In summary it is my feeling that the 
sale of private life insurance will follow 
the national income which, as we know, 
is greatly increased. I do not feel that 
the war has in any way changed the 
generally accepted definition of a pros- 
pect; namely, a person who (1) has the 
money to buy insurance, (2) has a need 
for it, and (3) the ability to pass. 





Proposals to Be 
Less Complicated 


By E. M. McConney 
Bankers Life 


E. M. McCONNEY 


Proposals covering trust agreements, 
estate taxes and so on are bound to be 
less complicated, because the trend of 
the times points to a greater leveling 
of income than has been the case in 
the past. It is obvious, with the con- 
stantly increasing burden of taxation, 
the Government checks on profits and 
other obstacles to piling up fortunes, 
that the comparatively small group of 
men with unusually large incomes will 
be forced into what we formerly called 
‘the middle class.’ Therefore, proposals 
covering trust agreements, estate taxes, 
and so on will become more simplified 
and easier for the average agent to 
handle. On the other hand, the wage 
scale of many people in the group who 
hitherto were only Industrial insurance 
prospects will now enable them to buy 
modest amounts of Ordinary insurance. 
Selling ideas, therefore, should tend to 
be very simple and will return to the 
old-fashioned ideas of leaving something 
for one’s widow and something to get 
the children through school for not many 
incomes are going to be large enough, as 
I have said, for complicated affairs. 

It: is also important to realize that 





every insurance dollar, like every war 
bond dollar which is put away is that 
much help in avoiding the very real 
dangers of inflation at the present time. 


Sell a Certain 
Amount of Premium 


By R. C. McCankie 
Equitable Life of Iowa 








R. C. McCANKIE 


While not new there is one sales idea 
which seems to me very applicable to 
today’s market. The idea I have in 
mind is that of selling a certain amount 
of premium. 

Insurance companies have been en- 
deavoring to break into the defense 
worker market. These defense workers 
have in the past perhaps been purchas- 
ers of Industrial insurance and have 
not been making sufficient income to 
warrant the purchase of any reasonable 
amount of Ordinary insurance. A $1,000 
policy seems like a very considerable 
amount to them, but they are now used 
to thinking in terms of fairly substan- 
tial weekly, monthly or annual incomes, 
and the idea of saving a certain amount 
of money monthly, quarterly or annually 
appeals to them. We have, therefore, 
based a plan and a sales talk on a cer- 
tain amount of annual premium. This 
annual premium is constant for all ages, 
and the amount of insurance, of course, 
varies from age to age. In this presen- 
tation the amount of insurance is inci- 
dental, and the amount of income to 
the beneficiary and the amount of in- 
come to the insured at age 65, when his 
Social Security begins, is stressed. This 
income is payable under the settlement 
option where a stipulated amount is paid 
out in each month until both the prin- 
cipal and interest are exhausted. 

Aside from being an appealing pack- 
age sale to the defense worker who is 
used to thinking in terms of income and 
not in terms of amount of insurance, the 
amount of the premium used in the 
presentation is sufficient so that the 
average size policy is about that which 
the company is issuing on other types of 
business at the range of ages where 
most of this business is issued, and the 
plan eliminates the writing of a large 
number of $1,000 policies which would 


(Continued on Page 62) 


Greatest Urge: Real Security 


By George R. White 
Penn Mutual Life 





GEORGE R. WHITE 


In reply to your question, it seems 
to me that in these troublous times in 
a world gone mad, nothing is more com- 
pelling than the yearning for real secur- 
ity and that motive now should be a 
greater force than ever. This security 
can surely be found in life insurance. 





Reservoir of Thrifty-Savings 


By Henry H. Jackson 
National Life of Vermont 














HENRY H. JACKSON 


The applicant for new insurance today 
as well as the old policyholder con- 
scientiously meeting his premium pay- 
ments as they fall due is actually par- 
ticipating in a cooperative enterprise 
not at all remote from the total war 
effort. 

His company is paying claims on the 
lives of heroes. 

A steady stream of premium income 
is one of our best guarantees against 
ruinous inflation. 

Accumulated funds are providing the 
sinews of war. 

Without the vast reservoir of thrifty 
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TELEPHONE, HANOVER 2-3200 


HoEY & ELLISON LIFE AGENCY 


INCORPORATED 
Branch Office 
Main Office Second National Bank Building 
99 WILLIAM STREET 129 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Che Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Joma 


SS Mlated atl \ ne 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE DEPT. 
DANIEL A. PALMER 
or NEW YORK TELEPHONE, HANOVER 2-3200 EDWIN H. RODICK 
AMERI EAGL INS. CO. 
CAN EAGLE FIRE INS. CO ; SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY WIDE 


CITY OF NEW YORK INS. Co. FIRE INSURANCE DEPT. 


a Hoey, ELLISON & FROST AnewONY 01 CAPUA 





ean scatia on INCORPORATED MARINE INSURANCE DEPT. 

. e FRANK E. SHIELDS 
FEDERAL UNION INS. CO. W CASUALTY INSURANCE DEPT. 
HANOVER FIRE INS. CO. INSURANCE UNDER RITERS BONDING DEPT. 
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savings which insurance company assets 
represent, the whole problem of sound 
and successful war financing would be 
rendered incomparably more difficult. 


Pay Roil Deduction Plan 


By Ralph B. Coit 
Jefferson Standard Life 





RALPH B. COIT 


The need for life insurance protection 
is greater than ever today because of 
the war hazard and smaller income re- 
turns from investments due to reducing 
interest earnings. 

The man with small income should buy 
Ordinary life insurance, and if he re- 
ceives a salary, use the pay roll deduc- 
tion plan. The pay roll deduction plan 
has the government approval because 
it will probably be used in setting aside 
a percentage of income to provide in ad- 
vance for future taxes. 

The man with large income needs ad- 
ditional insurance to supplement the in- 
surance he now has and to provide ad- 
ditional funds to meet increasing taxes. 

Life insurance and Government bonds 
go hand in hand and since the life in- 
surance companies are large investors 
in Government bonds when you buy 
life insurance, you are not only provid- 
ing additional protection for your family, 
but you are aiso helping the Govern- 
ment. 


Wage Battle on 


the Home Front 


By J. C. Barnsley 
Guardian Life 


J. C BARNSLEY 


Every American is moved these days 
to ask himself the question: How best 
can I serve my country in this time of 
peril ? 

The impact of the events of the past 
few months inevitably resulted in some 
confusion in our thinking and disturb- 
ance of our regular selling plans. Now 
these effects have worn off and we begin 
to see clearly the nature and size of the 
job ahead of us and the vitally impor- 
tant role it is the privilege of the life 
insurance representative to play in 
achieving ultimate victory. 

Individual company campaign results 
bear eloquent testimony to the fact that 
life insurance representatives give their 
best efforts not for the sake of mone- 
ary reward, but when production results 
mark the measure of their loyalty and 
devotion to a cause or some individual. 
We are now engaged in the greatest of 
all campaigns—not an individual com- 
pany campaign for a day or a month to 
do honor to some individual, but a cam- 
paign “for the duration” in which our 
business, the institution of life insurance, 
as a great force for good, for the preser- 
vation of human life and human values 
is arrayed against a great force of evil, 
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of destruction of human life and human 
values. 

Our country is at war and we all have 
our duties to perform in our country’s 
war efforts, the life insurance represen- 
tative especially so from the very nature 
of his profession. There is an ever 
present tendency to assume that wars 
are fought and won on the battle fronts. 
On the contrary, the end result of war 
is determined on the home front, by the 
fighting spirit and high resolve, by the 
work and sacrifice of the nation as a 
whole. 

Never before in the history of our 


(Continued on Page 63) 





Term to Cover 


A. & H. Holders 


By L. H. McVity 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. 


LEONARD H. McVITY 


One of the most fertile fields for new 
insurance that has been found by our 
own salesmen, who write accident and 
health insurance, is the sale of term 
insurance to cover those prospects who 
under their accident and health contracts 
would have no protection in the event 
of bombing. This, of course, would be 
a field open to any salesman since there 
are many accident and health policy- 
holders insured in companies which do 
not provide life insurance. With the 
issuance of a new bombing policy, how- 




















JULES ANZEL 
General Agent 














ever, this field will probably pe her 
narrowed. May 
The large increase in taxes both e 
and other, means that at the ny 
any person of even moderate ~ 
much larger sums must be availaty 
the liquidation of unpaid ines | 
estate tax, etc. Therefore, there 
to be a broader field for the sale icp 
type of insurance. With the es 
velopment of some businesses enga h 
war contracts and others whose = 
has been sharply increased as q resy| 
the war, there seems to be a larger “ 
for business insurance. "7 
At the present time with taxes 
high, not much stress can be placed ; 
investment plans and accordingly ty, 
salesmen will wish to offer plans on 
phasizing protection rather than inved 
ment. Policies combining long term 
surance with Ordinary life are espe 
valuable to meet this emergency, 3, 
also those policies which have low ‘ F 
miums during the first few years of 
policy’s life. 
Naturally the field for insurance js} 
ing narrowed down to married men y 
dependents in the younger age gryfe 
and to workers in war industries } 
many cases the latter would make # 
excellent prospect list except for if 
fact that their jobs are relatively tf 
porary and a large proportion of 1 
disappear at the end of the war, 
tainly during the transition period hy 
to normal business. F 
Too great a stress, therefore, on ti 
group of applicants will lead to a ly, 
number of lapses when hostilities cet 
It seems to me that it would be a gif 
idea to encourage salesmen to col 
from such applicants a number of pf 
miums in advance as a down payne}. 
continuing to collect periodically the wh 
rent premium in order that the work 
may build up a fund to carry his ingf 
ance over the rehabilitation period, Th 
same result can of course be obtain 
by selling higher priced plans withr 
tively high values, but in most cafe 
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Life Insurance 
Represents Savin) 
By Henry I. B. Rice 


Connecticut Mutual 





































Continental by R.M.G,! 
HENRY I. B. RICE 






Of course, field men, with their 
close contacts with the needs of indi : 
uals for the protection which, uniq™ 
life insurance can give—and with tt 
long training in analyzing those nt 
and in fitting contracts to the indi 
ual’s primary needs—can give an acttl 
“cards and spades” on such quest! 
as the reasons for buying life insurat 
The only hope, therefore, of the writt® 
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Captain Harry Phillips’ Wife 
Pinchhitting as a Life Agent 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


A million dollar producer’s wife is now 
making good as a full-time agent in 
New York City, servicing her husband’s 
large clientele and selling new policies. 
She is Edith Phillips, wife of Captain 
Harry Phillips, Jr., Ralph G. Engelsman 
agency, Penn Mutual. 

In first World War Phillips saw 
combat action with the Second Division, 
AEF, participating in the Marne, Cha- 
teau Thierry and Argonne engagements. 
Before discharge from the service he be- 
came a lieutenant. 

When United States declared war last 
December Phillips was completing one 
of his best production years. He dis- 
cussed problems of enlistment with Mrs. 
Phillips. They have three children. 
Their decision was that he would enlist 
in the Army and that war duty for him 
also meant that she would enter life 
insurance, pinch-hitting for her husband. 
He was commissioned a captain in the 
Army Air Corps, and for past few 
months has been at Air Gunnery School, 
Las Vegas, Nev., in charge of a squad- 
ron. 


She Trained for New Role 


Mrs. Phillips had had business train- 
ing and extension courses in economics 
and psychology at the New School for 
Social Research; but no previous ex- 
perience selling except getting subscrip- 
tions for Community Chest at Wood- 
mere, L. I., their home. However, she 
had absorbed life insurance atmosphere 
attending Penn Mutual conventions and 
knew many of her husband’s clients. 

Entering the business enthusiastically, 
Mrs. Phillips first took the Aptitude 
Test of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, passing with an A grade; 
and the local life underwriters’ associa- 
tion’s course. Also, she took the course 
given by the Engelsman agency espe- 
cially for wives. In addition she got 
further practical instruction from W. 
Freeland Harlow, acting general agent 
in absence of Mr. Engelsman who is 
director of sales, in charge of payroll 
division, War Savings staff, U. S. Treas- 
ury. ‘ 

Adjustment of Mrs. Phillips’ affairs 
meant attending to household duties be- 


Hamlin on Incomes 


(Continued from Page 42) 


few are permanently successful invest- 
ors. We are told that, at some time 
in life, men—as well as women—undergo 
a change—and frequently the change 
causes ill health and warped judgment, 
which results in errors that often undo 
the work of an entire lifetime. 

If you live to age 65, you will want an 
income you can’t lose,—whether you re- 
tire or not—and you don’t want to worry 
about living too long. We find that of 
a large group of men living at age 65, 
62% will live to 75, 29%, to 85 and, 
11% will live to age 95. 

When a man buys life insurance he 
may do so for thoroughly unselfish mo- 
tives, but he benefits more than he real- 
izes, because for every dollar paid to 
death beneficiaries each year, we pay 
two dollars to the insured themselves, 
while living. 

And when you buy the right kind of 
Life Insurance, you are protecting your- 
self against the many uncontrollable 


hazards of life and you are building 
a fund which can be converted into a 





Captain and Mrs. Harry J. Phillips, Jr. 


fore arriving at office at 9 o’clock where 
she first handles correspondence and 
servicing matters; and then from 10:30 
o'clock to 4 o'clock is in the field, try- 
ing to see six persons a day and sand- 
wiching in two business luncheon dates 
each week. 

Since June Mrs. Phillips has written 
approximately $40,000. Her first case 
was that of an executive secretary she 
met while doing community work in 
Woodmere. It was a Retirement In- 
come. One reason life insurance selling 
appeals to her is that there is oppor- 
tunity for use of initiative and imagina- 
tion. “It is a great satisfaction in this 
national crisis when my husband is with 
the armed forces for me to know that 
I am doing what I can on the home 
front,” she said to The Gold Book. 

Two oldest Phillips children are at 
college. Youngest, 12, attends school 
in Woodmere. 


guaranteed retirement income for you, 
whenever needed, any time. 

And when you buy it for yourself, 
you are automatically building a guar- 
anteed estate for your family also. 





CLAY W. HAMLIN 
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THE ALLEN L. DICKEY AGENCY 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. . 
225 Broadway =e New York City 
| W. specialize in helping General Insurance 
Brokers to INCREASE their Life 
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Some Ideas of Actuaries for Fieldme, 


(Continued from Pages 56 and 58) 


Plan Workers’ 
Financial Programs 


By George A. Huggins 
Colonial Life 


There are thousands of people engaged 
in war industries whose earnings are on 
a higher scale than their normal peace- 
time earnings have been. In many cases, 
these higher earnings will prove to be 
only for the duration of the war, and 
perhaps during the reconstruction days 
following, when civilian needs, now not 
possible of fulfillment, will be replen- 
ished. There is no way in which the 
life insurance salesman can render bet- 
ter service than in helping these war 
workers plan their financial programs. 
Any such program should include a rea- 
sonable amount of life insurance, pre- 
ferably of the limited payment life 
variety so that in the event of reduction 
in earnings later on, they would have 
a considerable part of their insurance 
program paid for. If later circumstances 
force them to reduce the amount of their 
premiums, they would still have valuable 
policy equities in the form of paid-up 
or extended term insurance. From the 
viewpoint of service, it is best for such 
workers to put their savings in Govern- 
ment War Bonds and Savings Stamps 
rather than through endowment insur- 
ance plans. 

There is a phase of the present situa- 
tion which has, perhaps, been overlooked 
by many life insurance salesmen; viz.. 
that the war conditions have produced 
a vast number of night workers and it 
is quite possible that the life insurance 
salesman who will voluntarily become 
a night worker, even though only occa- 
sionally, will find many prospects with 
willing ears in their off moments such 
as the luncheon hours, so that such 
periods may be turned to the profit of 
the war worker as well as the salesman. 


R.C. McCankie 


(Continued from Page 56) 


no doubt be written if the presentation 
were made to this particular group on 
the basis of the amount of insurance. 
This elimination of the $1,000 policy is, 
of course, always appealing to the ac- 
tuary, because the increase in the aver- 
age size policy reduces the company’s 
expenses. 


L.H. McVity 


(Continued from Page 58) 
these will not be available for three 
years. 

Some thought should be given also to 
a change in the agent’s habits so that he 
can visit the large number of prospects 
now on night shifts, and those who can- 
not be visited at their work due to its 
confidential nature. 


H. I. B. Rice 


(Continued from Page 58) 





making any constructive contribution on 
this question would seem to be from the 
point of view that we are at war. 

We are in a war which was forced 
upon us; by attack, and by the fact 
that “the four freedoms” seem clearly 
to be at stake. Our fundamental ideals 
—our raison d’etre—have seemed so di- 
rectly opposed to the ambitions and 
purposes of our enemies that they have 
foreseen this irreconcilable conflict of 
ideologies and have long secretly pre- 
pared in advance. Hence, it does not 
seem to the writer that this can be a 
short war, or one in which there can be 













much ultimate accommodation of 
promise. Con 
There is some present fear of inflat; 
under these circumstances, and rm “a 
may be more. The term is a ge X Qua 
one. There are many degrees: Fi du: 
the ultimate bitter extremes that G ee 
many went through in 1922 and 19, 
the substantial doubling of Prices thal 
our country experienced in the jb 
war. : 
No Runaway Inflation Possible 


It would seem that there is intelligen, 
enough and enough of possibilities in ry : 
way of brakes, and enough awareness i 
the causes and possible effects, for ost 
country to be able to avoid anythin 
remotely resembling the German exper: 
ence. Such a dire catastrophe, it woh 
seem, can be ruled out. A much mob 
likely possibility would be that pricp 
would advance; say, to double the pte 
ent level. : 

Taking the level of 1926 as 10) ib 
average of the commodity price ‘evel 
of the past 150 years has been abou 
77; rising to 132 in 1814 (Napoleoy 
War), to 154 in 1864 (Civil War), ty 
167 in 1920 (World War). These spe: 
tacular and sudden prices lasted only 
relatively short time. In only 13% ¢ 
this 150-year period did the price Jey 
exceed 100. 

Life insurance premiums, on the ave. 
age, are paid over a considerable peri 
of years, during which the purchasinf 
power of the premiums approaches th} 
Death may occur during ani. 
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when purchasing power is low due nent 
a temporary inflation, his estate wolfe’ 
receive many times the total premiunye —* 
paid. Furthermore, through an 0s 
tional Settlement arrangement, the pa: 
ment of the proceeds may be deferri}” 
or spread over a period of years. 
Government’s War Economy | busin 
a : © ance 
rhe Government clearly seeks severly jive 
ends, coincidentally, in connection wi Bond { 
its war economy: Rr 
OT) ; ; D oof w 
(1) It urges buying Governmer'® work, 
Bonds. E senta 


(2) It seeks to keep prices dowpe mitte 
by temporarily reducing the livin rect 
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competition with war production im "on 
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prices. © duty 
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: ait ae ; " & home 


(4) It favors contributing to chai} war 
ties. E natio 


(5) It expects prompt payment cf nized 
> comb 


higher taxes. 

(6) It does not expect that accumt 
lated funds shall be withdrawn free 
banks to buy Government Bonds, 
the ground that already such fw 
perform a useful purpose. It li 
pointed out that it is the money thi 
is earned and spent for goods that di) 
turbs the financial situation and 
tends to cause inflation. 












_f& senta 
From that point of view, money in lit} stim: 
insurance contracts is in the same cat] spirit 
gory as bank deposits and might wee meas 
have been included. Furthermore, 
relieving distress, it relieves the Govety 
ment economy. More and more will 
funds available in the life companies 5 
investment go into Government bonif 
from choice as well as from neces 























The Government economy is a matl® re 
sided question; all based on the fund: "Vi 
mental fact that wars must be pes 
for currently, by the application of s oe 
ings and current earnings; which, 7 Ther 
turn, means that one’s current stand |. 
of living must not compete with ee 
production. Premiums paid for life *) ios 





surance represent savings which, in tu" 
are available to help the Governm 
finance the war. 
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HELEN M. ZEPP 


and was induced by her mother to go 
into life insurance. She entered the field 
when the going was not good because it 
was just after the Wall Street crash, 
but persistent despite early discourage- 
ment, she saw what life insurance owner- 


J.C. Barnsley 


(Continued from Page 58) 


business could the purchase of life insur- 
ance be urged with such compelling mo- 
tives. For the successful prosecution 
and financing of the war, public buying 
of war bonds is essential. In this war 
work, the efforts of life insurance repre- 
sentatives have been outstanding. Ad- 
mittedly next in importance to the di- 
rect purchase of war bonds as a con- 
tribution to the war effort of the na- 
tion is the purchase of life insurance. 
Today’s life insurance dollar is doing 
‘duty on the home front and on the 
F battle front, protecting the individual 
home and providing the implements of 
war necessary for the security of the 
nation. Many companies have recog- 
nzed this by preparing programs of 
combined life insurance and war bond 
buying. The presentation of such plans 
»'s rightfully regarded as geared into the 
nation’s war effort and calling for the 
same high spirited endeavor for success. 
Too slowly perhaps, but very surely, 


wie the defensive war attitude is being dis- 
ge Carded and an aggressive offensive spirit 
naa 'S taking its place. The measure of the 


F acceptance by the life insurance repre- 


P sentative of the part. he must play in 


stimulating and maintaining that new 
spirit in his daily work will mark the 


s measure of his success. 


—_— Cc. Bush 


(Continued from Page 32) 


sly, the woman must take that over in 


» the event of the man’s death. 


More women have not been sold in- 
surance heretofore because most agents 
have found it easier to sell to men. 


‘ therefore, women have not had the edu- 
wm CAtion about insurance that should have 
| een imperative, 


Only too often have 
i they received this education too late.” 








Helen Zepp a Speaker Before 
Many Public Forums 


ship meant in the lives of people she 
knew. Furthermore, she noted that peo- 
ple in those crucial times wanted to dis- 
cuss their affairs with life insurance 
agents, especially with agents they knew 
or their friends knew. 

As her circle of friendships grew and 
also number of her clients she found that 
people wanted more than ever to be in- 
formed about estate problems, changes 
in taxation, Social Security information 
and other topics which were close to 
their personal lives. 

Her activities enlarged in numerous 
ways. She has been a speaker on many 
insurance programs of her own company, 
at National Association meetings, at ed- 
ucational forums and vocational guid- 
ance programs. During her term as 
president of University of Wisconsin 
Alumnae Club of Chicago the organiza- 
tion’s fund-raising record for scholar- 
ships was unparalleled in the history of 
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sistent member of that company’s Presi- 
dent’s Club and in 1938 and 1940 led 
the entire agency force in personal pro- 
duction. 


J. C. McFarland Writes an 
App a Week for 402 Weeks 


For 402 consecutive weeks James C. 
McFarland, CLU, Cincinnati, Ohio State 
Life, has written applications. His pros- 
pects are principally professional and 
technical men. 

Graduated in 1921 from the coopera- 
tive course in chemical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, he served in first 
World War, starting as a private and 
was second lieutenant when discharged. 

After spending twelve years in chem- 
ical engineering he resigned as technical 
superintendent of Wadsworth Watch 
Case Co., Dayton, Ky., to enter life in- 
surance with the Ohio State, and was 
made general agent in Cincinnati in 
November, 1933, He has been a con- 





the group. Nearly every year she has 
filled her car with friends to make the 
trip back to the Alumni institute and re- 











unions. She has been busy with Y. W. 
Cc. A. and Pan Hellenic work in Park 
Ridge, Ill, where she lives with her 
family. Also, she is an accomplished 


McFARLAND 


horsewoman. JAMES C. 
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BUSINESS BUILDING SERVICE 


The Two Great Needs 


In times when men are more mindful of 
life’s serious side because they are fac- 
ing greater hazards than ever before . . . 


When nothing less will suffice than an 
“all out effort” to win the war and estab- 
lish a peace in a world worth living in, 


@:':6-a 


We must assume our responsibility of 
serving the public in aiding them to 
solve the problems arising out of the two 
great emergencies! .. . 


LIVING TOO LONG . 
SOG. a. 


.. DYING TOO 


The solution is simple . . . CORRECT 
LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS ... 
COMPETENT LIFE INSURANCE 
SERVICE ... 


We can aid you in both... 


Our Brokerage Department is equipped 
to render you a helpful, profitable serv- 
ice. Give us the opportunity, won’t you? 





GEORGE L. BOBBE 
Brokerage Manager 
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Among the many effects of war condi- 
tions, an increase in the proportion of 
applications for smaller amounts of in- 
surance may reasonably be expected. 
Increased employment, generally, and 
particularly the increased employment of 
women, are likely to create what might 
be called new demand for insurance in 
comparatively small amounts. On the 
other hand, the increased cost of living, 
including higher taxes, tends to limit 
applicants normally purchasing larger 
amounts of insurance to more modest 
sums. An increase in the number of 
smaller policies may be expected to in- 
crease the number of policies written 
without medical examination. <A trend 
toward widening the field of non-medical 
underwriting may also be expected in 
order to keep expenses at a minimum 
and to reduce the demands upon the 
services of the smaller number of phy- 
sicians now available to civilians. For 
these reasons, a review of some funda- 
mentals of non-medical underwriting 
may be useful even though nothing new 
in substance is presented. 


First Non-Medical Ordinary Policies on 
This Continent 


Ordinary insurance without medical 
examination was begun on this con- 
tinent by Canadian companies about 
1921, influenced, incidentally, by the then 
existing difficulties in securing med‘cal 
examinations. Today, out of 236 insur- 
ance companies listed in a recent publi- 
cation it is found that 147 (that is 62%) 
write non-medical business. Long be- 
fore non-medical underwriting became 
an established practice in Ordinary in- 
surance, the feasibility of the practice 
had been thoroughly demonstrated by 
companies writing Industrial insurance. 
Group insurance was also established on 
a non-medical basis but along the some- 
what different lines of group selection 
of risks. ; 

The purpose of issuing insurance with- 
out medical examination is simply to 
save expenses and to cause a minimum 
of inconvenience to the applicant with 
the collateral advantages to the agent 
in selling. Of course, its development 
at certain times and in rural areas has 
received impetus from restricted avail- 
ability of medical services. It is not 
surprising that on this continent the 
early development of non-medical under- 
writing is found in Industrial insurance. 
The companies writing Industrial insur- 
ance adopted the practice before it was 
applied to Ordinary business because the 
small amounts for which Industrial poli- 
cies were written and the consequently 
small premiums did not permit, even 
when a medical examination was re- 
quired, the same type of examination 
that would be possible for policies hav- 
ing the larger amounts of premium. 
Studies indicate that if all applicants 
for Industrial insurance were medically 
examined, the cost of the examinations 
would exceed the saving from reduced 





Underwriting Policies for Small Amoung 


Without Medical Examinations 


Assistant Secretary, Metropolitan Life 


mortality resulting from these examina- 
tions. The company saves the policy- 
holder from the inconvenience of medical 
examination for small amounts of insur- 
ance and the reduction in expense per- 
mits a lower net cost of insurance. It 
was inevitable that the practices which 
had proved successful for Industrial 
policies of less than $1,000 of insurance 
would eventually be successfully adapted 
to Ordinary policies of larger amounts. 


Resultant Mortality the Measuring Rule 


The effectiveness of non-medical un- 
derwriting must be measured in terms 
of the resulting mortality. This has in 
fact been generally satisfactory. Nat- 
urally, the level of satisfactory mortality 
varies by type of insurance and also 
varies among companies. For example, 
the mortality among Industrial policy- 
holders is higher than among Ordinary 
policyholders because the two groups are 
inherently different. Aside from insur- 
ance experiences, studies of death rates 
among various groups of the general 
population show greater mortality in the 
lower income groups. The mortality ex- 
perience under Industrial policies could 
be improved if more severe underwriting 
was introduced. The difference from 
Ordinary mortality could be thereby 
eliminated in part. However, this could 
be accomplished only by an increase in 
the present low Industrial insurance re- 
jection rate. 

Primarily, insurance without medical 
examination is feasible because about 
95% of those applying for insurance 
within customary non-medical limits are 
acceptable risks. A reasonably large 
volume of business well distributed over 
a large number of risks by reason otf 
relatively small amounts of insurance 
can safely be accepted non - medically. 
It is necessary only to ascertain and de- 
fine the classes of risk most likely tc 
require medical examination. 


Methods of Non-Medical Underwriting 


The methods of non-medical under- 
writing include adequate techniques for 
disclosing most of the facts used in 
underwriting with medical examination. 
Essentially, the difference lies in sub- 
stituting the applicant’s statement of 
physical history as given to the agent 
for the physical examination and state- 
ment of physical history as secured by 
the doctor. The personal history of 
illnesses, treatments, hospitalization, ac- 
cidents, and impairments known to the 
applicant yields a good representation 
of the risk when given honestly—and 
experience shows relatively few cases of 
misrepresentation. The personal his- 
tory as elicited by the agent experienced 
in the completion of non-medical appli- 
cations and supplemented by adeuate in- 
spection assures the safety of the system 
within proper limits. It is sufficient if 
the increased mortality on the limited 
number of cases accepted non-medically 
which would be rejected on the basis of 
a medical examination does not exceed 
the savings in expenses realized on non- 
medical business as a whole. Inspection 
reports are commonly used in connection 
with non-medical underwriting to good 
effect. Elaborate and expensive reports 
are definitely out of the question. How- 
ever, the brief review of the circum- 


‘gins to appear. 


By Douglas S. Craig 


stances of the applicant by the disin- 
terested and unbiased inspector is gen- 
erally adequate for the purpose. 

The importance of the medical exam- 
ination in sound underwriting within the 
customary non-medical limits must not 
be discounted. An important part of 
non-medical procedure is the ordering 
of medical examinations when warranted 
by the circumstances of the individual 
case. Calling upon the doctor’s assist- 
ance is the basic safeguard. Certain im- 
pairments such as heart murmurs, incipi- 
ent organic diseases, and those revealed 
by urinalysis may not be discovered with- 
out the assistance of the doctor. An 
agent cannot be expected to develop and 
present the physical history of the appli- 
cant as well as the physician with trained 
powers of observation and_ synthesis. 
There is no substitute for the services 
of the doctor in determining the physical 
conditions of the applicant at the older 
ages where degenerative impairment be- 
On the larger amounts 
of insurance, the physician’s examina- 
tion is required even more to adequately 
appraise the risk. For the so-called 
jumbo risk two examinations, special 
reports, the x-ray, fluoroscope and elec- 
trocardiograph may be all needed for 
that purpose. 


Agent the Key Man 


The keyman in non-medical underwrit- 
ing is the agent. He is largely respon- 
sible for its success or failure. Com- 
panies writing Industrial insurance were 
in an especially fortunate position to 
inaugurate this practice because their 
agents had such close contact with their 
policyholders. The Industrial agent calls 
upon the family for the collection of 
premiums week after week and becomes 
a friend of the family familiar with its 
circumstances. He is in a position to 
learn the facts that are needed in deter- 
mining whether an application for in- 
surance should be approved or whether 
a medical examination should be secured. 
Frequently, he knows facts that might 
successfully be withheld from a medical 
examiner, such as past illnesses and ex- 
posure to contagious or infectious dis- 
eases. 

Industrial companies have developed 
certain safety measures which they be- 
lieve to be vital to the success of non- 
medical underwriting. Perhaps the first 
of these is a program of sound education 
of agents in the principles and practice of 
writing business without medical exam- 
ination. The second is an adequate sys- 
tem of supervision. Training takes time. 
New agents can hardly present applica- 
tions for insurance without medical ex- 
amination. Metropolitan agents must 
complete a minimum of three months of 
service and must be recommended by 
the field supervisory staff before non- 
medical privileges are granted. In this 
connection, a well seasoned agency force 
with low turnover is of considerable 
advantage to non-medical underwriting. 
The controllable terminations (excluding 
deaths, retirements, inductions into mili- 
tary service, etc.) among agents in the 
Metropolitan in 1941 compared very 
favorably with turnover in other lines of 
business activity. 

As to adequate supervision, the Met- 
ropolitan maintains a force of inspectors 


who check non-medical applications , 
a sampling basis. Their reports quid 
ly disclose improper practices of j 
induced by the agent’s traditionally ¢, 
timistic viewpoint. Experience sho 
that with few exceptions agents {yj 
their responsibilities in writing non-me 
ical business when they have been pros 
erly and fully instructed. ‘ 


Maximum Insurance and Age Limit, 


The maximum amount of insurance ;: 
ceptable without medical examination 4 
limited in the majority of companies; 
$2,500 or $3,000, but a substantial nyp. 
ber of companies set $5,000 as the may. 
mum amount acceptable. Time [imi 
are generally included to prevent pyr; 
miding on successive issues.  Restrip 
tions in maximum amount are entir} 
reasonable since the savings from ty 
elimination of the medical examinatis: 
must be weighed against the risk of 
creased mortality and some point mi 
be determined by careful analysis : 
experience at which it is no ‘longer af 
visable to dispense with a medical exan 
ination, 

Maximum age limits are univers 
used. The maximum limits are usual 
found in the range of ages 35 to 45 af 
minimum limits, if any, at ages bel 
15. In the older age groups, the normal 





Douglas S. Craig 
Douglas Scott Craig, assistant sec- 

| retary of the Metropolitan, is a men-— 
ber of a most distinguished insur 
ance family. He is a grandson off 
the late James M. Craig, for years 
chief actuary of the Metropolitay 
who was with that company since the 
middle ’60’s, and who prepared the} 
| first Industrial mortality table, base) 
upon Metropolitan experience, whicif 
| was later made the standard mortd- 
lity table of New York State. Hi 
father was James D. Craig, vice § 
president of the Metropolitan ani 
also for years its chief actuary. He® 
had the chief responsibility in setting 
up the Metropolitan’s own pension 
plan, one of the largest private per: 
sion groups. 

Douglas Craig is a graduate 0! 
Dartmouth where he received th} 
Bachelor of Science degree, and of 
Amos Tuck School of AdministratioF 
and Finance, Dartmouth. He enterei 7 
the Metropolitan in the actuarial d-|~ 
vision as a clerk in August, USP 
where he served until January 1, 19% 
when he was appointed assistant (0 
the manager of the Ordinary depart 
ment. A year later he was made a 
| sistant manager of the Ordinary dF 
|partment. He is a Fellow of th) 
Actuarial Society of America and 0 
the American Institute of Actuarit 














higher rejection rates found on medica 
examined business indicate that it") 
inadvisable to attempt non-medical “> 
derwriting in such age classes as a wht] 
For example, studies have shown th 
at ages over 50 the rejection rate ¥ 
more than 8 times the rejection rate" 
the age group 20 to 29. 4 
Other restrictions commonly found" 
(Continued on Page 104) g 
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1942 Advertising by Life Companies in 


Magazines of National Circulation 


By L. J. Evans 


Assistant Director of Agencies, Northwestern Mutual Life 


Life insurance agents throughout the 
nation can view with satisfaction the 
steady growth of life insurance adver- 
tising appearing in the national publica- 
tions. The amount of national adver- 
tising done by life insurance companies 
in relation to the size of the institution 
itself, or in relation to many other in- 
dustries is still modest. Yet, there is 
satisfaction to be gained from the fact 
that there is a steady growth in the 
amount of national advertising being 
published. There was a marked up-swing 
in 1934 and 1935, and there has been a 
modest but steady yearly growth since. 

This year, in particular, national ad- 
vertising has a larger role to perform. 
Agents are being required to make dif- 
ficult adjustments. They are not able to 
make as many personal calls on policy- 
holders and prospects as previously, and 
national advertising support is particu- 
larly welcome in view of this situation. 
Also, it is felt that if life insurance 1s 
to get its fair share of the pyblic’s war- 
time dollars it must actively promote its 
“product” and its services. 


Must Know Why Life Insurance Is Vital 
Under Our Wartime Economy 


Certainly, every business must con- 
vince the public of its social desirabil- 
ity if it is to survive. Life insurance 
has a remarkable story to tell in that 
connection, and the need for telling it 
is perhaps greater than ever before. The 
public and policyholders must be told 
how and why life insurance is a vital 
element under our wartime economy. 
Moreover, this message must be given 
to them quickly and at a time when the 
number of agents is reduced and when 
service calls are much more difficult to 
make. Therefore, it seems to the com- 
panies who are using national advertis- 
ing as a business force that the use of 
this “force” is not only a matter of im- 
portant sales promotion, but a virtual 
requirement of sound public policy. 

Someone has stated that favorable 
public relations are not to be gained by 
doing a bad job and getting away with 
it, but by doing a good job and getting 
credit for it. Certainly, each life insur- 
ance company to justify its existence 
must first do a good job in the public 
interest and must then make sure that 
the public hears about it. National ad- 
vertising has proven itself as a strong 
supplemental force which can be used 
to help keep the public informed of how 
life insurance works and what it accom- 
plishes in their behalf. It is obvious, of 
course, that there is still great room for 
development in the use of advertising by 
life insurance—both in individual insur- 
ance company advertising and in insti- 
tutional advertising. 

While it is true that the expenditure 
for advertising by life insurance com- 
panies is modest in comparison with 
other industries, it must be borne in 
mind that the margin available for ad- 
vertising expenses is greatly limited by 
law in life insurance in comparison with 
the situation in other fields. Also, na- 
tional publication advertising is only one 
form of advertising, and life insurance 
has made most effective use of various 
torms. Due to the fact that it is a finan- 





cial service requiring the services of an 
agent to sell and service it, there are 
many forms of direct advertising that 
can and are being used with great ef- 
fectiveness by life insurance companies 
and agents. 


Life Insurance Advertising Most 
Thoroughly Read 

That life insurance advertising in na- 
tional publications is being well read by 
the public is clearly indicated by the 
readership studies made by the Starch 
research organizations. During 1940 and 
1941 life insurance advertising as a whole 
has enjoyed a trifle better “visibility” 
than all other advertising, and it has 
been much more thoroughly read than 
“other” advertising. Since the advent of 
the war the thorough readership of ad- 
vertising as a whole has improved, so 
that life insurance advertising and all 
“other” advertising now rank approxi- 
mately the same for thorough reader- 
ship. As a general rule, life insurance 
advertisements rank very well in point 
of readership and especially well in com- 
parison with the advertising of other 
classifications or industries. 

Two copy “slants” characteristic of 
current advertising are (1) the emphasis 
being put on the work and importance 
of the agent, the public being shown 
with greater frequency and intensity 
why the service of the agent is impor- 
tant and how the agent brings the serv- 
ice of life insurance to the individual 
buyer and makes it fit his particular re- 
quirements; and (2) the way in which 
copy is tied-in to wartime conditions, 
with either illustrations or copy show- 
ing how and why life insurance is essen- 
tial under the present day situation. 


Acacia, Bankers Life Co., Franklin, 
Guardian 

A newcomer into the field of national 
advertisers this year has been the Acacia 
Mutual with full page ads in Life and 
Saturday Evening Post. The ads are 
strongly institutional in character, em- 
phasizing the fact that the Acacia was 
chartered by an Act of Congress in 1869 
and emphasizing Acacia’s low gross pre- 
mium rates. Each advertisement also 
carries a full column of facts concerning 
the company and a coupon in which the 
reader is asked to send for a booklet 
about “a different kind of life insurance 
company.” 

The Bankers Life Co. continues to 
build its national advertisements around 
its Double Duty Dollar Plan, which has 
now been advertised consistently through 
a period of nearly nine years. This 
company’s advertising has always been 
developed around the idea that it should 
present the performance of life insur- 
ance in an appealing, human-interest 
sort of way. They have made some de- 
parture from their established pattern 
this year by adding a war touch in some 
of their advertising and by giving 
greater prominence to the Double Duty 
Dollar Plan. Their annual statement ad- 
vertisement in which the body of the 
copy was set in the form of a letter 
“V", and the September ad, with the 
heading “The Bankers Life Double Duty 
Dollar Plan Does Triple Duty Today,” 
are examples of how they have added to 
the normal tone of their copy the idea 





that life insurance is doing its big part 
in helping to finance victory. 

Another entrant in the field of na- 
tional advertisers this year is the Frank- 
line Life with ads appearing in Time 
magazine. The ads are all of a strictly 
institutional nature, their principal aim 
being to familiarize the public with the 
name “Franklin Life.” The advertise- 
ments carry the signature, “The Friend- 
ly Franklin Life,” and the copy brings 
out the age, size and scope of the or- 
ganization’s service. 

The Guardian Life continues its cam- 
paign in Fortune magazine. The adver- 
tisements emphasize the part life insur- 
ance plays in national defense. Readers 
are urged “to buy war bonds and stamps 
to insure a strong national defense, and 
to buy life insurance to fortify your 
family’s protection.” The copy directs 
attention to the Guardian “Graph- 
Estate.” 

John Hancock, Lincoln National, 

Metropolitan Life 


During the past year the John Han- 
cock has made a market survey, and as 
a result of the conclusions drawn from 
their studies are embarking on a new 
campaign in September, using the Post, 
Colliers, Life, Time and American 
Weekly during the month. The title of 
the first advertisement is, “No two fam- 
ilies are alike,” and it is reported that 
this title sets the theme for the new 
campaign. The advertisement has a 
most attractive illustration showing two 
families with parents and children the 
same ages. The thought of the headline 
is made attractively clear by the illus- 
tration. The copy points out that al- 
though the two families seem to be 
identical in many respects, the John 
Hancock representative who _ insured 
both families recommended less life in- 
surance and of a different type to one 
than he did to the other. The copy then 
goes on to sell the services of the John 
Hancock agent by emphasizing the fact 
that he is trained to understand the dif- 
ferences in families, which alters the 
need for life insurance and that he 
makes his recommendations accordingly. 
The advertisement is appealing in its 
freshness and simplicity, and the cam- 
paign bids well to make a real contri- 
bution in making the public better ac- 
quainted with the importance and neces- 
sity of the work of the agent, and the 
John Hancock agent in particular, of 
course. 

The Lincoln National continues its ad- 
vertising program with its basic plan 
and purpose the same as for the last 
several years. The advertisements are 
designed to impress the company’s name 
on the memory of readers and this is 
achieved most effectively through the use 
of the Lincoln illustration which appears 
in each advertisement. Some of the ad- 
vertisements have a direct bid for in- 
quiries, but it is reported that the com- 
pany regards inquiries as a definitely 
secondary result from its national ad- 
vertising effort. In recent years par- 
ticularly, the Lincoln National’s adver- 
tising has been distinguished by its con- 
sistency, which no doubt accounts in 
part for its splendid record in respect to 
building up its name identity. 

The Metropolitan Life continues as 
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the leader among the national adver 
tisers in size and scope of its program. 
The “Welfare” campaign continues its 
basic pattern. The wartime needs of 
the country have increased the need 
and, therefore, the value of information 
such as the Metropolitan has been giv- 
ing the public for many years through 
its Welfare advertisements, and _ this 
year’s campaign is geared closely wit! 
the needs of the day. “First aid to 
wartime food budgets,” “How to serve 
better meals and help Uncle Sam,” “How 
well do you feed your family ?” are some 
of the headlines indicating how the 
Welfare campaign is contributing to the 
need of the public for helpful informa- 
tion on food buying and proper planning 
of meals. All of the advertisements in 
this series make mention of the fact that 
“An interesting 10-minute Technicolor 
movie on food and health—‘Proof of the 
Pudding’—has been produced by Metro- 
politan in cooperation with the United 
Public Health Service. It is a 
contribution to national nutrition edu- 
cation. See it when it comes to your 
neighborhood. This advertisement is 
published to help promote the National 
Nutrition Program of the Federal Se- 
curity Administration.” In addition there 
have been other advertisements cover- 
ing vital medical and health problems 
One of the interesting and significant 
developments in the Metropolitan’s di- 
rect Business advertising this year hz 
been the use of humor through il 
trations by Webster. Due to the very 


nature of its services, its “contract” re- 


States 





2) 
lationships, ete., it is very easy 
Pt ¢ ses 31 4 - Jecg 
insurance advertising, like bank adver 
tising, to be too much on its dignity an 
to border on the stuffy side. As a whol 
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cartoon illustration 


advertisement is 


sic idea of the 
explain the impor- 
tance and necessity of the agent’s serv- 
ices. The advertisements entitled, “The 
dilemma of C. Edward Lasher,” “How 
persistent should a life insurance agent 
be?” and “If your life insurance 

were a mind reader” will no doul 
readily recalled by many agents 
Metropolitan has reported that it | 
no means adopted cartoon illu 
as a policy, but where it 


the subject was conducive t 
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Million Dollar Writer 


a Major 





MAJOR JOHN W. HEISSE 


Tohn W. Heisse, Aetna Life, Balti- 
more, now a major in the armed serv- 
ices, and a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, has for years had 
among his clients a tremendous number 
of Army officers. His advice and judg- 
ment are so highly regarded in Army 
circles that officers have written to him, 
sometimes have come in to see him, from 
all parts of the world seeking his coun- 
sel regarding how they and their fam- 
ilies can be protected by insurance pro- 
grams. In the first World War he was 
a captain. 

\ graduate of University of Pennsyl- 


vania he acquired his early insurance 
training under Dr. S. S. Huebner in 
Wharton School of Finance. He was a 
pioneer in getting the CLU degree. 

Major Heisse’s career with the Aetna 
Life has been remarkable. His average 
standing on the company’s Leaders List 
over the past twenty years has been 
higher than any other agent of the com- 
pany. In three consecutive years, 1924- 
25-26—he paid for more than $1,000,000 
in the Aetna alone. 


H. R. Bassford 


(Continued from Page 24) 





tion clauses in all Ordinary policies is- 
sued in that country and shortly there- 
after many companies included such 
clauses in limited classes of policies in 
the United States. Since December 7, 
1941 the practice of including war risk 
restrictions has become practically uni- 
versal. So far as I know, no company 
issues new policies to persons of military 
ages without some war restrictions. 
There has been some diversity in the 


type of clauses used in the United 
States. A recent report by one of the 
insurance publications tabulated the 


types of clauses used by 181 life insur- 
ance companies. About one-third of 
these companies have some restrictions 
as to military service within the United 
States and Canada or other defined 
“home areas.” In conjunction with these 
war clauses, many companies have also 
been including restrictions on aviation 
activities many of which apply to civil- 
ians as well as persons in the armed 
services except that usually no restric- 
tion is placed on travel as a fare-paying 
passenger over commercial air lines. The 
aviation restriction applies both at home 
and abroad. All have restrictions as to 
war service abroad. The clauses of 
about three-fourths of these companies 
provide for a complete exclusion of cov- 





Serving an ever increasing clientele since 1902 


The Johnston 


General Agents, Life Department 
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WE POINT WITH PRIDE 
TO 


Who, so far, represent our contribution in man power 
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erage abroad regardless of the cause 
of death and most of the remaining com- 
panies have excluded from coverage 
abroad, deaths due to military or naval 
service in time of war. 

The disability and double indemnity 
provisions attached to life insurance 
policies have in general always included 
a restriction on account of military or 
naval service in time of war and most 
of them also include aviation restrictions 
on flying other than a fare-paying pas- 
senger. This practice has been followed 
because the premiums charged for these 
benefits are relatively small as com- 
pared with the amount of protection and 
because the increased hazard on those 
in active service represents a manifold 
increase in the risk (probably at least 
fifty times the risk for double indemnity) 
so that it is impossible to offer such in- 
surance based at reasonable premium 
rates without excluding the war hazard. 
There are several types of war restric- 
tions used. In some policies coverage 1s 
terminated upon entry into military or 
naval service in time of war, others 
suspend coverage during such service, 
others provide either that the benefits 
will not be paid while the insured is in 
such service or provide that no benefit 
will be paid if the insured dies as a result 
of military or naval service in time of 
war. As far as I know, no company 
offers double indemnity benefits which 
grant full war coverage and only a rela- 
tively few grant it under the disability 
waiver of premium benefit. 


Uniform War Clause Recommendation 
by Commissioners 

At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners a committee was appointed to 
consider a uniform war clause which 
might be adopted by the companies. At 
their request, special committees of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
and the American Life Convention re- 
ported on what type of clause seemed 
most suitable. After receiving this re- 
port and after some discussion in which 
it was brought out that there was some 
difference of opinion on some of the 
points involved, the committee suggested 
a basis for uniform war and aviation 
restrictions and this has been since rati- 
fied by the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. The recommendations of the 
special committee as a basis for uniform 
war and aviation restrictions in life in- 
surance policies are briefly as follows: 

(a) No restrictions on military serv- 
ice in the home areas. 

(b) Restriction on deaths occurring 
outside of the home areas while in mili- 
tary or naval or air force of any country 
at war. 

(c) For civilians travelling or working 
abroad restrictions on deaths due to war 
for two years. 

Recently the New York law was 
amended to permit a wider restriction 
in life insurance policies for the war 
hazard and following the passage of this 
new law the New York State Insurance 
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Department promulgated, in accordance 
with the provisions of the law, certain 
regulations which the insurance com- 
panies were to follow. The chief Purpos 
of these regulations was to make oa 
that in selling life insurance to an appli. 
cant of military age the companies would 
bring to his attention the facts concern- 
ing National Service Life Insurance of- 
fered by the Federal Government. Many 
companies had already adopted rules and 
practices to the same effect and man 
are actually refusing to offer insammuc 
to persons in the military or naval sery- 
ice for any substantial amount unless 
they have the full amount of National 
Service Life Insurance. 

Government Assisting Service Men to 

Keep Insurance in Force 


The United States Government has 
made definite provision for assisting 
the service man to keep his insurance 
in force in private companies. The Goy- 
ernment provides two definite methods 
of keeping such insurance in force: 

1. Government allotment of pay— 
Under this arrangement the Government 
will on the authorization of the service 
man deduct, each month, the amount of 
premium necessary to pay for his insur- 
ance during that month and will remit 
it directly to the insurance company 
Such allotments are arranged through 
the commanding officer of the service 
man on forms provided by the Govern- 
ment. There is no restriction on the 
amount which the Government will de- 
duct so long as it is within the amount 
paid the service man, the only require- 
ment being that the deductions must be 
made monthly and not otherwise 

2. Soldier’s and Sailor’s Civil Relief 
Act of 1940—All those in military or 
naval service are eligible for the benefits 
of this Act which is designed to help 
life insurance policyholders who might 
not otherwise be able to do so to keep 
their life insurance in force during the 
term of their service. Under its provi- 
sions certain policies eligible under the 
law and approved by the United States 
Government authorities will not be al- 
lowed to lapse while the policyholder is 
in the service during the present emer- 
gency. Unpaid premiums are paid by 
the Government on behalf of the policy- 
holder and constitute an interest bearing 
lien against the policy. 

When the policyholder’s war service is 
ever, an accounting and settlement will 
have to be made by the policyholder 
with the Government in respect to the 
premiums advanced. In case of death 
before that time, the amount due will 
be deducted from the policy proceeds, 
or if the policyholder survives but fails 
to make repayment within the specified 
period, the policy will be terminated and 
the advance made by the Government 
deducted from the cash value of the in- 
surance. The approval of the appro- 
priate Government authority must be 
secured by the company before any op- 
tions can be exercised by the policy- 
holder under a policy operating under 
the protection of this Act. 
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MY DEAR OLD COLLEGE 
(A Tax Play in Two Acts) 


By Denis Brandon Maduro 
Counsel, Life Underwriters Association of the City of New York, Inc. 


Act 1 


Mr. Jones is conferring with his at- 
torney regarding the taxability of an 
irrevocable trust he had created. . Under 
the terms of the trust agreement he had 
divested himself of all of the incidents 
of ownership in the trust property, but 
there was a possibility that the trust 
property would revert to Mr. Jones un- 
der certain remote contingencies. They 
discuss the case of Helvering v. Hallock, 
and they decide that the possibility of 
such reversion might cause the trust 
property to be included in Mr. Jones 
gross taxable estate, upon his death, for 
the purpose of the Federal estate tax. 

The attorney speaks: “Would you 
want to make a gift to your college, 
Mr. Jones?” 

“No,” answers Mr. Jones. “T never 
got anything from my college, not even 
a diploma, although I spent seven good 
years of my life there.” 

; Decides to Make the Gift 

“But,” protested the attorney, “if you 
make a gift today to your college of 
your remote reversionary interest in this 
trust, then under present laws there 
would be no gift tax involved because 
gifts to such an educational institution 
are not subject to gift tax. Furthermore, 
upon your death, it could not be argued 
that you even had a reversionary inter- 
est in the trust property, and therefore 
such trust property would not be subject 
to the danger or holding of the Hallock 
case. You know, we do have to get rid 
of this reversionary interest, so if you 
do not like your college, then to whom 
do you want to make this gift?” 

“Oh,” says Mr. Jones, “my motive in 
making a gift to my college would not 
be to save estate taxes. I will make 
the gift because I love my college. My 
dear old college.” (Curtain.) 

Act 2 

Continuing the conference, Mr. Jones 
and his attorney now shift to a discus- 
sion of the provisions of a proposed Last 
Will and Testament for Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones states that his primary in- 
terest is in the amount of net income 
which his estate under his will would 
provide for his wife during her lifetime. 
He is not interested in any secondary 
beneficiaries, either because he has none 
in which he is interested, or because he 
has already made adequate provision for 
them through insurance or other means. 

Income for Wife 

The attorney calculates the Federal 
estate tax that would have to be payable 
upon Mr. Jones’ death, deducts that 
amount from the estimated gross estate 
that would pass under the will, and 
shows Mr. Jones the amount of his net 
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estate that would be available to produce 
a life income for the wife. 

Mr. Jones looks at the figure in con- 
tinued silence, then says, “A return of 
3% on this amount would not give suf- 
ficient income to my wife.” 

“Well,” says the attorney, “would you 
like to leave part of your estate under 
your will to your college?” 

With a shrug of annoyance at the 
rah-rah attorney, Mr. Jones quietly asks, 
“What has my crazy college got to do 
with providing more income to my wife 
after my death?” 

Quick as a flash the attorney re- 
sponds brilliantly, “If you reduce the 
amount of your Federal estate tax, you 
automatically increase the amount of 
your net estate available to produce in- 
come. If you increase the amount of 
your net estate, you automatically in- 
crease the amount of income it can pro- 
duce. I have been told by actuaries that 
the income from a larger amount of 
principal will be more than the income 
from a smaller amount of principal, as- 
suming the same rate of return.” 

The Attorney’s Suggestion 
Leaving Estate Under Will in Trust 
for Wife 
Mr. Jones retorts, “I could never un- 
derstand the complicated statements of 
actuaries—but what is your suggestion ?” 
“Leave your estate under your will in 
trust for your wife,” suggests the at- 
torney, “and give her a life income from 
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that testamentary trust. Then your will 
provides that when your wife dies the 
a —— — be paid to a col- ‘ 
ege. this is done, then when you 

die only part of the estate passing un- GOOD PROPERTY 
der your will is subject to Federal estate 

tax, which will be the part representing 1 


the value of your wife’s life interest. How secure is your principal? 
There will be exempt from tax that part 2 


of your estate representing the value of Does it yield a regular => 


your college’s remainder interest. For come? 
example, assuming your wife is age 58 
when you die, then under my suggestion 3 
about 60% of your estate will be exempt 

from such tax and only about 40% of 4. 
your estate will be subject to such tax.” ‘ - 

“Would a tax on only 40% of my es- . Can you borrow against it? 
tate be less than a tax on 100% of my 
estate?” asks the confused Mr. Jones. 

“I will require some time to figure 7 
that out,” answers the. attorney in his 
most professional manner, “but my guess 8. Can it be bought in convenient 
is that it would be less, and my guess . 
also would be that by reason thereof 
you would increase the amount of your 
net estate available to produce income 9. 
for your wife, and hence increase her 
income.” 

“And all that can be done by making 10. 
such a provision in my will for the 
benefit of my college after my wife 
dies?” queries the persistent Mr. Jones. 

“That is right,” responds the attorney. 

“My dear, dear, dear old college,” mur- 
murs Mr. Jones. 


(Curtain) 
Antinote 


For those who are interested in the 
above play, please remember that a char- 
itable or religious institution may be sub- 
stituted for the college if your stage 
setting is different. Also, insurance pro- 
ceeds may be substituted as the fund 
of the trust in Act 2 instead of assets 
that usually pass under a will. In fact, 
insurance proceeds make a better picture 
in the play because the rate of return 
is fixed in advance and the audience may 
be relieved of the necessity of listening 
to income calculations. 


. Does it yield a fair income? 


Can you sell it easily? 


5 
6. Is it tax exempt? 


- Does it require constant care? 


units? 

Does it require frequent re- 
investing? 

What are its chances to “make 
money”? 
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IDEALS 


The character of growth in an organization is 
determined by its ideals. 


From its very beginning in 1933 the Bragg Agency 
has clung tenaciously to certain ideals: 


— 


To restrict its recruiting to quality men. 


rw 


To train its men to render intelligent 
professional service. 


ww 


To keep its growth fundamentally sound. 


In our plans for the further growth of the Bragg 
Agency, we shall continue to adhere to these ideals. 


oD 
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Wartime Conditions Emphasize 


Life Insurance Need; 


In times of transition when everyone 
must conduct his affairs under new con- 
ditions, the very difficulty of adjusting 
one’s self to such a change is a large 
part of what appears to be the result of 
the changed conditions themselves. The 
life insurance salesman has simply had 
to face a somewhat limited market, but 
he should not overlook the fact that 
many salesmen have had their product 
taken away from them entirely, nor 
should he overlook the still more im- 
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portant fact that the very conditions 
that have arisen serve to emphasize, 
more than ever, the need for life insur- 
ance. Wartime conditions do not cancel 


the law of compensation. While many 
former prospects are now out of the 
market, because of their military status, 
others are in better financial position to 
buy life insurance than ever before. 


Quotes Jesse Jones 


Advanced living costs and fear of 
widespread inflation need not necessarily 
be an insurmountable obstacle to life 
insurance selling. Jesse Jones, Secretary 
of Commerce, has declared that “the 
American people will have over $30,000,- 
000,000 more income in 1943 than the 
value of things for which the money can 
be spent.” It should be a heyday for 
salesmen of thrift through life insur- 
ance. Mr. Jones continued: 

“No business man or industrialist 
can expect higher prices for his prod- 
uct without paying higher prices for 
having them made. 

“The farmer cannot expect to have 
the price of agricultural products soar 
and still be able to get as much of 
other things for his money as he does 
under normal conditions. 

“The worker is blind to reality if 
he believes that undue increases in his 
wages can, in some mysterious way, be 
kept out of increased prices for such 
things as food and clothing and rent.” 


Need for Additional Insurance 


But what benefit can this represent to 
Does it 


By Alexander T. Maclean 


Vice-President, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
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not mean that more life insurance wil] 
be needed to maintain a safe living 
standard for the families of men who 
die while the price level is up? Assume 
the reported 15% increase in living costs 
to be correct. This alone means that 
for every $10,000 of life insurance owned 
a year ago, the family man needs an 
additional $1,500 policy now, and for each 
$100 of income guaranteed by present 
life insurance, $15 additional income will 
be required. As living costs go still high- 
er, the need for additional insurance 
will be increased proportionately. 

In this connection, it is noteworthy 
that for several classifications of en- 
ployed people, the increase in_ income 
has far outdistanced the rise in living 
costs, leaving an appreciable surplus for 
savings. Agents must find the way to 
sell these people, many of whom would 
be highly desirable policyholders. 

May we remind ourselves also that 
clothing stores, department stores, and 
many other suppliers are enjoying splen- 
did sales volumes. The same is true of 
various manufacturers, especially those 
engaged in war industries. 


Clean-Up Programs Upset 


Through the good services of capable 
insurance agents many millions of policy- 
holders have allocated part of their life 
insurance estates for the payment of 
estate and inheritance taxes and other 
post mortem obligations. This phase of 
life insurance programs has been upset 
by the war economy. As these words 
are being written, the House Has sent 
its six billion dollar tax bill to the 
Senate. Perhaps before The Gold Book 
reaches you, the bil! will have been 
passed and approved. There can be no 
doubt that unprecedented taxes will be 
imposed. Alert is the agent who points 
out to his clients the need for additional 
life insurance to protect the heart of 
his estate. Even the small and medium 
income earners should be reminded that 
they are always behind with payments 
of income taxes, and that owning life 
insurance to pay these taxes is a wise 
precaution. 


Business Insurance Market 


The market for business insurance is 
ripe for the harvest. Junior executives 
scheduled to become key men will be 
casualties on the battlefronts. Replace- 
ments for senior officers who die must, 
therefore, be recruited from outside the 
ranks—a ‘costly plan which can be antici- 
pated through life insurance. Nerve 
tension caused by wartime conditions 
emphasizes the urgency of covering this 












need now. 
Women in Business 


Now as never before, the women of 
America are income earners. They fill 
positions of responsibility formerly held 
by men. If war casualties run high, 
these women will continue in business, 
an increasingly rich market for life in- 
surance. It should be remembered, too, 
that not all of the women in overalls 
are inherently of the industrial classes. 
Many thousands are excellent prospects 
for substantial amounts of life insurance. 
As the toll of gunfire at the battlefronts 
makes them the breadwinners of fam- 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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HOW TO FACE LIFE 


By Frederick W. Floyd, CLU 
General Agent, Columbian National Life, Philadelphia 


One of the finest exhibitions of courage m the history of life insurance production 


is that which has been shown by Frederick 


W. Floyd, CLU, general agent, Columbian 


National Life, Philadelphia, who im September, 1939, was stricken with infantile 


aralysts. J _ una 
he could not again enter the life insurance 


years. 


For months he was unable to walk. 


He refused to believe, however, that 
field in which he had been successful for 


His own story of what happened after he learned that he had infantile paralysis 


and how his experience in life insurance through telling others how to protect themselves 
furnished him with the stamina, determination and grit to triumph over his own infirmity, 
an experience which has inspired many others to conquer their own situations when 


they think they are unbearable, follows: 


lf there is any one thing that our 
years of experience in the life insurance 
business teaches us, it is to face the 
realities of life. Many times a prospect 
attempts to rationalize his under-insured 
status, to turn away from the possibility 
of death and thus escape facing life as 
it really is. Invariably, we bring him 
back to the immediate problem and let 
him look it straight in the face. That, 
we know, is sound philosophy for him 
and sound sales strategy for us. An 
important by-product of this | type of 
daily training is that the life insurance 
salesman thus unconsciously better pre- 
pares himself day by day to meet and 
overcome the individual crises that arise 
from time to time within his own life. 


Case Diagnosed as Infantile Paralysis 
The years of urging other men to 


face their problems stood me in good 
stead on September 6, 1939. My per- 
sonal physician stood by my _ hospital 
bed and faced what was a very un- 
pleasant job for him. I had been ailing 
for six days and had entered the hos- 
pital twenty-four hours earlier to let the 
entire staff have a crack at solving the 
problem of why my legs, back and “in- 
nards” had refused to function for sev- 
eral days. Finally he told me, in what 
were evidently carefully rehearsed words, 
that their final and absolute diagnosis 
was that I had infantile paralysis. Not 
a very pleasant story for an active man 
with a wife and four children to hear. 

The semi-automatic reactions of the 
insurance man immediately began to 
function. I remember asking him just 
one question—“Will I ever walk again?” 
With what I later found to be much 
optimism on his part when compared 


with what was really believed at the 
time, he painted a picture of how, in 
time, I would be able to get around with 
a pair of crutches. I really believe that 
my reply surprised him. I said that 
salesmen with two good legs were some- 
times hustled out of a prospect’s office 
rather unceremoniously. I visualized in 
the future that any prospect would at 
least show the courtesy of asking a man 
on crutches to sit down immediately 
upon entering his office. 

We can skip over the ensuing thirteen 
months. Various hospital and home 
treatments wound up in an eight months 
stay at the magnificent Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation — that living me- 
morial built by the efforts of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt that men, women and chil- 
dren who are called upon to face infantile 
paralysis as a problem of life, may be 
properly equipped from the viewpoint of 
physical and mental rehabilitation to 
adequately face the future and carry 
on their normal lives and activities. 


Enters Georgia Warm Springs Founda- 
tion on a Stretcher 


I went into the Foundation on a 
stretcher. Most of my time there ex- 
cept during daily treatments was spent 
with braces on both legs and a beautiful 
form-fitting corset with sixteen steel 
ribs. When I left there in August, 1940, 


















Michael Denning 


FREDERICK W. FLOYD 


it was under my own power (rather 
shaky to be sure and only with the aid 
of crutches) but the corset and the right 
leg brace had gone for good and only 
the left leg brace remains today. 

In my earlier years in the life insur- 
ance business, I had been active in the 
advertising field. It has always been my 
belief that most of us in the business do 
not do enough personal advertising— 
leaving it to the home offices to create 
the material and then make us_use it. 
Despite the fact that literally hundreds 
cf my policyholders and friends were 
constantly writing to me I believed that, 
from a business viewpoint, no salesman 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Must For Business Men 


By Robert F. Spindell and Paul F. Millett 


Hitherto all estates have been created 
by savings and by unearned increment. 
The possibility of creating an estate by 
unearned increment remains today, but 
to an immeasurably less degree than 
was enjoyed by our great-grandfathers. 
That is, there is still moderate oppor- 
tunity for those fortunate individuals 
who can refrain from translating the un- 
earned increment into cash or its equiva- 


lent. 
The moment unearned increment is 
translated into cash the estate owner 


subjects himself to income taxes, and 
thus in effect defeats his purpose. Speak- 
ing practically, creation of a sizable es- 
tate by savings is impossible under pres- 
ent tax laws. Net savings can accrue 
only after taxes have been paid. This is 
a problem which confronts all American 
business men today, and one which must 
be considered in its bearing upon their 
methods of conducting business. 


Debt Burden Must Be Faced 


If we accept the premise stated above, 
it must follow that creation of any siz- 
able debt which must be paid out of net 
income after taxes, is a very expensive 
transaction and one which may very well 
lead to default—an equally serious mat- 
ter for both creditor and debtor. 

If Congress should decide to exempt 
payment on debt up to a certain per- 
centage of income before taxes, or an 
over-all amount, it may lighten these 
burdens somewhat. But it will not solve 
the central problem. 


Revolutionary Changes in Business 
Methods and Procedures 


The business man’s must is the re- 
sult of unprecedented situations brought 
about by a combination of events that 
have slowly but certainly effected revo- 
lutionary changes in business methods 
and procedures. The implication of these 
changes must be not merely perceived 
but thoroughly understood in order to 
enable the business man to take full ad- 
vantage of every factor that will help 
to insure the most efficient and profitable 
operation of his enterprise, the continu- 
ation of the business despite the death 
of an associate, and the creation of an 
estate for the protection of the individ- 
ual’s family after his death. 

It is generally agreed that the differ- 
ence between returns on ordinary in- 
vestments and those which can be ob- 
tained in the active operation of a 
business are due to management factors. 
Conversations with the owners of closed 
corporations and partnerships reveal that 
in most instances these owners, by un- 
derstandings or agreements reduced to 
writing, have pledged themselves to buy 
out the business interest of the first of 
their number to die. 

_ This is a logical procedure, resulting 
fiom the business man’s reluctance to 
leave his heirs dependent upon the earn- 
ings of business after his personal man- 
agement has ceased, for it is only natural 
for one to feel that his personal con- 
tribution to the management of the en- 
terprise has been largely responsible for 
making profits possible. Conversely, the 
survivor does not feel content to share 
the business profits which are now pro- 
duced by his efforts alone, with the heirs 
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Robert F. Spindell (left) and 
Paul F. Millett 


of his former associate who do not and 
cannot contribute managerial talents. 
Threats of Time and Taxes 


A large majority of these agreements 
or understandings provide that the sur- 
vivor shall have a limited period of time 
in which to pay debt which he contracts 
upon purchasing the deceased’s interest 
in the business. Examination of present 
income tax rates will readily disclose 
that, in almost any specific case, the 
survivor in the business cannot pay off 
this debt out of earnings in a few months 
or a few years; that, in fact, he will re- 
quire a long period of time in which to 
make good on his undertaking. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the 
survivor has a 50% personal income tax 
bracket; the effective bracket may be 
considerably higher if the business is a 
corporation, in that the corporate tax is 
paid before dividends. The withdrawal 
of any additional sums from corporate 
earnings would have a usable value of 
only fifty cents on the dollar. This not 
only makes the purchase expensive from 
a gross earnings viewpoint, but limits 
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the survivor to the making of nominal 
payments each year. 

This contention is sometimes countered 
by the argument that if the survivor 
purchased an asset in the creation of his 
debt, he might sell the asset to pay off 
the debt without this heavy penalty. 
Such an argument would stand the test 
of sound reasoning if small, closed cor- 
porations and partnerships could be 
readily liquidated. In many of these 
businesses, however, the assets consist 
of real estate, machinery, equipment and 
inventory—and the inventory must be 
maintained. 

Visualizing the problem now from the 
standpoint of the associate in the busi- 
ness who dies: these conditions force 
his family to rely on the ability of the 
future management of that business to 
make profits over a long period of years 
so that the debt may be satisfied. Fur- 
thermore, in a large percentage of cases 
the estate of the deceased consists pri- 
marily of his interest in this one busi- 
ness; hence failure of the business un- 
der the management of the survivor 
would leave the heirs of the deceased 
partner or associate with a promise to 
pay which could not be redeemed. 


Compelling Arguments for Insurance 


This very obvious possibility of de- 
fault, and the terrific burden which it 
places upon the survivor in a business, 
have not been brought clearly and force- 
fully enough to the attention of owners 
of partnerships and closed corporations. 
In this situation lies an ideal opportu- 
nity for the life underwriter to present 
stock retirement plans financed by life 
insurance, and partnership insurance 
programs, 

Many valuable articles and books have 
been published on the subject of busi- 
ness insurance, setting out the legal com- 
plications of businesses and estates, and 
the advantages which life insurance of- 
fers. These arguments have been per- 
suasive in some cases, but by no means 
universally compelling. Now, however, 
in consequence of conditions over which 
business men have no control, they must 
adopt a plan which will meet both the 
tax and the human problems as they 
actually arise. 

From the tax viewpoint, it would ap- 
pear that the purchase of annual pre- 
mium life insurance now is the most eco- 
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nomical method of guaranteeing liquid, 
tion of the debt that will inevitably op, 
into existence at some future date r 
nancing that debt by means of life i 
surance would seem to be the only f 
tain means of assuring a stockholder , | 
a partner that the money value of fi | 
| 
| 
















































interest in the business can be paid ih 
his estate. E 


The Field Is Open 


Few agents have taken advantage yf 
this tax tool for writing business inl 
surance, yet it is a device which can },)- 
used directly to develop one of the mos 
lucrative fields of the life underwrite.) | | 
present endeavor. Many businesses a.) 
now making more money than ever hf 
fore, and this condition induces the.) 
owners to feel that they have substay. 
tial assets which demand protection, 

Presentation by the underwriter of th 
need for business insurance can be maj 
in a very simple but thoroughly effectiy, 
fashion—effective because business me 
understand income taxes. This js my) | 
vague or abstract theory upon which th 
underwriter can get intellectual accep: 
ance but no action. It is a cold busines 
fact, which inspires action by virtue ¢ 
the penalties which failure to act yj 
certainly entail. 

It has been said that most life ingy. 
ance is sold by personal friendship ¢ 
personal contact, rather than on a pureh 
business basis. This situation, if tne 
need not govern the matter of busines 
insurance, which is strictly a matter o 
trading dollars rather than one of int.) 
mate family problems. Selling, in thi 
instance, involves only the careful mar § 
shaling and effective presentation of jy. 
controvertible facts. 


Supplementary Angles 
Of course, there are collateral reason 
why business men should have busines 
insurance programs. For example, mos 
men are not aware of the cash require.| 
ments which will confront their estate! 
in consequence of unpaid income taxa} 
Federal estate taxes, state inheritance: ) i 
taxes, and probate and administration} 
costs. If the interest of a business a-f 
sociate can be sold for cash at the time 
of his death, it will provide the liquidity § 
which most estates require. The provi: 
sion for getting cash from this source) 
permits the estate owner to leave und 
turbed his personal insurance program, 
which might otherwise have to be rewri-7 
ten. In addition, it permits guarantee! 
monthly incomes under the personal in| 
surance program, which are highly pre} 
ferred by most business men. 
Mention should be made of the difi- 
cult problem of placing a value on a 
interest in a partnership or closed cor) 
poration. Most business men feel tha? 
book values will be the controlling fac- 
tor for Federal estate tax purposes, bi! 
review of court decisions reveals that i 
profitable businesses the Governmen' > 
tends largely to rely upon a capitalize! f 
earnings basis. The business insuranct 
agreement should therefore provide ?f 
method for the ready determination 0 f 
the value of a share of stock, or an I 
terest in the partnership, and this de 
termination will be binding for Feder 
estate tax purposes where there is a bom | 
fide buy-and-sell agreement. 
There are many business insuranc 
agreements now in effect which need t0 
be reviewed in the light of the presen) 
values of the stock and the tax requitt | 
ments of the personal estates of thy 
business associates. Many of these oll 
agreements fix an arbitrary price pty 
share of stock which is substantially ot 
of line with present values. Such situ 
tions afford the underwriter an excellet! 
opportunity to sell additional insurantt 
to cover the increased values. : 
Finally, the experience of those under 
writers selling business insurance whic! 
requires a great deal of informatio 
about the client’s position, is that thes) 
disclosures lead naturally to an estalty 
analysis program after the busines) 
needs have been met. This transition y 
comes about logically and normally, any 
invites additional business for the astult™ 
underwriter. _ 
Business insurance is a must for bust 
ness men! 
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Pays to have "y Murray Hill 
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withthe 65 &> 2-0200 
or drop in at our office in the 
ZETNA Lincoln Building 
Hye new and progressive coverage—Double Protection to Age 65—combines 
term insurance and ordinary life to liberal long-range protection at low cost. 
K. A. LUTHER & CO. 
K. A. LUTHER — General Agents — L. W. SECHTMAN 
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Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


Thanks a Million! 


| September 15, 1942 
| To our Agent, Broker 


and Surplus Lines Friends := 


| FOR FOURTH YEAR IN A ROW MacWHINNEY AGENCY IS WAY 
AHEAD IN PAID-FOR VOLUME. UP TO END OF AUGUST PERCENTAGE OF 
INCREASE WAS NEARLY 100%, OVER SAME PERIOD 1941. 


ACCEPT OUR SINCERE THANKS AND APPRECIATION FOR YOUR 
HELP IN MAKING THIS SHOWING POSSIBLE DESPITE STRESS AND STRAIN 
OF WARTIME. MAY WE CONTINUE TO SERVE YOU? 
J. BRUCE MacWHINNEY, General Agent 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
9 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 





Epcar A. Levesque 
Office Manager 


Rotanp M. Cacie 
| Brokerage Supervisor 
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Life Insurance Is Symbol of Freedom - 


By Rev. J. Melvin Prior 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER—THE GOL 





during the first days of my illness and 
executed a few months later. 
release it, however, until I had actually 
been on my 

July, 1940, and knew once and for all 
that I was going to be able to navigate 
at least after some fashion. 


The first six months back at the office 
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throughout the year—usually eve 
ple of months. Y Oe 


Some 150 policyholders and 
friends are now receiving the News 
constitutes a buyer and center-of.j 
ence group that has and is enabling m 
a readjust my working habits to fit ‘ 
capabilities. I have most of my - 


I did not 


Close 
This 
nfly. 


feet for the first time in 





Central Baptist Church, Hartford, Conn. 





REV. J. MELVIN PRIOR 


An intriguing revelation has come 
from my varied experiences of personal 
and family counseling. It is that when 
a financial crisis threatens, the life in- 
surance policy is a paramount concern. 
“How can I maintain my insurance?” 
is one of the most persistent and anxious 
queries. 

After pondering this interesting fact 
I arrived at this conclusion: Life insur- 
ance is, for the average family, its only 
stable and substantial security. We go 
deeper, and reason that it is important 
because it represents freedom from fear, 


Frederick W. Floyd 
(Continued from Page 69) 
could afford to drop out of sight for a 


year or more and expect to be remem- 
bered as a “going business concern.” 


Keeping Touch With Clients 


To overcome this problem, I planned 
a method of keeping in constant touch 
with clients from a business as well as 
personal viewpoint. All told, I wrote al- 
most two thousand letters while at the 
Foundation. I had taken my typewriter 
with me and had my record files shipped 
down. As soon as I was able to type 
(even from a recumbent position) the 
letters started to go out. 

Two specific mailing pieces were pre- 
pared. The one was general in nature, 
being a reproduction of a highly-valued 
letter which today hangs in the lobby of 
my office. This letter was signed by 
practically every manager and general 
agent in Philadelphia and expressed their 
sentiments towards me. Much was in 
the newspapers during early 1940 about 
life insurance companies and life insur- 
ance salesmen. In my letters I called 
attention to the fact that after twenty 
years in the business, I felt it was an 
honor to be in a business where ‘one’s 
possessed the high calibre 
spirit that was evi- 
denced by the sentiments of their letter. 

Returns to Office in 1940 


The second piece was specifically sales 
material. I prepared a_planographed 
leaflet entitled “Yes, The Doctor Had 
Taken His Own Prescription!” Therein 
I reproduced the actual return premium 


“competitors” 


and co-operative 


want, and, above all, from dependence 
upon others. 

Here then is the fundamental signifi- 
ance of life insurance. 

It is a symbol of freedom and of the 
American way. 

It is a symbol of independence and 
personal dignity. Every person clings to 
it determinedly and with pride as one 
of his major necessities. 

These experiences have increased my 
appreciation of the spiritual value inher- 
ent in sound life insurance. 


checks from the companies in which ] 
own life insurance and also explained 
how the “old” disability clause was oper- 
ating. Actually, this piece was planned 


were naturally pretty tough going. About 
all I could do was haul my freight the 
few blocks from the bus line to the office 
and make the return trip that afternoon. 
At the end of six months, I was able to 
discard the crutches and use two canes. 
By that time I had a pretty good per- 
spective of how I would have to operate 
so decided to take my policyholders right 
into the picture. 


Forty Men Form a Friendly Group 


I selected a group of about forty men 
and invited them to be my guests at a 
dinner at the University Club. . Every 
man in this group either had a com- 
pletely planned insurance estate prepared 
by me or else had recommended me to 
others in the past on a purely business 
basis. Out of this dinner meeting came 
the group now known as “The Friendly 
Furtherers of Fred Floyd”. A_ special 
bulletin, “The 4-F News” goes out to all 
in this group at “irregular intervals” 


and recruiting interviews in my own of. 
be a year or so befor 
I can really go out and do a fyll day’: 
work on the street such as was possib} 
before I went “out of circulation” three 
years ago. Some months ago, I was abj 
to pass an examination and hay 
driver’s license restored, but it will prob. 
ably be after the present gas rationing 
is over ’ere I can drive long distances 


Attends Research School and a 


fice. It will still 


Fraternity Meeting 


I can get around by taxis and trains 
with ease. So far this year, I was in 
Boston in January; Warm Sorings jy 
April; at the Life Insurance Sales Re. 
search Bureau School at Storrs, Conn 
in May; (as well as a company meeting 
in New York) and recently returned 
from a three day meeting of the Grand 
Council of Delta Sigma Pi Fraternity in 
Chicago. My voice is as strong as ever 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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September 1936 to August 31, 1937 — Paid-for 
September 1937 to August 31, 
September 1938 to August 31, 1939 — Paid-for........ 
September 1939 to August 31, 
September 1940 to August 31, 
September 1941 to August 31, 1942 — Paid-for. . 


DYNAMIC SERVICE with tha 


JAMES G. RANNI 


(Single Premiums Excluded ) 


, ae the  —- : 


General Agent 


Telephone: MU. 3-9370 


1941 — Paid-for......... 


Five Consecutive PLUS Years — 
Under Intelligent Leadership 


OLD PERSONAL 


NEW YORK CITY 


irae and esprit de corps have 

played vital roles in the leadership estab- 
lished by this agency back in 1937 and main- 
tained ever since among Manhattan Life 
agencies countrywide. The record—and we 


take justified pride in it—reads as follows: 


Ss 2 es o 6 2°84 . . $1,100,000 
1938 — Paid-for oh) Bib ete! o" ote. 6 16) oe Shee bs $1,400,000 
pee eee $1,950,000 

1940 — Paid-for................ .. $2,900,000 


$3,570,000 
$3,607,403 


TOUCH 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
280 MADISON AVENUE 
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: men in it are the type with whom anyone 
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From CASHIER to 


MILLION 


DOLLAR 


ROUND TABLE 


By Lorraine Sinton 


Among the candidates for “life insur- 
ance woman of the year” Ethel Elmer of 
Chicago stands high. Her noteworthy 
sales accomplishment this year merely 
adds to a record in the business that has 
been star-studded for more than ten 
years. 

“ Although she majored in music at 
Lawrence College and continues her in- 
terest aS an accomplished pianist, she 
so greatly admired her father’s famous 
aunt, Judge Mary Bartelme of the Girls’ 
Court in Chicago that she was fascinated 





Blank & Stoller 
ETHEL ELMER 


by law and social service. Therefore, 
it was natural that she should combine 
them in life insurance, after locating 
the spot where she believed she saw 
possibilities for getting ahead. She 
trained for eight months at the Con- 
necticut General home office in a num- 
ber of departments. She had already 
begun to study law—since supplemented 
by six years of Northwestern University 
evening law school—flanked by account- 
ing courses at Columbia and elsewhere 
and insurance courses. 


Helped Younger Agents 


She became cashier and officer man- 
ager for the Haviland agency of the 
Connecticut General and later with the 
Allison agency. Always especially in- 
terested in sales promotion end, she 





helped young agents with office card 
leads suggesting service angles and 
worked out an effective system which 
accounted for $18,000 of actual premium 
credit in one year. 

Insurance men began to phone Ethel 
Elmer for legal and tax information. 
She had promoted a sales campaign 
among the girls in Connecticut General 
office which resulted in the opening of 
forty-six cases (life and accident), later 
given to agents for follow-up. 

In 1941 she began wondering why she 
could not carry the need for life in- 
surance story directly to policyholders 


herself. She had previously written a 
little business, but no consequential 
amount. So, she began an _ intensive 


study of pension plans and trusts, makes 
her own computations on a calculator 
at home. 

From the middle of the year 1941 to 
the middle of the year 1942 she qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table with 
total paid volume of more than $1,504,- 
000 for in excess of $100,000 in life pre- 


miums. 


Was President of Chicago Life 


Cashiers’ Association 


Miss Elmer sees ahead a career of life 
insurance selling—interrupted somewhat, 
possibly, until she gets her law degree 
at day school (which will not take long 
from this point) and passes the bar 
examinations. For she likes a specialty, 
expects to work primarily on advanced 
underwriting problems where her legal 
and earlier actuarial, medical and invest- 
ment department background will count. 
She seeks to make her pension illus- 
trations simple and workable; thinks 
that some men agents have a tendency 
to make it all seem too complicated. 

Miss Elmer served as president of the 
cashier’s division of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and is proud 
of introducing the first L.O.M.A course 
for Chicago life cashiers. As _ result 
there were twenty-six registrants for 
L.O.M.A. out of the first Chicago group. 
She has been on the board of the Chi- 
cago Cashiers’ Association since its or- 
ganization three years ago, resigning at 
the time of her resignation from the 
office of Connecticut General earlier this 
year in order to devote more time to 
sales work. Her activity in the cashiers 
division in no small measure contributed 
to the winning of the National Cashiers 
award by the Chicago group. 

Ethel Elmer loves to travel—has cov- 
ered the United States unusually thor- 
oughly and our neighbor countries to 
the south and north. 





Frederick W. Floyd 
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so I can still give my life insurance and 


other talks! I am running for City Coun- 
cil in my home city in New Jersey dur- 
Ing my “spare time” in addition to other 
Civic activities. 


All in all, ours is a great business. The 





can be proud to be associated in a com- 
mon endeavor. The public on the whole 
is a most considerate group. If a man 
will face his problems and do something 
about it, he can always get along in 
this country of ours. Early in my illness, 
President Roosevelt wrote me a note 
saying, “I do hope you will keep up your 
courage and that you will soon be great- 
ly improved.” He gave me the right 
formula and that wish for improvement 
has certainly been fulfilled. 
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Devoted to the development of career underwriters! 


We are still committed to careful personal 
supervision of each individual underwriter. 


The result was the winning of the Company’s 
PRESIDENT’S AWARD “in recognition of high- 


est Agency achievements during the year 1941.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


LESTER EINSTEIN 


Harold A. Loewenheim, C.L.U. 
Agency Assistants 


Charles H. Sims, C.L.U. 


Walter J. Hart — Brokerage Manager 














































/ Oth, Anniversary 


We thank you for your past patronage and 
hope to continue to serve you in the future. 


* * * 


We have served many brokers with our 


exceptional 
* * * 


PREFERRED FAMILY INCOMES 
PREFERRED ORDINARY LIFE 
PREFERRED BUSINESS POLICY 


PREFERRED INCOME ENDOWMENTS 


* * * 
We solicit your inquiries. 


* * * 


MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington. Del. 
295 Madison Avenue 
LExington 2-5770 


* * * 


New York 
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SALUTE 


SJo those of our insurance fraternity 
who are in the armed forces and are 
serving their country on the Battle 
Front. 


To those on the Home Front who are 
contributing unselfishly of their time 
and effort to further the sale of War 
Stamps and Bonds; who are active in 
U.S.O., Red Cross and other war cam- 
paigns—and a salute to those who are 
serving in home defense activity. 
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RAIN or SHINE 
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over the various fields before making 
his choice as he had been a member of 
one of the nation’s great bond houses 
and the bottom had fallen out of the 


investment field. Salesmen of securi- 
ties had a hard time making a living. 


Davies made no mistake in entering 
life insurance as he pays for from 150 
to 185 policies a year. His average paid 
volume is about $400,000. His best paid 
for year was $500,000. He has no rou- 
tine system of prospecting or selling, 
learning something about the prospect. 
getting the facts about his income and 
obligations. 

Yachting is his hobby and he is owner 
and pilot of a 26 foot cabin cruiser—the 
Nylic—which cruises San Francisco Bay 
week-ends and which serves as a mem- 
ber of the Coast Guard Auxiliary Patrol 
with Skipper Davies at the helm. Also, 
he owns a 10 foot dinghy equipped with 
outboard motor and sail. Mrs. Davies 
and his five-year-old son, Bob, Jr., are 
members of the Nylic’s crew. 


“Uncertainty One of Best Appeals fo: 
Life Insurance,” Says C. J. Beiseker 


C. J. Beiseker, Great-West, Fargo, N. 
D., on nine different occasions has quali- 
fied for that company’s President’s Club. 
He had five years of banking experience 
before going into life insurance. He 
completed 147 applications in 1940; 171 
in 1941 and more than 85 in the first 
six months of 1942. Persistency of his 
business for the first half of this year 
has been 85%. 

Realizing that the very large policy 
is the exception and the average amount 
the general rule, he felt that if he were 
to succeed in life insurance he had to 
write a large number of applications. 
His prospects are evenly divided between 
business men and farmers. He does not 
specialize in any policy, but after getting 
information about the prospect fits the 
policy to their financial problem need. 

“The big thing in selling life insur- 
ance is to find a hard-hitting motiva- 
tion,” he told The Gold Book. “It need 
not necessarily be emotion, but often can 
be. No matter how well a program is 
prepared there must be the oral pressure 
of buying power appeal. These are 


A. T. Maclean 
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ilies, their acceptance of life insurance as 
a necessity will increase. 
Military Deferment 

Men given deferred military classifi- 
cation, because they have family respon- 
sibilities, are so numerous that many 
months of intensive work would be re- 
quired to cultivate all of them. The only 
reason for their deferment is good and 
sufficient reason for them to buy addi- 
tional life insurance. 


Juvenile Market 


Every normal father is ambitious to 
give his children a head start in life. 
What better means can he find than 
life insurance for creating and building 
an independent estate for them? Grand- 
fathers too, many of them above the 
age limits for buying insurance on their 
own lives, would welcome the suggestion 
of insurance for their favorite grand- 
children, the premium payments being 
annual gifts from grandfather. 

In uncounted thousands of cases, the 
juvenile insurance approach has led to 
the sale of a policy on the life of the 
father instead of the child—or one for 
each of them. 

There are still, and will continue to be, 
plenty of prospects for underwriters who 
are able to take advantage of the condi- 
tions described, and if life insurance is 
a good investment for the average man 
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times of uncertainty, but did 

stop and think that uncertainty ig yo 
of the best of insurance arguments} 
How can one plan more effectively 
against the uncertainties of the future 


and for the continuance of the economic | 


present than by buying insurance?” 











C. J. BEISEKER 


Ike Benjamin Entered Life Insurance 
at Age 51 


Ike Benjamin of the Home Life, Pat- 
erson, N. J., was 51 when he entered life 
insurance. In first six months of 1942 
he paid for forty-five cases; $360,250 in- 
surance; average policy $8,000. He has 
been a consistent member of the Presi- 
dent’s Club of Home’s ranking sales 
leaders. 

With only a public school education 
Benjamin became a clerk in a dry goods 
store when 15. Five years later he 
owned his own retail firm. He sold this 
business to enter the silk manufacturing 
industry and in the next twenty years 
achieved part ownership and presidency 
of a large Eastern firm. When the de- 
pression came along he had to look else- 
where for a career and went into life 
insurance. 


Families 


(Continued from Page 54) 


miums were earned in money made 
milking cows for the father. 

Louise, the oldest girl, works in an 
office and the other two girls are in 
high school. They start the milking at 
5:30 a.m. and finally finish their work 
at 9 p.m. 

Charles F. Suter, assistant general 
agent, Berkshire Life, Washington, D. 
C., and Eddie Cooper of that agency, 
have written a number of policies on 
the lives of the Noel C. Byrnes family. 
Mr. Byrnes had been insured by others 
in the Berkshire, first policy being 
bought in 1909 and another in_ 1926. 
Then, either Mr. Suter or Mr. Cooper 
insured five of the sons, a daughter, 2 
nephew and the nephew’s wife. 

. J. Rode, Guardian Life, St. Louis, 
has placed fifteen policies on the lives 
of Edward C. Bickmeyer and _ family. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bickmeyer have _ ten 
children and are a highly respected fam- 
ily living near Hermann, Mo. Every 
member of the family is insured. 


in peacetime, it surely is more than evet 
so in time of war. The insuring public 
will realize this more and more, and the 
wide-awake agent will capitalize on that 
situation. If he doesn’t, he is missing 
one of the best opportunities that has 
ever presented itself to him. 
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BRING YOUR CLIENT 


GLAD TIDINGS — 
HE WILL LET YOU IN 


By Elmer C. Sutter 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Detroit 


Sometimes I wonder what I would be 
doing today if Social Security had not 
come into being back in 1937! When 
it first started we used it for an ap- 
proach to retirement—and it worked. 
Worked, because men suddenly became 
aware that for the first time in their 
lives there was a possibility of retire- 
ment for men of modest means—because 
what used to call for a large cash out- 
lay could not be done on about half as 
much. This idea soon grew into the 
possibility of having a five or ten year 
vacation prior to 65 (Social Security re- 
tirement age) on a livable income (pro- 
vided, of course, through life insurance) 
and then coasting on into the Social 
Security income. It became a prize 
approach! A great many Endowments 
and Ordinary Life plans were written 
and organized to set up this interim 
“livable income.” It called for an 
analysis of present insurance to ascer- 
tain retirement benefits already available 
—a “natural” for audits and programs. 


That idea is still very good. Just try 
to find a man working as most able 
bodied citizens are today who wouldn’t 
like to quit at 55 and have a good time 
for ten years. The majority of them 
think they won’t live much beyond 65 
anyway ! 

Women Glad to Get Facts 
Then came the greatest sales aid we 


ELMER C. SUTTER 


ever had—the amendment of September, 
1939. 

Since that time I have been working 
entirely on the assumption that those I 
call upon do not know what the act 
really means to them or to their families. 
I have been right! The women especially 
know very little or nothing about the 
news I bring. That’s why I say, “Bring 
glad tidings to your client and he will 
let you in.” 

In the Social Security approach I ask 
the man upon whom I am calling, “You 
know, don’t you that you are under the 
Social Security Act?” When he an- 
swers, “Yes,” I then may say: 

“T have a chart showing the particu- 
lar benefits either you or your family 
would be entitled to if you live to 65, 
or if you do not. Do you have any 
idea what monthly income your wife 
and children would receive if you do 
not live?” 

The answer invariably is negative. 


Surprised at Facts They Get 
Would you be surprised if I told you 
that more than a few times I have 
brought the good news to people that 
their families could receive as high as 





Elmer C. Sutter 


Elmer C. Sutter entered the life 
insurance business in Detroit in 1932 
and five years later, in 1937, joined 
the George E. Lackey agency, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual. He resolved to 
step himself up into higher income 
brackets of policyholders, and to con- 
centrate on programming. He taught 
himself not to fear the telephone, so 
that now he makes appointments for 
his evening calls by phone, leaving 
his days free for calling on profes- 
sional men, doctors, dentists and the | 
like. He claims the single greatest 
factor in his current success (he used 
to average very little over $100,000 a 
year, but that is up to an anticipated 
$250,000-$300,000 this year) is pros- 
pecting by occupation, studying the 
icity directory for pertinent informa- 
| tion and using Social Security as his | 
approach. 
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Are You Looking For A 


FIVE YEAR RENEWABLE TERM 
LOW RATE ORDINARY LIFE 
LIFE EXPECTANCY 


Call 
DAVID T. HERSCH 


General Agent 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Binghamton, N. Y. 


17 East 42nd St., New York Murray Hill 2-0284 
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MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York 
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Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Building 


The Only FULL TIME General Agency on 
Long Island servicing Brokers and Agents 
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$17,000 or $18,000 under the Act? So 
I ask: “When is it most convenient 
to see you, in the day at your office, or 
at home in the evening?” Try it!- You 
will be surprised yourself to see how 
many appointments you will get. Three 
appointments out of four calls is not 
exaggerating my own experience. 

When keeping this appointment is one 
of the best chances to get detailed per- 
sonal information about the client—his 
date of birth, his wife’s, and the birth 
dates of each of the children. It helps 
to build a good birthday file, and in- 
cidentally an age-change file at the same 
time. 

Here are some indirect questions that 
get right to the vital information. “Have 
you any idea what Social Security Tax 
you have been paying for the last five 
years?” The answer tells his earning 
power. Occasionally, I have been told 
that deductions for the tax just stopped 
in June. Maximum income on which 
tax is paid may be $3,000. If deductions 
stopped in June the prospect had re- 
ceived $3,000 in income by June, hence 
his annual income will be around $6,000. 
If he says he is paying 43 cents I know 
he is making $43 a week, and I shouldn’t 
hit him very hard. Many say they’ve 
been paying the maximum—that’s $250 
or over per month. 


Simple to Chart Benefits 


On a piece of paper it is simple to 
chart out the benefits according to the 
ages of the children. When that is done 
I say, “I suppose you have been ¢arry- 
ing some insurance too, haven’t you?” 
They usually answer. Very often the 
question Mr. Lackey so often uses, “Do 
you remember the first policy you 
bought?” will get a man started telling 
all about his insurance policies. Jot it 
down. It will soon enable us to make 
a comparison between the insurance he 
is carrying and his income. 

Sometimes a man will want to know 


what this all has to do with Social 
Security. I have found that right here 
is a very good time to pave the way 
for sound programming, by telling him 
that Social Security is monthly income. 
And after all, in the final analysis, what 
is life insurance but an effort to keep 
up the same mode of living we are used 
to? We live now on monthly income, 
so wouldn’t it seem that the best thing 
life insurance can do is to continue that 
same plan of living? Agreed! 

When you make the chart don’t forget 
that mortgage! Put it in a block all 
by itself—up near the top of the chart. 
It stands out better there. Very quickly 
the wife will see for probably the first 
time the inadequacy of her husband’s 
life insurance. From here on the agent 
can sense whether or not he is going 
to make a sale. The chart should (and 
does for me) do practically all of the 
selling. A small amount of guidance, 
and you can actually feel the chart pull- 
ing your way! In a great many cases 
a sale is made during the first interview. 
Sometimes it is better to come back with 
two charts, the first one showing the 
present condition of the insurance estate, 
and the second showing what the new 
insurance will do. It also helps a great 
deal to close by showing the possible 
new delivery value of the old insurance 
—by programming. Seldom does a pros- 
pect want it left the old way. 

A discussion of the children and pos- 
sible probate court procedure is an ex- 
cellent way to open an interview and 
build confidence and prestige. 

In conclusion—until Social Security 
came into effect I did not feel that | 
was doing a very good job for my clients 
Since Social Security I have not 
benefitted them, but myself, my family 
and, I hope, my agency. I’ve been 
saving tires, gasoline and the usual ex- 
pense and wear and tear of making many 
scattered calls, and above all I’ve been 
enjoying my work. 


Only 
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JOSEPH V. DAVIS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


SUITE 2208, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
225 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


General Agent 


Of The United States 
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The American mother is probably the 
greatest asset of the life insurance busi- 
ness, 
be found in the balance sheets of 
companies. 
insurance which has as the primary rea- 
son for its existence the love of some- 
one for his wife and the mother of his 
children, this institution of life insurance 
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By Frank D. Kineke 
Assistant Actuary, Prudential 
gives her consent to having insurance sold on the idea of insurance on the 
placed upon the life of her husband and head of the family, there is great possi- 
. ae: at times may even suggest it herself bility that there will be no future com- 
although no mention of her will when she realizes the added responsi- plaints when she is asked to forego cer- 
the  pilities she will have if her husband tain luxuries in order that the premium 
If we eliminated all of the dies and is unable to continue the sup- might be met—in fact, since she runs 
port of his family. the finances in so many homes, she will 
Many agents have learned the value actually find a place for the premium 


___ Planning Her Children’s Futur 


of the approach to the husband through 
the wife. When the wife is completely 





would be reduced to the merest shadow 
of its present gigantic stature. 

It is true that in recent years we have 
had more and more recognition of the 
fact that the mother in a great many 
homes has a definite economic value to 
her family, which value might properly 
be covered with insurance so that a bur- 
densome financial loss would not need 
to be borne by the family in event of 
her premature death. 


Often Has No Servants or Outside Help 

In many families, particularly on farms 
and among all but the higher income 
classes in the towns and cities, there 
are usually no servants or outside help, 
and the mother takes care of the chil- 
dren and the chickens as well as the 
kitchen and the home. She runs the 
family finances, often makes the clothes 
for the children and sometimes even 
supplements the family income with 
earnings of her own. In such cases it 
is obviously fitting and proper, where 
finances will permit, to have life insur- 
ance in force on the life of the mother 
suffici ent to take care of the expenses 
of final illness and burial, and if possible 
sufficient to assist the surviving mem- 
bers of the family to secure such addi- 
tional help as will enable them to car- 
ry on. 

Usually Chief Counsel of Husband 

Furthermore, the American mother is 
usually the chief counsel and principal 
adviser of her husband. As such she 


Camera Guild, Inc. 

Typical modern young American mother, pictured above, talks with her young 

children about the life insurance program that will assure their education and 
future security. 


Life Insurance 





in the budget. There is a classic exam- 
ple of this which came to light some 
time ago—the wife was so firmly con- 
vinced of the necessity for additional 
life insurance on her husband that when 
he said they couldn’t afford it she told 
him if he would just pay the first quar- 
terly premium she would make her bud- 
get take care of it from there. 


Primary Basis of Insurance Buying Is 


Love for Wife Who Is Mother 


Both of these points, however, are 
only incidental to the real value of the 
American mother to the business of life 
insurance. The real value is that sug- 
gested in the fact that life insurance, 
by and large, is applied for because 
someone loves his wife and the mother 
of his children and wants to do all that 
is humanly possible for him to do during 
his lifetime to enable her to carry on 
after his death. The family man wants 
to insure the continuance of a full- time 
mother for his children. Therefore since 
life insurance is taken primarily to make 
a man’s wife and family safe, that would 
appear to be the best possible thing 
for an agent to talk about today and any 
other day. 

Since so much of the existing insurance 
has been sold solely for the protection 
of loved ones, the chances certainly 
would appear to favor the sale of addi- 
tional insurance on this basis rather than 
on the basis of cash surrender values, 
automatic premium loan, assignment val- 
ue, taxes or a prospective scale of divi- 
dends for the next twenty years. 

It is quite possible that the success- 


in War Effort 


(Continued from Page 10) 


tending to support their countrymen and 
fellow-employes in the armed forces and 





portant Government work. Thousands 
have been trained and are qualified as 


in training with the WAACS and Air Raid Wardens or serve in other 
WAVES. Many are on leave to do im- capacities under the Civilian Defense 
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FRANK D. KINEKE 


ful agent in the immediate future will 
he the one who forgets about the de- 
creased opportunity for writing new 
business because of war conditions, and 
who concentrates on the idea of selling 
insurance on men for the benefit of their 
wives rather than for the benefit of the 
men themselves. There is still unques- 
tionably a preponderance of sentiment 
in the life insurance business, and the 
agent who puts sentiment into his sales 
plans and stresses the continued need 
of protecting American families will be 
the agent who succeeds in this most 
fascinating business. 





Program; thousands more, under the 
prompting and encouragement of their 
companies, have completed and diligent- 
ly participated in the Red Cross First- 
Aid and bandage wrapping program. 
All eagerly accept every opportunity to 
advance their community objectives. 
These and countless other war-effort 
activities are willingly carried on, not- 
withstanding added burdens that rest 
upon all in their every-day work be- 
cause of depleted man-power. 


“Keep Well Crusade” 


Another example of unselfishness 
action, we note with pride, is the “Keep 
Well Crusade,” sponsored by the Insti 
tute of Life Insurance and which has 
the unanimous support and endorsement 
of national, state and local officials alike. 
A nation-wide campaign designed to 
educate our people is being carried 01 © 
through the medium of advertisements, 
urging five direct rules of health—eal 
right; get sufficient rest; visit doctor 
once a year; keep clean; and “play" 
some each day. Recognition by, ant 7 
adherence to these simple rules of “health 
by the public, it is expected, will do 
much to diminish or overcome the esti 
mated four billion man-hours which are 
annually lost through sickness and ac- 
cident, aside from the misery that is 
attendant thereon. If this loss could 
be obviated and the time gainfully em 
ployed, it would be sufficient to produce 
hundreds of thousands of fighter planes 
or tanks with which to crush the enemy. 
The life insurance company production 
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. -e—our hard-hitting field men—are 
shouldering the burden of seeing that 
the idea is circulated into every nook 
and cranny of the nation. 

Life insurance companies were among 
the first to endorse and willingly par- 
ticipate in the transportation and mid- 
week vacation-commencement plan re- 
quested and deemed so urgent by_Di- 
rector of Defense Transportation East- 


man. 
Liberality Towards Policyholders 

In many another respect the record 
of life company co-operation beams 
forth. When mail and other communi- 
cation facilities were impaired or broken 
down by reason of Japan’s sudden at- 
tack last December much confusion re- 
sulted, affecting non-military policy- 
holders residing or temporarily employed 
in our outlying possessions, as well as 
allotment and other plans set up by 
men in the armed forces for the con- 
tinuation of premium payments. Recog- 
nizing this difficult situation, life com- 
panies worked wholeheartedly with the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard authorities to effect emergency 
plans whereby insurance on individuals 
so affected would not be allowed to 
lapse according to the strict letter of 
the contract, but rather maintained in 
force so far as consistently possible. 
Waiver of technical reinstatement re- 
quirement was freely granted until the 
necessary allotment plan legislation for 
men‘in service could be enacted to satis- 
factorily dispose of the problem. A vol- 
untary understanding in this respect with 
the War Service Departments, operating 
to mutual advantage, was consummated, 
primarily through the good offices of a 
special International Claim Association 
Committee, headed by Daniel J. Reidy, 
then connected with the Guardian Life, 
but now serving his country as a captain 
in the Adjutant General’s Department. 

Further arrangements were made to 
permit allotment designations for pre- 
mium payment and unqualified rein- 
statement purposes, even in the case 
of men who had not previously so ar- 
ranged, primarily because of the break- 
down of communications, to the end that 
the insured’s interests would be fully 
preserved. In this connection, it is re- 
ported that the service department offi- 
cials in Washington were highly pleased 
with this “gentlemen’s agreement” vol- 
untarily executed, and stated that their 
relations with the companies were con- 
stantly on the highest plane. 

_ Where policyholders not in service 
found it impossible to make premium 
remittances from outlying territory such 
as the Philippines and other Far East- 
ern points and default was occasioned 
by circumstances beyond the control of 
policyholders, it was promptly made evi- 
dent that the companies would maintain 
a liberal and equitable attitude and bend 
every effort to be as lenient and con- 
siderate as possible, until conditions 
otherwise warranted. It is likely that 
the latter business, in cases where the 
invaders remain in control, will be 

Irozen” for the duration and_there- 
aiter each policy reviewed in retrospect, 
with the policyholder’s interest pro- 
tected as completely as possible. 
Further evidence of the life compa- 
nies’ desire to maintain their splendid 
record of performance and recognition 
of public service is attested by the speedy 
arrangements made to develop a stand- 
ard method of procedure to secure 
necessary information on which to base 
expeditious payments of death claims on 
the lives of members of our armed 
forces, 

Possibly it is not amiss to briefly 
Point out at this juncture that no pic- 
ture of the life insurance companies’ 
contribution to both the upbuilding of 
the nation and to our present war ef- 
fort would be complete without calling 
attention to the impact and importance, 
economically, of the tremendous sums 
which are paid out annually to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries by our com- 
panies. Last year, such payments set 
an all-time record, beneficiaries in the 
United States and Canada receiving from 
life insurance companies the sum of 
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$1,160,164,272, with living policyholders 
receiving an even greater amount or 
$1,783,094,110, an aggregate total of $2,- 
943,258,382. This represents a staggering 
amount, notwithstanding the large fig- 
ures that are daily bandied about in the 
press with regard to war appropriations 
and disbursements. An even more im- 
pressive scene is painted when one 
learns that the ten-year totals of life in- 
surance payments, including the total 
last mentioned, reached the sum of 
$30,925,051,533. Significant also is the 
fact that policy reserves increased over 
one billion dollars each year. 

Representatives of life company or- 
ganizations participated in conferences 
with the Veteran’s Administration to 
work out the original and modified reg- 
ulations and interpretations of the cur- 
rent Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act. 
They constantly held themselves avail- 
able for discussion, and have been in 
frequent correspondence, with the Ad- 
ministration in regard to the many prob- 
lems and questions that so frequently 
arose as to the intent and scope of 
the Act. With substantial revision of 
the Act in prospect under the Bill which 
has recently passed both branches of 
Congress, it is anticipated that the serv- 
ices of life insurance company organi- 
zations will again be utilized. 

As a further striking evidence of their 
loftiness of purpose, many life com- 
panies have adopted the policy of in- 
structing their field forces to see that 
no man in service is solicited or sold an 
old line life policy, until such individuals 
have purchased the maximum permissi- 
ble amount of National Service (Govern- 
ment) Life Insurance. This is truly 
high-minded patriotism. 

Post-War Prospects 

In peace or in war there is truly no 
real substitute for life insurance. For 
war, life insurance contributes from its 
past and from its present assets of men, 
materials, money. Throughout the dura- 
tion of war, life insurance continues to 
make its increasing direct and indirect 
contribution to the war effort. After 
the war, in the peace to follow, life 
insurance will continue its normal and 
natural contributions to the individual, 
corporate, political, social and spiritual 
welfare of the nation and the world. 

When the enemy has fallen upon his 
arms in defeat and thousands upon thou- 
sands of war workers turn from stilled 
production lines to they know not what, 
a new enemy in the form of deflation 
and depression with attendant unem- 
ployment and want will doubtless chal- 
lenge us on a front that knows no 
bounds. Life insurance agents must 
grasp the fact that they have it within 
their power to avert to a considerable 
extent the economic defeat that can well 
follow a military victory in the event 
our people are not prepared to with- 
stand the inevitable shock of transition 
from war to peace. By redoubling their 
present efforts to divert income away 
from the channels of consumption and 
waste towards savings, life insurance 
agents, more than any theoretical eco- 
nomic scheme of artificial resuscitation, 
can help preserve the equilibrium of 
our national economy against the im- 
pact of demobilization. The pressure 
towards thrift exerted by the industry of 
life insurance must be increased. Every 
one of today’s payroll dollars diverted 
to life insurance is, in a sense, an 
enemy overcome. Every war worker, 
induced to provide for the future, is in 
essence, a victory. In the hectic tur- 
moil of war, when money flows in seem- 
ingly endless streams, and values be- 
comes stretched and distorted, the mis- 
sion of the life insurance agent is more 
important than ever. The future is less 
able to take care of itself than ever 
before. 

While the present struggle continues, 
life insurance will adapt itself as re- 
quired by the exigencies of the situation. 
Its necessity and vitality proven, it will 
move forward with unfaltering steps to 
even greater service and usefulness in 
the public interest, when the lights go 
on again all over the world — on 
“V-Day.” ‘ 
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Geared to the Times— 


MORTGAGE LIQUIDATION PLAN 


Ideal policy at Low Cost, reducing in amount as 
mortgage is paid off. 


NEW RETIREMENT INCOME* 
$10 a month Life Income 
$1500 Life Insurance. 
This extra protection is a Bargain. 
(*We still have the old form: $1000 insurance) 


SUPPLEMENTARY INCOME 


An ingenious contract that fills in the Social Secur- 


ity "gap". 


Ideas Sell Life Insurance 
They always have 
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Call us for a "Personalized Illustration” 


C. PRESTON DAWSON 


GENERAL AGENT 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


527 Fifth Avenue 
Murray Hill 3-1460 


ROBT. L. G. WHITE 
Office Manager 


TOM STANION 


Brokerage Supervisor 
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Can We Simplity 














the Life Insurance Policy? 


In these days of streamlining, the 
question is asked on all sides more in- 
sistently than ever, “Why can’t we have 
short, simple life insurance contracts ?” 
This article will attempt to answer that 
question, and indicate to what extent 
the answer may be, “We can.” The 
ideas expressed herein are the independ- 
ent views of the writer of this article. 

If a policy were merely an agreement 
to pay money to a beneficiary when the 
insured dies it would, of course, be a 
very simple document. But it is easy 
to see that the administration of a life 
insurance business, even involving a 
simple contract of that sort, would pre- 
sent many problems. The insured might 
forget to pay his premium promptly; 
he might wish to change the name of 
the beneficiary; or he might question 
the premium rate and claim that there 
should be dividends; or, after paying 
premiums for many years, the policy- 
holder might wish to surrender his policy 
and demand a refund. The company 
would then be forced to consider in- 
corporating in a policy clauses relating 
to a grace period, reinstatement, sur- 
render value, dividends and loans. The 
company might also find that its esti- 
mate of risks had turned out disastrously 
in cases where the insured undertook 
to travel in tropical countries, or be- 
came engaged in a dangerous occupa- 
tion, or committed suicide, and that it 
should have incorporated in the policy 
protective clauses on those points. 

It became apparent to the legislature 
of the state of New York in 1906 that 
companies should be required by law to 
incorporate in their policies certain such 
standard provisions, (Section 101 of 
Chapter 326 of the Laws of New York 
of 1906). These standard provisions 
were entitled—change of beneficiary, 
payment of premiums, conditions, travel, 
occupation, change of residence, suicide, 
incontestability, participation (dividends), 
loans, assignment, options on surrender 
or lapse. table of loan and surrender 
values, and modes of settlement. 

At the present time the New York 
statute (Sections 155 and 208 of the In- 
surance Law, Chapter 882 of the Laws 
of 1939) requires that all policies in- 
clude standard provisions relating to 
grace period, incontestability, an entire 
contract, misstatement of age, dividends, 
loans, reinstatement, cash surrender, ex- 
tended term insurance, reduced paid-up 
insurance. This law also provides that 
the policy shall contain a table show- 
ing the loan values and the non-for- 
feiture values and, if the policy is pay- 
able in instalments or as an annuity, a 
table showing the amounts of instal- 
ments or annuity payments. Most states 
have similar laws. 

Our problem starts, therefore, with the 
proposition that the law itself fixes the 
minimum terms which must be contained 
in a policy. 

I was interested to learn that policies 
issued abroad by some British compa- 
nies omit provisions relating to sur- 
renders, reinstatements, loans, cash 
values and options, but I understand 
that, in spite of that, such benefits are 
granted as a matter of favor. 

In addition to the standard provisions, 


By Ferdinand H. Pease 


Associate Counsel, New York Life 


the companies generally grant further 
privileges, as shown by clauses relating 
to change of beneficiary, change to other 
forms of insurance and optional settle- 
ments. It will be noticed that all of the 
provisions required by law and the other 
provisions mentioned are benefits granted 
to the policyholders. Even the suicide 
clause, commonly found in policies, is 
really a benefit because it is in effect 
a limitation of the time within which 
the company could lawfully set up that 
defense. 
Preparation of Policy 

It is natural that the keen competition 
between companies leads the agency de- 
partments to urge that the benefits 
under a policy be liberalized from time 
to time and that new types of policies 
be issued. At this point the actuaries 
must be consulted in regard to the 
benefits which can safely be granted in 
return for the premium fixed. But I am 
told that the premium rates are affected 
very little by minor changes in the 
verbiage of the policies. After the 
agency departments and the actuaries 
have determined the type of policy to 
be issued, the lawyers are called in to 
determine whether the actual wording 
of the policy complies with the require- 
ments of law and whether the policy ac- 
curately states the benefits allowed. It 
must be conceded that there are lawyers 
and lawyers and that some have a facul- 
ty for succinct statements while others 
enjoy excursions into the realms of 
rhetoric. However, a reference to poli- 
cies of various companies when _ uni- 
formly printed, as for instance, in “The 
Handy Guide,” published by The Spec- 
tator of Philadelphia, will show a sur- 
prising uniformity in the length of the 
various provisions in the policies of the 
various companies. Possibly, this means 
that even lawyers lack originality. 

Naturally, a policy can, if desired, be 
limited to the standard provisions and 
thus be simplified. And it follows that 
if a policy contains optional settlements, 
with the table required by law, and dis- 
ability benefits, and double indemnity 
benefits for accidental death, it will, of 
course, be a longer document. It is 
also true that an accident policy or a 
disability policy is a more complicated 
document than an Ordinary life policy, 
the reason for this being that a life 
policy insures against the simple fact 
of death, whereas accident and dis- 
ability policies involve risks which can 
be defined only with difficulty. 

With this brief analysis of the prob- 
lem we can consider the possibilities of 
a solution. 


Short Form for Small Amounts 


In the first place it seems to me that 
a company might well issue two basic 
policy forms, one for use in the great 
bulk of cases calling for a policy less 
than $2,000, payable in a lump sum, and 
the other for use in the case of larger 
policies. The policies for the lesser 
amount could then be stripped of all ex- 
cept the standard provisions and one or 
two of the usual clauses, and these could 
be stated in the fewest words possible 
to give the policyholder all his rights. 
An examination of the standard policy 


prepared by the corporate body known 
as the Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund 
under the supervision of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 
(the amount being limited by law), will 
show progress already made along this 
line. One space-saving feature of that 
form is the use of a block or schedule 
containing the policy number, the name 
of the insured, the amount of insurance, 
the rated age, the date of issue, the 
name of the beneficiary and the premium 
instalment plans allowed. 

As a matter of fact, Section 143 of 
the New York Insurance Law provides 
that all of the standard provisions shall 
be considered to be a part of the policy 
whether stated therein or not. This 
suggests that, either by rulings of the 
Insurance Department or by legislative 
action, authority could be readily ob- 
tained to issue an abridged policy for a 
limited amount which contained only the 
barest outline of the standard provisions 
—enough to make the policyholder aware 
of his rights. As he would have the 
protection of the statute anyway in the 
event of a contest he would care little 
about reading the whole business in his 
policy. 

Omit Optional Methods of Settlement 
_ In the second place, I see no difficulty 
in a mechanical shortening of the policy 
by omitting the detail of the optional 
methods of settlement. The New York 
statute requires a description and table 
only if the policy is by its terms payable 
in instalments or as an annuity and, 
althought I have not checked the 
statutes of all the states on this point, 
I feel sure that they are no more strict 
than the New York statute. Even at 
the present time policies frequently state 
that in addition to the options the policy 
may be made payable in any other man- 
ner mutually agreed upon. One company 
consulted stated that only about 10% or 
15% of the policies written are made 
payable under optional methods of set- 
tlement. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the policy could merely recite that, on 
request, optional settlements could be 
arranged for, to be set forth in a rider. 


Disability Clauses 


In recent years the companies have 
been fighting a losing battle with the 
courts 1n an attempt to put into un- 
mistakable words the obvious purpose 
of the disability and double indemnity 
clauses. That purpose is, in respect of 
disability, to grant the benefits only if 
the insured is totally and permanently 
disabled. j 

The combination of the words “totally 
and permanently” which are used to 
describe the disability, has filled the 
courts with law suits. A man may be 
totally disabled for one day by reason 
of a violent headache, but how can you 
tell whether he will be permanently dis- 
abled? A fiction of permanency has, 
therefore, been built up by providing 
that disability for a fixed period (three 
or four months) wonld be considered 
presumably permanent, but with periodic 
check-ups. 

Now that most life companies have 
ceased the issuance of contracts provid- 
ing for disability payments and have 
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limited the disability benefit to premium 
waiver, I believe that there could well 
be a new approach to the phrasing of 
the disability clause—which is one of 
the most complicated. The idea of per- 
manency of disability is not pertinent to 
the question of whether a_ partivular 
premium should be waived. This thought 
has found its way into the new Insur- 
ance Law of New York which prescribes, 
in Section 158, that a policy may pro- 
vide that disability benefits are due if, 
as a result of injury or ailment, insured’s 
average monthly earned income for four 
months has not exceeded one-fourth of 
his average monthly earned income for 
the previous twelve months. I hold no 
brief for that particular test, but it does 
show a call for the abandonment of the 
old idea that disability must in fact 
be both total and permanent. 

At the same time interest in automatic 
premium loans has been growing, and 
provision for such loans approaches the 
disability problem from another angle. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the old, 
complicated disability clause could be 
replaced by a combination of the auto- 
matic premium loan clause and a short 
clause providing for a complete waiver 
of the premium if it is shown that the 
lapse in premium payment was really 
due to illness of a fixed duration. 

Double Indemnity Clause 

The courts have been even more 
severe in their assaults upon the double 
indemnity clause. A layman would say, 
“I know what an accident is.” But 
the courts have driven the companies 
from one definition to another. The 
usual definition refers to an injury which 
results from “external, violent and acci- 
dental cause.” Many courts have made 
these words almost meaningless. For 
instance they have decided that death 
resulting from the inhaling of gas, or 
the eating of spoiled meat, results from 
external and violent cause. And volumes 
have been written on the difference be- 
tween “accidental death” and “death 
from accidental cause.” 

On the other hand, the companies 
have seen the difficulties of proof of dis- 
ease or suicide in certain types of death. 
Consider how difficult it is to tell the 
exact cause of death when a person, 
weakened by disease, receives a minor 
injury and immediately drops dead. The 
window jumping cases are, of course, 
suicides. The falls in bathrooms usually 
result from heart attacks. The gas 
deaths are suicides, in nine cases out of 
ten. It seems to me that the time has 
come to reverse the present practice 
of relying upon exceptions to the double 
indemnity coverage and go back to the 
earlier practice of specifying a few 
specific fatal accidents which would jus- 








tify payment of double indemnity. Many 
companies formerly limited this coverage 
to travel accidents. 
Other Changes 
I have already referred to the simple 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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E’RE mighty proud of you, Brad, and of 

the scores of other men from N¥NL’s 
home office and agency organization who are 
serving their country in the armed forces. 
Compared with the very real sacrifices you 
are making, our part in this war here on the 
home front seems small. Yet we know we 
have a very heavy responsibility toward you 
and your comrades-in-arms—we’re in a part- 
nership to hasten victory—and we are doing 
our level best to discharge that responsibility. 


NYNL’s agents in their daily work are 
strengthening America on the home front by 
making her homes secure and by combating 
inflation. Many of them, too, are selling War 
Bonds, and taking part in civilian defense ac- 
tivities. Your former associates at the home 
office are doing their bit by conserving and 
salvaging vital materials, working for the Red 
Cross, and helping with civilian defense. All 


Letter from Pvt. G. Bradford Dunn 
Camp Robinson, Arkansas 
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of us are living economically and working 
hard. Also, ’'m sure you will be pleased to 
learn that each and every NYNL employee is 





backing you up by voluntarily buying War 
Bonds under the Company’s pay roll savings 
plan for an amount aggregating better than 
10 per cent of pay roll. Since Pearl Harbor 
NWYNL has invested many millions of dollars 
in U. S. Government Bonds, increasing its 
net investment in Governments by $4,685.- 
843 to a new high total of $32,486,805 
(35.7% of assets). 

Though we’re not making any ships or 
planes or guns directly, some of the things 
we’re doing are, as you can see, helping make 
the ships and planes and guns possible. You 
can bet we'll continue to do those things to 
the best of our ability until we can welcome 


you back to your eo yaa Fa 


NORTHWESTERN Wattonal LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O. J. ARNOLD, President 
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TREBLE DUTY DOLLARS in 


TOD 


Y’S OPTIONAL SPE 


By Franklin R. Amthor 


Superintendent of Agents’ Training, Equitable Life 


It has often been said that there is 
nothing in life so constant as change. 
Certainly we all will agree that in the 
past “Century of Progress” with its 
periods of peace and of war, prosperity 
and depression, our civilization has un- 
dergone many changes. 

The growth of life insurance in this 
country has kept pace with the develop- 
ment of American business generally and 
the improvement in the American stand- 
ard of living. Life insurance salesman- 
ship has also made steady progress with 
the result that most life insurance is now 
sold on a quality, estate-planning basis. 

But today we are a Nation at War. 

The transfer of millions of men to the 
armed services and of other millions of 
men and women into war production 
industries cannot be accomplished with- 
out effecting a material change in the 
mode of living of the American people. 
Priorities and curtailed production of 
consumer goods have also affected most 
of us, both as consumers and as pur- 
chasers of durable goods. 


Changes in Prospect Scene 


As a result of these conditions, the 
problems of the life insurance producer 
in 1942 are substantially different from 
those that he faced in 1920-1930 or even 
1940. Many of his own policyholders 
are now in the armed services. Many 
others have been forced to leave lucra- 
tive positions because of priorities and 
curtailed production. And still others 
are being called upon for increased taxes, 
War Bond _ subscriptions, and larger 
contributions to USO, Red Cross, War 
Relief Societies, etc. 

How can an alert agent meet situa- 
tions such as these and still earn enough 
to provide for his own increased taxes, 
War Bond purchases, and war-time con- 
tributions? The problem is not a simple 
one and it affects thousands of agents 
of Ordinary life insurance companies 
today. 

A review of the highlights of a survey 
released recently by the Compton Ad- 
vertising Agency will help us to clarify 
the problem and also to work out a 
solution. 

From this it is evident that the alert 
agent will do well to decrease the 


— Income Bracket — 
Average 


$12,582 
$14,870 


$ 3,654 


Range 


$5,000 
$7,370 


$3,000 
$5,000 
$4,900 
$7,370 


$2,000 
$3,000 
$3,710 
$4,900 


$1,000 
$2,000 
$1,980 
$3,710 


Under $1,000 
Under $1,980 


Group 


A Over 
Over 


Assurance Society 


amount of selling time he devotes to the 
“A” group. And he will need to revise 
his sales talk to those in this group 
whom he will continue to contact. He 
must also use care in the selection of 
those in the “A” group upon whom he 
will call, giving special attention to those 
in occupations where increased compen 
sation is probable. For example, good 
prospects today would include doctors 
and dentists who are not eligible for 
military service and who are in a posi- 
tion to benefit by increased local popu- 
lation due to the development of war 
industries. In many localities there 1s 
an actual decrease in the number of 
professional men serving each 25,000 
people. 

It is true that higher taxes, cost of 
living, war bond purchases, and war 
contributions increase the expenses of 
professional men; but their total fees 
for professional services are also in- 
creased, particularly from the point of 
view of actual collect’ons, due to higher 
payrolls. 

Even if their net “Optional Spending 
Power” is less than it was, for example 
in 1935, there has been a substantial 
reduction in the availability of many 
items for which Optional Spending 
Power was used in 1935. When time 
payments are completed on the latest 
auto, electric refrigerator, etc., priorities 
and rationing will limit purchases for 
replacement, as well as the purchase of 
many other items of durable goods. Gas 
and tire situations will affect travel by 
automobile. Transportation restrictions 
will affect other vacation travel. Cruises 
are “out of order” for the duration. 
Among these “A” people, therefore, the 
problem of the life underwriter is not 
so acute as it seemed at first. 


Three Effective Sales Ideas 


Three effective sales ideas suggest 
themselves for use with people in this 
“a” group. 

(1) New life insurance to meet in- 
creased income and estate taxes. Al- 
though the new tax rates are not avail- 
able at this moment, it is evident that 
the new law will carry still further in- 
creases in both income and estate taxes. 
In particular, it is important to suggest 


Opttonal 
Spending 


Power 


$7,224 
$6,203 


$1,466 
$2,734 


Basic 
Living Costs 


$4,559 
$5,471 


$2,168 
$2,602 


Taxes 


$ 779 
$3,196 


$ 20 
$ 380 


$1,594 
$1,913 


$ 782 
$2,128 


$1,077 
$1,292 


$ 562 
$ 674 


that people in the substantial income 
brackets maintain sufficient life insur- 
ance to pay at least one year’s income 
tax. 

(2) New life insurance to increase old 
life insurance programs so as to provide 
the necessary incomes to meet higher 
living costs. Most life insurance pro- 
grams that were set up several years 
ago provide incomes on the basis of 
living costs at that time. The Compton 
Survey clearly indicates the advisability 
of increasing the incomes from such pro- 
grams to meet present-day higher living 
costs. 

(3) New life insurance to balance the 
net total estate in the event that the 
estate builder dies during a period of 
necessarily curta‘led purchases of new 
investments such as bonds, stocks, real 
estate, mortgages, etc. 

The agent will also want to include in 
his “A” group of prospects those people 
who are receiving larger incomes today, 
either directly from war production or 
from the stores and industries into which 
the earnings of war production workers 
are now flowing. 

In all of the other four income groups 


Franklin :, tw 


Franklin R. Amthor is a graduate 
of Pennsylvania State College. He 
| served seven months on the Mexican 
| border. In May, 1917, he was com- 
|missioned a first lieutenant in the 
| first World War; became a captain 
|and was a major when discharged in 
| 1920. In July, 1929, he was promoted 
'to lieutenant colonel in Signal Re- 
| serve. 
| Joining Equitable in October, 1920, 
|he was assigned to the Society’s 
}agency in Pittsburgh under personal 
supervision of late Edward A. Woods. 
He took Carnegie Tech School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship courses. 
In 1923 he was transferred to the 
Brooklyn agency of the Society under 
Charles Jerome Edwards and upon 
the latter’s death was made an Equi- 
table unit manager until November, 
1930, when he was appointed field in- 
structor at home office. He is now 
supervisor of agents’ training. Duties 
as supervisor have included substan- 
tial assistance in preparation of the 
Society’s latest training courses, 
among them new programming serv- 
ices. He has traveled extensively for 
the Society addressing its representa- 
tives. 

Outside of office hours Mr. Amthor 
has worked intensively in his home 
work shop on explosive and incendi- 
ary machine gun bullets for the U. S. 
| Army and recently was appointed by 
| Sidney Hillman, Office of Production 
Management, Washington, as “Train- 
ing Within Industry Consultant” in 
the New York metropolitan area. This 
activity has involved visiting various 
defense plants with a view of increas- 
ing efficiency of present personnel 
‘through varied training activities as 
well as the induction and training of 
additional workers. 
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in the Compton Survey, the average 
Optional Spending Power is greater in 
1942 than it was in 1935, even after de- 
ducting increased taxes and higher I'v- 
ing costs. It would seem logical, there- 
fore, for the life underwriter to increase 
the time he spends in soliciting prospects 
in these groups at least to the extent 
that he decreases his soliciting efforts 
in the “A” group. 

Furthermore, in soliciting war produc- 
tion workers particularly, it will be 
necessary to adapt the hours of sales 
work to the hours when workers are at 
nome. Generally speaking, this means 
more evening interviews in workers’ 
homes. Experience also indicates that 
there is a distinct advantage in bringing 
the worker’s wife into the interview, 
particularly where income programs are 
discussed in relation to Social Security 
Survivorship Benefits. 

It should be born in mind that in gen- 
eral these four income groups face the 
same restrictions on the purchase of 
tires, autos, refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, and other durable goods. Hence. 
with an average increase in optional 
spending power, and a decrease in the 
durable good available for purchase, 
these groups should furnish excellent 
prospects for new life insurance, even 
though they are making substantial sub- 
scriptions to war bonds and war te- 
lief. 

However, since Compton Survey quotes 
average figures for the nation as 4 
whole, the agent will need to exercise 
sound judgment in choosing occupations 
where increased incomes are to be found. 
Obviously, the office worker whose. In- 
come has not increased materially since 
1935, and who faces increased taxes and 
living costs, has a smaller optional 
spending power today than he had in 
1935. 

This fact indicates that there are thou- 
sands of war production and other work- 
ers whose optional spending power has 
increased much more than the averages 
shown in the Compton Survey. 


Simplified, Standardized Programs Wise 


It would be difficult in an article of 
this length to offer specific and detailed 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Families sail safer in convoy! 


ORLD-WIDE WAR has proved that a 
convoy is the best way to carry cargo 
through dangerous seas. 


Single ships are more easily picked off by 
enemy raiders. But fleets of freighters traveling 
together with naval escort can make port. 


Families, like freighters, are safer when they 
sail together in troubled times. That’s the 


essence of life insurance—hundreds of thou- 
sands united to strengthen one another. 


This Company has convoyed families safely 
through a century of wars and depressions. Its 
protection is broad, its policies liberal, and no 
beneficiary has yet failed to “reach the port” 
provided by the guarantees of a New England 
Mutual contract. 





New EncLanp Mutua 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


Georce WILLARD SMITH, President 











* THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA~—1835 & 
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ROLE of LIFE COMPANIES 


The life insurance companies of this 
country are playing a vital role in the 


financing of the war. 
In the twelve months ended last June 


30 they increased their holdings of 
United States Government bonds by 
about $2,000,000,000. This represents 


slichtly more than one-tenth of the 
total increase in the amount of Gov- 
ernment debt in the hands of private 
investors during that year. It also rep- 
resents a very large part of the in- 
crease in the total assets of all life 
insyrance companies during this period. 

From the point of view of sound pub- 
lic finance the contribution being made 
by the insurance industry is greater even 
than these figures indicate in that Gov- 
ernment borrowing from life insurance 
companies is non-inflationary. If the 
Government’s budget deficit could be 
financed entirely by borrowing from in- 
vestors, such as insurance companies, 
there would be no problem of price in- 
flation and no need for price regulation. 

Relationship of Inflation to U. S. 

War Financing Policies 
There has been much discussion of 


this problem of inflation in recent years,. 


but there remains a great deal of popu- 
lar confusion as to the relationship of 
inflation to the Government’s policies 
in financing the war. However, a clear 
understanding of this relationship is es- 
sential to an appreciation of the role 
which the life insurance companies can 
and are playing in war finance. 

The Treasury’s budget deficit is the 
source of inflation. In the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942, that deficit was al- 
most 20 billion dollars. The deficit for 
the current fiscal year will be affected 
by the further action of Congress in 
increasing taxation and by the rate of 
war expenditures, but it will probably 
be about 35 to 40 billion dollars. 

The inflationary effect of the budget 
deficit can be understood most readily 
if one starts with expenditures. The 
Treasury is paying out billions of dol- 
lars each month for war materials and 
other expenses of government. Those 
dollars are paid out to people, and in 
the hands of the people they constitute 
purchasing power. Currently, almost one- 
half of the total national income is mon- 
ey disbursed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Now, on the other hand, purchasing 
power is reduced by payments made to 
the Treasury by the people out of their 
current income; that is, out of wages, 
salaries, rents, interest and profits cur- 
rently earned. These payments may be 
in the form of taxes paid or of money 
loaned, but their effect is to offset 
Treasury disbursements as far as public 
purchasing power is concerned. 

“Inflation” of Purchasing Power 

The difference between total disburse- 
ments by the Treasury and total col- 
lections from current income is the “in- 
flation” of purchasing power. It is cov- 
ered by selling Government securities 
to the banks and thus takes the form 
of expansion of bank credit. 

Inflation of purchasing power, how- 
ever, does not necessarily result in price 
inflation; that is, in a rise in the general 
level of commodity prices. In times of 
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By Dr. Harry C. Sauvain 


Professor of Finance, Indiana University, and Director of 
Life Officers Investment Seminar 


peace it is usually possible to expand 
production of goods and services to meet 
an increase in the demand so readily 
that there is little tendency to bid up 
prices. In time of war, though, it is 
different. Then production facilities are 
strained to the limit to provide the ma- 
terials and implements of war and it is 
not possible to increase the supply of 
goods available for purchase by the civ- 
ilian population. Rather, the contrary is 
true; the supply is reduced. If the in- 
fluences of expanded demand and re- 
duced supply are allowed to run un- 


DR. HARRY C. SAUVAIN 


checked, the result is inevitably a seri- 
ous price inflation. Inflationary public 
finance in wartime is a dangerous thing. 
Insofar as it cannot be avoided, it must 
be rigorously controlled. 

It is not necessary, however, that the 
budget be balanced by taxation in order 
to avoid inflation. Borrowing is non- 
inflationary provided that the money 
loaned to the Government comes out of 
current income. If it does, it decreases 
purchasing power in exactly the same 
manner as does taxation. One can’t 
spend money which is loaned to the 
Government. 

The inflationary kind of Government 
borrowing is from the commercial banks. 
When the Treasury sells bonds to the 
banks no one’s income is reduced in 
order to pay for them. The banks 
merely give the Treasury credit on their 
books for the payment; they merely 
write up deposits. 


Sales of U. S. Bonds to Companies 
Non- Inflationary 


The money loaned to the Government 
by the insurance companies, however, 
does actually come out of current in- 
come; it comes from premiums collected 
from policyholders. Policyholders may 
occasionally borrow from banks in order 
to pay premiums, but with few excep- 
tions premium payments reduce people’s 
purchasing power. This is the reason 





why the sale of Government bonds to 
insurance companies is non-inflationary. 
And the fact that it is non-inflationary 
is the reason it is particularly important 
in this period of huge Government bud- 
get deficits. 

It may be worth noting, though, that 
the life insurance companies could con- 
ceivably pursue too vigorously a policy 
of investing in governments as far as 
inflation is concerned. These compa- 
nies have regularly supplied a consider- 
able volume of capital to private busi- 
ness. If they invested in Government 
bonds to such an extent as to fail to 
continue to supply these capital require- 
ments the capital would have to be pro- 
vided from some other source and that 
would probably involve the expansion 
of bank credit directly or indirectly. 

Suppose, for example, a life insur- 
ance company refused upon maturity to 
refinance a small mortgage loan to an 
industrial company because it wanted to 
put the money in Government bonds. 
The company might go to a commercial 
bank and borrow the money to pay off 
the insurance company. The net result 
would be (a) it has permitted the Treas- 
ury to avoid expansion of bank credit 
by sale of securities to banks to the ex- 
tent that it bought bonds with the pro- 
ceeds of the loan, and (b) it has caused 
bank credit to be expanded by the 
amount of the bank loan to refinance its 
mortgage. It is the same as if the in- 
surance company had refinanced the 
mortgage loan and not bought the Gov- 
ernment bonds. 





Dr. Harry C. Sauvain 
Dr. Harry C. Sauvain, after being 
granted three degrees by New York 
University, served as an instructor 
and assistant professor of finance 
with that college, teaching mostly be- 
ing done in the Wall Street division. 
He is author of “America’s Experi- 
ence as a Creditor Nation.” In Sep- 
tember, 1941, he was elected secretary 
of the Indiana Commission for Finan- 
cial Institutions. The Life Officers 
Investment Seminar, of which he is a 
director, has had among its students 
many well-known figures in the in- 

vestment end of life insurance. 











A similar result would be obtained in- 
directly if the industrial company bor- 
rowed from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The RFC obtains its funds 
by the sale of securities and any excess 
over the amount taken by other in- 
vestors must be absorbed by the banks. 
Suppose this hypothetical concern re- 
financed by the sale of a bond issue. 
Insofar as its bonds were bought by 
banks, bank credit would be expanded. 
Insofar as they were bought by non- 
banking investors, these investors would 
have less money to put in Government 
bonds. 

Should Resist Pressure 

Thus, from the point of view of sound 
public finance and the problem of in- 
flation, it is desirable that life insurance 
companies resist any inclination from 
within or pressure from without to go 
to extremes in buying Government 


=—=—. 


bonds. Legitimate and essential needs 
of private business should be provided 
for. The public interest will be served 
by investing only the excess of funds 
over these requirements in Government 
obligations. 

To divert funds into Governments even 
to this extent presents a serious problem 
from the point of view of company man- 
agements. It is, briefly, the problem 
of reconciling the rate of return cur- 
rently available on Government bonds 
with the rate of interest on policy re- 
serves assumed in policy contracts, 

This difficulty appears in its simplest, 
form in relation to new insurance, The 
maximum yield obtainable on long-term 
taxable Government securities is about 
21%4% and the return on short maturities 
is considerably less. On the other hand, 
many companies are writing new insur- 
ance on the basis of an assumed rate of 
interest on policy reserves of 3%. Such 
companies, obviously, cannot earn their 
assumed rate on policy reserves invest- 
ed in Government bonds. Even those 
companies operating on an assumed rate 
of 2%4% can hardly realize that rate on 
Government bonds after allowance for 
some diversification of maturities and 
for investment expenses. 

The deficiency in the yield on new 
policy reserves invested in Governments 
may, of course, be offset to some extent 
by higher yields on other investments. 
This modifies the problem but doesn’t 
alter the fact that the placing of a larger 
proportion of new investment money in 
Government bonds will make it increas- 
ingly difficult to earn assumed rates on 
policy reserves and probably impossible 
to earn the margins in excess of these 
rates which have been customary in the 
past. 

The problem of yield on Governments, 
however, is broader than merely that of 
obtaining an adequate return on new 


investments representing reserves on 
new policies. It affects all policy re- 
serves. 


By far the greater part of all life in- 
surance reserves are invested in bonds 
and mortgages which have definite ma- 
turity dates and which frequently are 
subject to regular amortization of prin- 
cipal. Thus, the investment portfolio 1s 
constantly turning over as old bonds 
and mortgages mature and new invest: 
ments are made. This old money, was 
for the most part invested in private 
obligations which afforded yields of 4 to 
6%, and sometimes even more. Because 
interest rates in general have declined 
so drastically in the last decade, the 
principal of matured investments can be 
reinvested in private obligations only at 
much lower yields. For this reason, the 
average rate of return obtained on total 
investments by the insurance industry 
has declined seriously in recent years. 


Low Yield on Governments 


Now the requirements of war finance 
are accentuating this trend. The amount 
of private indebtedness in this country 
is declining and even if the insurance 
companies continue to meet in full the 
essential capital requirements of private 
borrowers, their purchases of Govern- 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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What can WE do for YOU? 


In these days of priorities, rations, war clauses, enlistments and a host of other 
problems MINUTES are more important than ever before. 


The services you are accustomed to extending to your clients must be cur- 
tailed unless you can pass along part of the load. 


Our general agencies are ready and anxious to help you solve some of the 
Life Insurance problems which confront you today. 


The NATIONAL LIFE is one of the lowest net cost companies in the busi- 
ness. Typical Vermont conservatism has enabled the Company to show an 
enviable dividend history but has not prevented the National from being as pro- 
gressive and liberal as is consistent with sound management. 


YOU ARE NO FURTHER FROM US THAN YOUR TELEPHONE 


(See “National Life” in your ‘phone book) 
Call today and let us help you to serve your clients. 





NATIONAL LIFE cuss Seki: VERMONT 
COMPANY MONTPELIER 
PURELY ‘MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 
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GRANDFATHER to GRANDCHILD 
GIFTS — with EXAMPLE 


Partner, H. S. Vail & Sons, Representing Northwestern Mutual Life, Chicago 


You have asked me to illustrate with 
an actual case, successfully consummated, 
the gift idea 
which we have developed over the past 


grandfather-grandchild 


year or more and found extremely ef- 
fective as an interest-getting approach. 

Actually, as you will recogn‘ze, it is an 
extension and refinement of a previously 
accepted idea by grandparents and for- 
merly achieved through the funded life 
insurance trust. It is pertinent in any 
situation in which a grandparent has 
sufficient estate or income so that he or 
she has more than required by personal 
modest needs at advanced age. Such 
grandparents are keenly interested in 
making provision for grandchildren. 

It is our theory that there is not much 
purpose in a grandparent today trying to 
retain a substantial estate and attempt- 
ing to pass it on after he is through. 
He is far better off—as are his grand- 
children—if a procedure can be devel- 
oped by which he can liquidate his 
principal over his expectancy so that he 
doesn’t have to skimp along on an in- 
adequate income, meanwhile regener- 
ating principal through the use of life 
insurance. 





Concern of Grandparents 

\ grandparent is not greatly concerned 
with the welfare of grandchildren dur- 
ing the lifetime of his own children, but 
h's concern is for later—that there will 
be something left for the grandchildren 
to inherit from him by the time his 
estate is reduced by the second inroad 
of taxes (that is after his children have 
inherited and then die). We preach the 
doctrine to those people today that it is 
absolute suicide to maintain principal 
under previous conceptions. The two 
reasons they are afraid to use capital 
during their own life times are because, 
first they fear they may use it too fast, 
and second that there may, then, not be 
anything left for their heirs. By our 
method, herein illustrated, that contin- 
gency is provided for and a grandparent 
can afford to use his principal. 


Memorandum for Mr. John B. 
Grandfather 


The objective of our plan is to provide 
a means through which specific advan- 
tages can be gained, as follows: 

I. That each of the grandchildren may 
be used as an entity to take advantage 
of the specific gift tax exemption allow- 
able to individuals. Under the present 


John O. Todd, CLU 


John O. Todd, CLU, of H. S. Vail 
& Sons, representing the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, is a life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 

A graduate of Cornell, class of ’24, 
he entered life insurance in July, 
1926, with an Eastern company. In 
November, 1928, he started his own 
brokerage office. For a time he was 
with Clay Hamlin, and in December, 
1931, he joined the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in Minneapolis and was 
| there until June, 1938, at which time 
he became a partner in H. S. Vail 
& Sons. His partner is Malcolm 
D. Vail. 
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By John O. Todd, C. L. U. 


law this exemption is $4,000 each in any 
year, and under the new law it will 
probably be $3,000. 

II. To break down the income from 
property transferred among the grand- 
children as taxable entities, with the 
consequent very much lower income tax 
brackets. 

III. To provide a means by which 
through the accumulation of this income 
during the lifetimes of Mr. Grandfather’s 
children, the inroads of taxation against 
the principal of his estate and the es- 
tates of his children, can be repaired. 

IV. To provide a means. through 
which, in the event of the death of any 
of Mr. Grandfather’s children during the 
minority of their own children, assured 
incomes can be established for their 
children. 

V. To provide a means through which, 
in the event that Mr. Grandfather’s chil- 
dren survive the period of their own 
children’s minority, substantial liquid 
funds can be made available with which 
to meet their estate tax liabilities, on a 
basis that will make these funds in 
themselves non-taxable. 


Suggested Procedure 


It is specifically proposed that: 

(1) Mr. Grandfather, as the applicant, 
buy and pay the first premium on Or- 
dinary Life policies, with a premium of 
$2,000 each, on the life of each of his 
children, for the benefit of each of his 
grandchildren. (If desired, these insur- 
ance policies may be placed half on the 
life of Mr. Grandfather’s own child, and 
half on his or her husband or wife.) 

(2) Immediately after the purchase of 
the above-mentioned policies, they will 
be transferred by Mr. Grandfather, as a 
eift to each of his grandchildren. 

(3) In addition to the gift of Blank 
corporation stock in the amount of $3,000 
already given to each of his grandchil- 
dren, Mr. Grandfather maintain a sched- 


ule over a period of the next four years, 
of giving approximately $3,000 additional 
per year in Blank corporation stock to 
each of his grandchildren. 

(4) That Mr. Grandfather’s children 
establish savings accounts, for the bene- 
fit of their children, to which the divi- 





Moffett Studio 
JOHN O. TODD 


dends of the Blank Corporation § stock, 
when received, are deposited. 

(5) Commencing one year hence, the 
amount .of dividends thus far deposited 
to the above-mentioned accounts, be 
drawn by Mr. Grandfather’s children for 
the purpose of paying as much of the 
net premium on the insurance policies 
that Mr. Grandfather has given to his 


Schedule of Contemplated Gifts 


Total gifts 


Year for year 

Gift made so far in previous year.............+. $3,000 
1942 Proposed gift of new insurance...........¢.... 2,000 $2,000 
1943 Gatt oF Blank Corporation :Stothe. 605.219.6260. 4s 2,800 

Gift of cash to help pay net premium for 1943... 620 3,420 
1944 Gilt -ot Blank Corporation stock... 3.c.046502.2%% 3,200 

Gift of cash to help pay net premium for 1944... 600 3.800 
1945 Gift ot Blank Corporation Stock: «sc. 606.500: 3,000 

Gift of cash to help pay net premium for 1945... 300 3,300 
1946 Gift of Blank Corporation stock................ 3,000 3,000 

The Premium Structure on the Life Insurance During This 

Period Would be Running as Follows: 

Amount of Stock Estimated Net Paid by Mr.. aid by Chil- 
Year Transferred to Date Premium Payable Grandfather* dren’s Own Funds 
Prior $ 3,000 $2,000 $2,000 $ — 
1943 5,800 1,500 620 880 
1944 9,000 1,500 600 900 
1945 12,000 1,450 300 1,150 
1946 15,000 1,420 1,420 


*It should be observed that if in any year Mr. Grandfather decided not to make further 
transfers of stock, the insurance could be maintained in its entirety by Mr. Grandfather continuing 


ot make annual gifts of the amount shown in this column thereafter. 


Or, if he wished to make 


no further gifts, then the amount of the insurance could be reduced to the amount which could be 


maintained by the grandchild’s income as shown in the next column. 





SS 


grandchildren, as such dividends will 
cover. 

(6) In addition to the gift of stock, Mr 
Grandfather makes a gift to each of his 
grandchildren of an amount sufficient t5 
meet the difference between the net pre- 
mium and the amount available for pay- 
ment of premiums by Mr. Grandfather's 
children from the above accounts, 


Result of This Procedure 


Mr. Grandfather’s sons and daughters 
and sons and daughters in law, range 
in age from 26 to 34. The differences 
in age between them will make a slight 
difference in the amounts of insurance 
obtained for the prem‘ums involved. But 
your daughter, Mrs. , Who is age 
30, provides a good average, and to make 
our illustration simple, we will demon- 
strate the effect of the above-mentioned 
plan in the specific case of Barbara Jane, 
with her mother as the insured. : 

Provision would be made by amendment 
to Mr. Grandfather’s will to authorize 
the trustee thereunder to utilize income 
or principal being held for his grand- 
children, to pay premiums on any policies 
the grandchildren might own on the lives 
of their parents at the time of his death. 





Amount of Insurance 

The amount of insurance provided by 
this plan to each grandchild will be ap- 
proximately $85,000. The total amount 
of the contemplated gifts of stock to 
each is $15,000. The amount of cash 
contemplated to be donated by Mr. 
Grandfather to each of the grandchildren 
during the period, as shown above, totals 
$3,520. 

Thus, the actual removal from Mr. 
Grandfather’s estate is an aggregate of 
$18,520 for each of the grandchildren, 
plus the income thereon from the date 
of the gift. Assuming the $15,000 of 
stock to be earning a gross of 10%, 
and assuming Mr. Grandfather to be in 
a 66% income tax bracket, the loss of 
income to him would be a net of $500 
per year. Assuming Mr. Grandfather to 
be in a 50% estate tax bracket, the net 
value of the principal that would pass at 
his death would then be one-half of 
$18,520 or $9,260, plus one-half of the 
accumulations of $500 per year from 


now to the date of death. E 


By contrast, under the proposed ar- 
rangement, each grandchild will have a 
minimum of $15,000 being held in his 
name, and will have $1,500 per year ac- 
cumulating to his credit, i. e, nearly 
twice as much original principal, and 
three times as much in income, since 
income tax will be very nominal. By 
the use of the insurance principle, we 
are assured that by the time of the 
death of the grandchild’s parent, when- 
ever that may occur, the value of his 
accumulated income will not be less than 
$85,000. When these figures are multi- 
plied by the six grandchildren, it appears 
that by this process, over a period of 
the next five years, there is a transfer 
of $111,120, plus the income thereon 
during Mr. Grandfather’s remaining life- 
time, which, in the event of passage by 
inheritance, would have a value to the 
children of $55,560, and instead, by this 





process, has an ultimate value to the 
children of a total of $600,000. 

The factor of gain obvious here seems 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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A Fifteenth Anniversary Tribute 


On the occasion of our Fifteenth Anniversary, we are proud to 
present a progress report on the sturdy growth of Bankers National. 
With keen satisfaction we report (1) assets, surplus and insurance in 
force greater than ever; (2) new Ordinary paid-for 23% ahead of 
1941 up to September 1, with an average size policy running at $4,059 
this year, indicative of the sales alertness in wartime of a fine staff of 
fulltime producers. 














Appreciative of their loyalty, Bankers National has overlooked 
no opportunity to increase the salability of its contracts—and new 
policies will soon be ready for merchandising. We realize that agents, 
in interpreting the helping hand of insurance, must strive to make 
each call on prospects “consultations” rather than solicitations. 
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W. J. Sieger, Vice-President and : ep 
Insurance Company..Montelair, N. J. 


Superintendent of Agencies 
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‘Keep ’Em 
Rolling ”’ 


* 


Life Insurance protects 
the Home and aids the 
Nation. 





GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OPPOSITE INDEPENDENCE HALL 
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Millions See These Billboards — 
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People traveling about the streets of 
a number of cities—Chicago, particular- 
ly—are constantly being impressed with 
the fundamental appeal of life insur- 
ance on billboards with story told illu- 
minated in bright colors and displays 
apportioned to several sectors of the 


city. These billboards are the “rotating 
painted bulletins” of the Great-West 
Life. Each “painted bulletin” remains 


in a location for several months; then 
goes to another location and keeps on 
rotating until the main arterial routes 
are covered. In some cities the Great- 
West Life bulletin boards rotate through 
as many as six locations in a year. In 
instances 24 sheet posters are used ex- 
clusively; in others, painted bulletins; 
and in still others a combination of the 
two is used by the company. 

In Chicago where Earl M. Schwemm, 
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GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY Ent 

EARL M. SCHWEMM ACENCT — 1030 FIELO BUNOING 


¢ 





A FRIEND 


CLU, is agency manager, about 40 
boards of which 15 are illuminated, are 
generally shown in the period of from 
May 15 to June 15. However, a com- 
plete showing of eighty billboards, thirty 
of which are illuminated making for 
readability 24 hours a day, are generally 
displayed in Chicago between September 
10 and October 10, reason being that 
people are back from vacations by then, 
with weather good and the largest num- 
ber of readers from automobile, bus and 
street car traffic, and more people on the 
streets. 

Design and copy for the billboards, as 
a rule, lean to the emotional appeal, and 
natural color photography was _ intro- 
duced by the company for the first time 
in 1941. One unusually popular billboard 
depicts a boy and girl giving aid to a 
St. Bernard pup. The nurse’s apron on 
the little girl gives the poster a realis- 
tic, touching appeal. A reproduction of 
this and one of the other billboards ap- 
pear in this article. 
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 FFREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE CGOMPAN 


WINNIPEG 
CAMADA 


EARL M. SCHWEMM AGENCY + 1030 FIELD BLDG. 








Life Insurance National Advertising 


(Continued from Page 65) 


entitled, “To these four freedoms .. . 
add another.” 


Mutual Life, National Life of Vermont 


The Mutual Life undertook extensive 
field surveys during the early part of 
1942 and as a result of its studies 
launched a new and larger campaign of 
national advertising in June of this year. 
Its current greater advertising effort is 
definitely designed to be of increasing 
and direct help to the field force; to 
stress to the public the greater need for 
life insurance during these days of na- 
tional emergency and uncertainty, and, 
also, to convince the public that life in- 
surance and the Mutual Life are doing 
a socially desirable job. Its survey 
showed that the public tends to be alien- 
ated by advertisers who make extrava- 
gant claims as to the part they are 
playing in the war, and who yet are not 
directly connected with the war effort. 
The Mutual Life’s campaign is definite- 
ly keyed-in to the war effort and na- 
tional emergency, but does it by talking 
about what “other” people are doing. 
The advertisements are addressed to the 
big civilian war worker groups, such as 
“Dad, the man the army left behind,” 
“The man behind our three meals a 
day,” “Here is 1942’s5 woman of the 
year.” The copy points out that these 
groups have been exempt from military 
service because of their responsibilities. 
The general theme of the campaign be- 
ing, “The job is bigger now!”—that is, 
bigger for the civilian war worker and 


bigger for the life insurance business. 
The advertisements are directed pri- 
marily at what might be termed “mid- 
dle income market” and all of the ads 
feature the “4 new policies streamlined 
for wartime needs,” with a booklet of- 
fered, “What $10 a month in premiums 
can do today.” 

The National Life of Vermont has 
continued its basic theme as followed 
for the last seven years; namely, to 
make the company well known to as 
many people as possible and definitely to 
identify it with its Vermont background 
and position. The theme “Protecting 
the American Home,” is continued in 
each advertisement and the illustrations 
depict interesting and significant events 
in the early history and development of 
Vermont. The Starch readership studies 
indicate that the National Life’s adver- 
tising has been consistently well read 
and well identified. It has done a good 
job of giving individuality to the com- 
pany and the consistency of its plan 
and format has given valuable momen- 
tum and impact to the force of the cam- 
paign with each succeeding year. 


New England Mutual, Northwestern 
Mutual 


The New England Mutual’s main ad- 
vertising program continued in the Post, 
Time, Newsweek and college alumni pub- 
lications. The theme was geared, as in 
the previous twelve months, to the na- 
tional defense effort. The illustrations 
were attuned to the grimer spirit of the 


times; however, the copy tie-up was 
more vigorous, and advertisements used 
striking situations among the armed 
forces to point parallels with families 
on the home front. Two additional 
campaigns were used, with individualized 
treatment for each: one was a schedule 
in the Journal of the A. M. A., suggest- 
ing that it was necessary for doctors to 
provide their own social security, the 
other ran in Business Week and dealt 
exclusively with business insurance. In 
all three series the value of New Eng- 
land Mutual Career Underwriter serv- 
ice was stressed. 

The Northwestern Mutual continued 
its campaigns along much the same lines 
as has been followed in recent years. 
The logotype in all advertisements 
reads: “700,000 policyholders—We are 
The Northwestern Mutual,” and the copy 
emphasizes the importance of life insur- 
ance protection to families under present 
day conditions, and emphasizes why this 
company is still qualified to serve these 
needs. Each advertisement directs the 
reader to “see a Northwestern agent,” 
with supporting reasons. In addition to 
the basic campaign of full pages in the 
Saturday Evening Post, the company 
continued its special campaign to farm- 
ers, another in Nation’s Business fea- 
turing business insurance, and another 
in Fortune addressed to men _ with 
estates, and offering a booklet entitled, 
“Have you streamlined your estate?” 


Northwestern National, Pacific Mutual 


The purpose behind Northwestern Na- 
tional’s national advertising during the 
past year has continued to be the same 
as always—to build public confidence 


—=—= 


and good will. This company has lon 
considered its national advertising to b 
much more than a sales aid—it also Me 
the important function of reflecting the 
management’s attitudes and ideas z 
matters concerning its business which 
the insurance-owning public has both 

right and an increasing desire to knoe, 
With the onset of war this use of ad. 
vertising as a tool to reflect basic phil. 
osophies of management rather than just 
a sales tool has come sharply to ‘the 
fore in many industries which now have 
little or nothing to sell their Customers 
but much to tell them. 

Atypical example of Northwester 
National’s wartime advertising appeared 
in March issue of Time magazine, cap- 
tioned “How to Plan Your Life Insyr. 
ance in Time of War.” This advertise. 
ment starts as follows: “If you now 
have enough life insurance protection to 
keep your family on its feet financially 
in event of your death, we do not urge 
you to buy more at this time but recom. 
mend that you put the money you would 
normally invest in additional insurance 
into Defense Bonds. If your family js 
not so protected, it is your duty to your 
nation as well as to your dependents to 
do your best to insure against their be- 
coming a burden on others already car. 
rying their full share of war’s burden, 
There is only one way to do this— 
through life insurance.” 

Northwestern National feels that such 
messages, presented without embellish. 
ment and keyed to current conditions, 
are very much worth while. This con- 
cept of advertising as primarily a means 
of conveying information of interest and 
value to the reader, rather than as a 
means of selling him something, makes 
advertising perform an even greater 
service in these times, because the war 
has intensified the public’s problems as 
well as its desire for sound help and 
practical guidance on a subject of vital 
importance, such as life insurance, 

The Pacific Mutual has continued its 
effective newspaper and national pub- 
lication advertising in Fortune. Some of 
the advertising has been keyed-in very 
directly to the war situation. One news- 
paper advertisement, for instance, is en- 
titled, “One soldier isn’t an army,” and 
the advertisement points out that a sol- 
dier is a military unit—part of an army 
for defense, and that in the same way 
one type of life insurance is not ade- 
quate personal defense. The ad then 
goes on to show the company’s conveni- 
ent 5-way plan for personal defense. The 
advertisement also has a boxed para- 
graph pointing out Pacific Mutual’s role 
in national defense. “Insurance has 
helped make the country strong ... and 
only a strong people can maintain a 
strong defense permanently,” the adver- 
tisement states. Another advertisement 
in Fortune is entitled, “One battleship 
isn’t a fleet,” and the advertisement de- 
velops the thought that men who have 
enough life insurance are often not pro- 
tected against other common hazards, 
and then presents the 5-way plan for 
personal defense. 


Penn Mutual 

During recent years the national ad- 
vertising of the Penn Mutual Life has 
emphasized the vital role played by life 
insurance and the life insurance agent 
under the present-day economic condi- 
tions. A temporary departure was made 
from this program during the early part 
of 1942 in order that all their publicity 
might tie in with special activities 0! 
their agency force—such as the effort 
to develop the life insurance market 
among women and policyholders’ servic 
plans. This Fall, however, their regular 
program will be resumed with a series 
of monthly Saturday Evening Post ad- 
vertisements showing life insurances 
contribution to national security and to 
the war program. The copy will con- 
tinue to appear’ over the signature 0! 
John A. Stevenson, president, and a cul 
of Mr. Stevenson will also appear. 


Phoenix Mutual, Prudential 


Of all the life insurance advertisers, 
the Phoenix Mutual has been the most 
consistent in its appeal and form 0! 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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Using these four low premium policies as a spearhead, our 
Field Underwriters are attacking on all fronts to keep a war- 
conscious America sold on the never-so-urgent need for life 


insurance: 


Modified Life Policy 


aan — . 

wants an iImsurance program but 
lacks funds sufficient for life or en- 
dowment plans 


can qualify for at least a $5,000 
for the policy Y) the 
wants a premium lower for the first 


whe 3 years. Then dividends help keep 


the premium at a low level. 


‘& 


*| has an adequate pension or retire- 


/' whe ment income, but needs extra pro- 
tection now. Policy convertible to 
| anniversary nearest Age 60. 











3 The “Double Protection” Policy 4 The Family Income Policy 


wants a regular life plan but needs , ; =e 
p needs maximum protection while his 

more protection than he currently . 
children are dependent, and there- 


he i pre 
fer th can pay for on that basis fer th after less protection 


| on" w h T to Age 65 and {a ——- ; 
/ oa ar ‘een 85 jamioedioat / er has an obligation decreasing each 
P ead whe year for a certain period, such as a 


a lower rate than if policies were 
| _ mortgage. 
|_purchased separately. 


1843 ***1943 
Sls coming —Onr 100 Anniversary 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
a OY a hea Lewis W. Douglas, Peaident” 


















1843- First Policy Issued + + 1942- More than 900,000 Policyholders 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
> 1 USE It 


By ‘illiam A. Gee, CLU, 
New York Life, Los Angeles 


My first thought regarding Social Se- 
curity as a sales tool was in connection 
with service calls. Every agent is 
familiar with the call preceded by a 
letter, solely to offer the services of the 
company to a policyholder. On making 
the call and finding no obvious service, 
unless the insured could be persuaded 
to cooperate as to the purpose of the 
interview—sometimes difficult when you 
are a total stranger—an offer to give 
him real information he could use took 
me past that awkward moment and gave 
me a logical reason for discussing addi- 
tional insurance even though making an 
announced service call. A discussion of 
Social Security benefits seemed to me 
the answer for this particular situation. 

Use of Social Security benefits in this 
connection was so satisfactory that in 
place of its being a device for one par- 
ticular situation it gradually became one 
of my best approaches and I now use 
it, not only in new solicitation on every 
occasion where a man is covered under 
the act, but also for call-backs on old 
policyholders who have felt they were 
through buying insurance, at least for 
the present. 

The next step was to get a short illus- 
tration of the benefits to the insured, a 
logical step in the direction. of putting 
the man in the market, or at least into a 
discussion of his set-up. This was ac- 
complished by a letter-size sheet, having 
one one side in plain words exactly what 
Social Security benefits are available at 
retirement, and the survivorship bent- 
fits to his family in the event of his 
death before retirement. A graph on 
the opposite side furnishes a clearer pic- 
ture than mere words can do. 


Procedure in Every Case 

My procedure in every case is to sit 
down with the prospect (and his wife, 
whenever possible), and each of us fills 
out one of these forms. This gets the 
prospect into action, which is precisely 
where I want him—and gives me a com- 
pleted form for my own future use. Each 
computation is explained in detail before 
proceeding to the next one. When this 
page is completed and understood, I 
explain that in order to have a clear pic- 
ture of the benefits we had best fill 
in the graph on the back side of the 
sheet. This graph illustrates the years 
horizontally and, vertically, the monthly 
incomes to the family. Inasmuch as we 
are showing the survivorship benefits 
in the event of the death of the worker 
in the current year I consider it impor- 
tant to have the actual dates printed, in 
at least five year intervals, on this graph. 
\gent and prospect now plot in the age 
of the widow in 1942 and the amount of 
monthly income to her and to the chil- 
dren until they reach age 18, and, if 
the man is fully insured, the monthly 
income to the widow starting at age 65. 
When this is completed we proceed to 
the upper left hand corner of the page 
where we cover the prospect’s own re- 
tirement. 


First Query About Income 


The first question as to the amount 

income desired is now asked. “How 
much monthly income do you want, for 
yourself, at age 65?” I do not care 
what figure he uses as I am only in- 
terested in finding the amount of his 
present life insurance. If the answer is 
$200 per month we both write that 
figure in the space indicated and proceed 
to the next line where we fill in the 


amount of monthly income at 65, from 
Social Security, which we have com- 
puted on the front of the sheet. 

The next line is for the amount of 
monthly income his present life insur- 
ance will provide at age 65. I now ask 
the question:—‘Mr. Prospect, perhaps 
your present life insurance plus this 
Social Security Income will provide this 
$200. Do you know how much income 
your present life insurance will give you 
at age 65? You would like to know, 


WILLIAM A. GEE 


If the interview has 


wouldn’t you?” 
run smoothly to this point there is 
normally no difficulty in securing a 
“Yes” to these questions. The easiest 
method of listing his present insurance, 
without asking for the policies them- 
selves, is to ask: “About how old were 
you when you bought your first policy? 
What kind is it? What amount is it?” 
And so on until they are all listed. I 
then calculate the amount of income this 
insurance will provide and enter the 
amount in the space indicated. This is 
an excellent time to congratulate the 
prospect on his present policies and 
especially on the income they will give 
him. This is information he does not 
know or had forgotten. 


Reaching Goal for Adequate Insurance 


It is not difficult to get a man en- 
thusiastic over the benefits of Social 
Security, particularly when you explain 
that he has not paid more than $30 a 
year to date. After developing this en- 
thusiasm I then explain that in order 
for him or his family to enjoy these 
benefits they must qualify themselves by 
having a supplementary income, either 
from life insurance or general estate. 
He himself must retire from work and 
his widow and children cannot earn $15 





William A. Gee, CLU, of Los} 
Angeles branch of the New York | 
| Life, is’ one of the most successful | 
|users of Social Security approach. A 
| graduate of the University of Califor- | 
/nia he is a member of the company’s | 
| 1942 Top Club; and for the past de- | 
|cade has been selling insurance in | 
Whittier, Cal. | 





or more in any month if they wish to 
receive these monthly incomes. I ex- 
plain further that Social Security will 
not do an adequate job either for him- 
self or his family—quoting A. J. Alt- 
meyer, chairman of the Social Security 
Board, “That it is only a solid footing 
on which to achieve security’—nor can 
he buy enough life insurance from his 
earnings to do an adequate job, but the 
combination of the amount of life in- 
surance he can afford to buy plus the 
Social Security benefits will provide a 
minimum income for both. Since the 
monthly incomes from Social Security 
are fixed, as to time and amount, and 
cannot be changed, the only logical thing 
to do is to coordinate his life insurance, 
on an income basis, with the Social 
Security benefits. 


Monthly Basis Set-Up 


Now that I know the face amount of 
life insurance owned, I mentally de- 
cide how I will suggest setting it up on 
a monthly basis for his family. If the 
amount is small it must of necessity be 
used for a clearance and readjustment 
fund. If for sufficient amount to do 
these jobs and also to provide a mini- 
mum income until the children are edu- 
cated, this suggestion is made, and if 
the present insurance is of a sizable 
amount a life income to the wife is 
suggested. After the suggestion has 
been made I proceed to plot in on the 
graph the monthly income from insur- 
ance, either on the same sheet that con- 
tains the monthly incomes from Social 
Security or on a new sheet, if a rear- 
rangement seems indicated. 

The complete picture will normally fall 
short of the minimum incomes that the 
man would like to provide for his family 
so another graph is made illustrating 
what a family income contract would 
do to increase the income while the 
children are young, and fill the gap be- 
tween the time the youngest child is 18 
years old and the time when the widow 
attains the age of 65. Unless a man 
already owns a family income policy, 
my experience has been that it is the 
logical and easiest contract to sell in this 
particular situation. In most cases the 
contract with the twenty-year income 
period is used in order to provide an 
adequate income to the widow until 
age 65. 

Graph Remains in Evidence 


From here the usual methods of clos- 
ing are employed either on assent or 
submit basis. However, if they do not 
work, all is not lost because I have 
found that, unlike the usual written 
proposal that is tucked away after the 
interview, this graph will remain in 
evidence, and the prospect and his wife 
will go over it even when the agent is 
gone. In some cases where it has been 
difficult to secure a decision, or on de- 
livery when proposing additional 
amounts, I leave one or more blank 
graphs and suggest that the man work 
with them himself. It is human nature 
for a male to work a problem and the 
results from these tactics have been 
most gratifying. 


Summary of Reasons for S. S. Approach 


In conclusion I submit the Social Se- 
curity approach for the following rea- 
sons: 

birst: As an attention and interest- 
getter. Where is the man who has been 
paying for something on the installment 
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Financing the War 


(Continued from Page 82) 


ment bonds must under present cond: 
tions constitute an increasingly larg 
proportion of new investments. Becayg. 
of the low yield on Governments the 
effect is further to reduce the average 
vield on policy reserves. 

Difficult as this problem may be, there 
can be no evasion of the requirement of 
increasingly large investment in Govern. 
ment bonds. Patriotism demands it and 
from the inflation viewpoint, it is to the 
interest of the life insurance business 
It is hard to imagine any economic de- 
velopment which would do more to cause 
the surrender of life insurance policies 
more to destroy the public’s confidence 
in the protection afforded by life insur. 
ance, and more to jeopardize the future 
of the industry than a pronounced and 
sustained rise in the price level. This 
consideration alone is sufficient to com. 
pel every company to invest in Goverp. 
ment bonds as heavily as its circum. 
stances will permit. 

There has been some discussion of 
the development of a special type of 
Treasury obligation designed expressly 
for insurance companies. The thought 
has been that such an issue might con- 
tain terms which would be more attrac- 
tive to insurance investors than the reg- 
ular Treasury offerings for public sub- 
scription. 

Thus, it has been suggested that an 
issue of extremely long-term, or even 
perpetual, bonds might be offered bear- 
ing an interest rate in excess of the 
24% available currently on 30 year ma- 
turities. A 3% rate has been mentioned 
and it has been argued that the Treas- 
ury has an obligation to give the in- 
surance companies a rate of interest 
consistent with the assumed rate on 
policy contracts. 

All this is largely wishful thinking, 
There is little advantage to the Treas- 
ury in extending maturities beyond 30 
vears—certainly not enough to warrant 
the offering of a materially higher yield. 
Whether the Treasury has a moral obli- 
gation to offer bonds on terms which 
permit the companies to earn their as- 
sumed rate of interest is an idle ques- 
tion. At the present time it has no poli- 
tical obligation to do so. The Treasury 
may be expected to finance this war on 
the best possible terms for the Govern- 
ment and to pay no more for money 
than it has to pay in the open market. 


Companies Must Do Their Part 


As far as the investment of insurance 
company reserves is concerned the war 
has accentuated earlier adverse trends. 
There seems little likelihood that these 
trends will be ameliorated in the near 
future. The life companies must do 
their part in financing the war regard- 
less of the effect on their investment 
income. Eventually, perhaps, the prob- 
lem of a declining rate of return will 
have to be solved by further substantial 
readjustments in the financial structure 
of the life insurance business. 


plan, perhaps for five and one-half years, 
who is not interested in knowing the 
benefits he may get some day for his 
money ? 

Second: As an_ information-getter. 
What other approach, and_ particularly 
one where life insurance is not men- 
tioned, will give as painlessly the names 
and dates of birth of every member 0! 
the family, the amount of earnings for 
the last five years, and the amount of 
life insurance owned? 

Third: As a problem fixer. Show me 
an approach and interview that will fix 
the problem of income, both to a man 
and his family, more forcefully than a 
graphic outline of Social Security bene- 
fits in combination with his present life 
insurance. 

Fourth: As a prestige builder. Quali- 
fying yourself as a competent agent with 
the prospect is, to me, more important 
than qualifying the prospect. The latter 
is simple with this approach, An in- 
telligent discussion of Social Security 
should certainly qualify you with the 
prospect. 
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EVERYTHING IN LIFE DEPENDS 
ON CONTINUOUS INCOME 


THE INCOME OF EVERY WORKING MAN AND 
WOMAN should be protected by Accident and 
Health insurance. 


A CONTINENTAL CASUALTY “Super Apex” 
Policy pays for life for loss of time by either 
sickness OY accident 


Class A Annual Premium $42.50—Pays $100.00 each month 


Class A = 
Class A ” 


$150.00 “ ™ 
$200.00 “ “™ 


“— $63.75— “ 
“~— $85.00— “ 


The Continental write all forms of A. & H. cover- 
age—Time loss indemnity—Hospitalization— 
Reimbursement of Medical Expense—such as 
Physician, Surgeon, nurse, x-ray, anaesthetics, 
laboratory, and operating room fees. A policy 
for every man—woman—and child—ages 1 to 
70. All CONTINENTAL CASUALTY policies 


written today cover injury caused by war or 


any act of war. 


Accident and 


Health Insurance underwritten 


properly stays and pays. 


We invite you to visit our New York 


office 75 
BArclay 


Fulton Street or call us at 
7-2740 for a complete kit. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


EASTERN AND METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENTS 


75 Fulton Street 


ALL FORMS 


Telephone: Barclay 7-2740 


OF CASUALTY INSURANCE 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 
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Groenke’s First 


Were So He Could Pay 


Own Premiums 


A banker suggested life insurance as 
a career for A. Robert Groenke, one of 
leading agents of Mutual Benefit, and 
he was “super-induced” to enter the 
business by the veteran Sam Sturm of 
the J. S. Drewry & Co. agency, Cincin- 
nati, who sold him $10,000 of life insur- 
ance and a job of selling it so he could 
pay the premiums. Prior to 1925 he had 
worked for the American Can Co, 
Stromberg-Electric, Ernst & Ernst (ac- 
countants) and had also been a partner 
in a public accounting firm. 

His first contact with J. S. Drewry 
came through Community Chest work 
some twenty years ago when Mr. 
Drewry was chairman of a special gifts 
committee. Mr. Groenke asked to be 
given the names of people from whom 
other workers shied either because they 
were difficult to handle or were not in 
sympathy with the Chest idea. He did 
a good job and repeated his cooperation 
in many future drives. That impressed 
Drewry. 

Made a List of 800 Corporation 
Officers 

When Mr. Groenke joined the Cin- 
cinnati agency he made a list of more 
than 800 officers of corporations whose 
ratings were better than $100,000. He 
didn’t know. the people, but he selected 
them as the group he wanted to deal 
with. He has made a considerable por- 
tion of them his customers and he has 
done a type of tax and estate service 
work which places him in a position 
where more people want to consult him 
than he can accommodate. 


It follows that his business is of a 
high type. He regularly prepays most 
of his cases and his declination rate is 
extremely low. Since 1933 when he paid 
for his first $1,000,000 he has not ranked 
below nine—most often in the first five 
—on the honor roll of his company. 
Since 1925 his annual Mutual Benefit 
production has averaged more than 
$700,000 on about forty lives. 

Mr. Groenke has been a member of 
the Life Underwriters Association since 
he came into the life insurance business, 








Canada at War 
(Continued from Page 36) 


agents has been at a pretty low ebb. 
When the war started there was much 
talk of the possibility that our economic 
system could not stand the ravages of 
another conflict. The ability of the 
companies themselves to meet the severe 
strain of another war was questioned. 
The inflation bogey was often raised. 
To assist in allaying the fears of their 
agents and, through the agents to bol- 
ster the confidence of the public gener- 
ally, the companies pointed to their ex- 
perience in the last war. They also 
stressed the fact that it is the patriotic 
duty of every Canadian to maintain con- 
fidence in his country and its institu- 
tions. Company advertising and_ sales 
literature were directed to assist in 
building morale. Institutional advertis- 
ing, as described by Ford S. Kumpf 
in his article, was of immeasurable as- 
sistance in this endeavor. F 
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Sales As Agent 





A. ROBERT GROENKE 


and has shared in its activities. He has 
continued doing Community Chest work, 
and in the past he has been a worker 
in such organizations as the Cincinnati 
Club, Kenwood Country Club, and has 
accomplished results gratifying to all of 
those interested. 

His general agent says of him: “An 
indication of the courage which Mr. 
Groenke possesses, and which he brought 
into this business, is reflected in the 
type of work he asked for in connection 
with the Community Chest—a job that 
the other fellow liked to side-step—and 
also in his willingness to tackle execu- 
tives in the larger corporations whom he 
didn’t know and who didn’t know him. 
That he did so successfully proves an 
ability to approach people, to get them 


to look at what he has to show and hear | 


what he has to say.” 

Mr. Groenke has won membership in 
the “National Associates,” a company 
honor group composed of top leaders, 
in each of the four years the organiza- 
tion has existed. He served as vice- 
president of the group in 1940 and presi- 
dent in 1941, 


Risk Selection 


(Continued from Page 94) 
from the field, he may approach maxi- 
mum proficiency. 

When thinking of proficiency, I al- 
ways recall the case of Bill Klem, the 
old National League umpire, although 
I doubt that his perfection record is 
quite the type to which the home office 
underwriter should aspire. Klem, upon 
retiring from active service a few years 
ago, was quoted as saying that in all 
his years of umpiring he had made only 
two mistakes. He went on to explain 
that on two occasions the president of 
his league, upon subsequently reviewing 
the situations, reversed his decisions. 
“But,” said the veteran umpire, “even 
those two decisions should not have been 
reversed. I was really right.” 

Since we are human beings, total per- 








fection is probably unattainable. But, 
by working together, by constantly real- 
izing that we are an underwriting team 
with one common purpose, we may come 
close. 
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Writing College Students 
Gave Paul B. Banks 
His Start 


Paul B. Banks, CLU, Equitable Soci- 
ety, Philadelphia, a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, is an example 
of what can be done by an insurance 
agent who keeps in touch with the men 
he insured at the start of his career and 
keeps on insuring them as they grow 
in economic stature. Of 300 students 
who were insured by him and who still 
have policies fifty of them eventually 
settled in Philadelphia. Before moving 
vA Philadelphia Mr. Banks was located 
in Scranton, Pa. 


Many Students Entered Engineering 
Fie 


Discussing his experience with college 
men, he said to The Gold Book: 

“Having entered the life insurance 
business right out of college in 1922 
I was naturally turning to the source 
when I felt I had the greater interest 
and knowledge of the group involved, 
and my first year’s experience was con- 


fined chiefly to Penn State and Lehigh. 
I secured a roster of the senior class, 
which was very simple to do as they 
were always listed in a book form by 
the close of the first semester. I then 
transcribed each name and local address 
on individual cards and set up this file 
in geographical location, with particular 
emphasis on the engineering students 
to be called on first. This was impor- 
tant because at that time most engineer- 
ing students were sought after by large 
corporations, such as General Electric, 
Westinghouse and others, and the na- 
ture of their occupation, for the first 


Robert L. Hogg 


(Continued from Page 92) 


erating with the Government to facili- 
tate keeping in force, through pay allot- 
ments, insurance on the lives of those 
who are taken prisoner and in expedit- 
ing the payment of claims when policy- 
holders are killed in action. 





All-out Cooperation 


As a further evidence of the all-out 
cooperation which the institution of life 
insurance is extending to our Govern- 
ment in the war effort there recently 
was formed a joint committee composed 
of representatives of various company 
Organizations and representatives of the 
field forces. This committee has as its 
purpose the unified direction and central 
Planning of life insurance cooperation in 
the war effort. It is felt that this com- 
mittee will do much to augment the al- 
ready substantial contributions being 
made by life insurance companies and 
life insurance agents. 

_In addition to these tangible contribu- 
tions, the sale of life insurance and the 
payment of premiums on insurance al- 
teady in force operate to reduce the 
lunds otherwise available for the pur- 
chase of consumer goods and so act as 
a brake on inflation. With the return 
of peace, funds so accumulated through 
life insurance will be available to serve 
as a cushion against a post-war depres- 
sion. Also with the return of peace and 
the reduction of Government expendi- 
tures for armament, the funds of the 
life insurance companies will again be 
Iree to flow into the channels of private 
industry and enable it to resume pro- 
duction in the manner which has given 
our country the highest standard of liv- 
Ing in the world. 


few years after graduation, with these 
companies, would naturally give them an 
occupational rating for at least disabil- 
ity benefits and accidental death benefits. 

“With this list carefully planned I 
would go to the college in question 
shortly before Easter holiday vacation, 
as I found that a great many students 
relied on their parents’ advice and want- 
ed their consent before making a final 
decision, and by interesting them just 
before they went home for vacation I 
was in a better position than by con- 
tacting them by letter later on. 


His Approach 


“My usual approach was for a policy 
of $2,500 face amount, with additional 
benefits, on the 20-Payment Life plan, 
which I learned after brief experience, 
was the most popular plan known to the 


parents, and this policy was offered with 
a temporary term premium dating from 
perhaps May 1 until July 31, which would 
normally run around $3. The results 
of these solicitations really established 
me in the business at that time, and no 
business I have written since has ever 
prospered so well, as I believe that bet- 
ter than 90% of it is still on the books 


after a lapse of fifteen or eighteen 
years. 
“When I moved to Philadelphia in 


1928, I naturally found a great many of 
these students who had preceded me in 
moving to a large industrial center, and, 
of course, I proceeded to track them 
down diligently, as I was a stranger in 
Philadelphia when I arrived. 

“This early work has been most ro- 
mantic in its benefits to me as I have 
made permanent plans out of a great 
many of these students who have as- 
sumed responsible positions in business 
and indutrial life. The most recent il- 
lustration occurred less than one week 
ago when a student I insured under this 
plan while at Lehigh in his senior year 
for a total of $4,000 of insurance in 1925, 
called me by telephone to the effect that 
he was buying a new home and the re- 
sult was I placed the mortgage through 
my company involving an equal amount 
of life insurance to cover the transac- 
tion. This represents the fifth time I 








PAUL B. BANKS 


have written insurance on this same 

man, and so the story goes and I trust 
é : ; 7 £ 

will continue to go in the future. 








A. A. Rydgren, President 


Putting P ROFIT into professional service 


 Dseaisinsaiiaer AMERICAN’S new Life Income Agency 

Contract meets the needs of the permanent full-time agent and 
overcomes the objections of the old style contract. Under the new 
contract, the agent’s income— 


Climbs faster in early years. 
Shows less fluctuation in economic cycles. 
Offers liberal compensation for service. 
Continues to climb after ten years. 


Stays up in retirement years. 


By being scientifically designed to gear in more closely with the 
duties of today’s life underwriter, this progressive new contract 
makes it profitable for him to render professional client-building 
service. And it provides enviable security in later years. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President 
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Lasting Peace 


By Robert L. Hogg 


Assistant General Counsel 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


The successful prosecution of the war 
task of the 
f life 


is the paramount nation 


insurance, 


and the institution ¢ 
through its personnel and resources, is 
making substantial contributions to our 
country’s efforts to assure victory and 
lasting peace. These war efforts typify 
the basis of the business, for the ideal 
of common security, which has been the 
goal of the business in times of peace, 
is today the goal for which the United 
Nations are fighting. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find that life insurance 
men are already on the job and that 
they and the institutions they 
represent have made, and are making, 
important contributions to the war ef- 
fort. It is gratifying to summarize 
briefly some of these contributions, both 
as a record of what has been done and 
as an incentive to even greater eftorts 
in the future. 

There was a time when battles were 
won and wars decided by man power 
alone. If this were true today, China 
would before now have conquered Japan 
and Russia have repulsed Germany. But 
today war requires more than man 
power: it requires guns, tanks, air- 
planes, ships and all of the products of 
an industrial civilization. The capacity 
of the United States to satisfy these 


which 


requirements is what makes this coun- 
try so strong a factor in the present war. 


Use of Life Company Assets in 
Wartime Finance 


Life insurance has played a spectacu- 
lar role in the development of this ca- 
pacity and its effective utilization for 
war purposes. A tabulation of the assets 
of almost any life insurance company 
will reveal the extent to which life in- 
surance has provided the funds which 
have made possible our industrial devel- 
opment and marshalling of resources for 
war service. The 1941 statement of one 
typical company shows forty-seven sep- 
arate investments in essential war in- 
dustries. These investments are not of 
recent origin, but represent funds which 
have been contributed over a period of 
years to build up the industries which 
are today so vital. At the end of 1941, 
life insurance had invested approximate- 
ly $10,700,000,000 in corporate securities. 
We have, therefore, played our part in 
furnishing to our nation materials with 
which to fight. 

Wartime finance and its problems are 
not novelties to life insurance companies. 
As early as the Civil War, the compa- 
nies assumed an important role in mak- 
ing funds available for the Government 
and in assisting in the post-war recon- 
struction of our economic life. In the 
critical period from 1865 to 1870, many 
of the leading companies had approxi- 


mately 25% of their assets invested in 
Government obligations. In subsequent 
vears of peace and retirement of most 
of the public debt this figure declined 
and at the end of 1916 life companies 
held only slightly more than $1,500,000 
of such. securities. However, with the 
advent of World War I the companies 


again responded to the call of their 
Government for funds and at the end 
of 1918 held in their portfolios some 
three-quarters of a billion dollars of 


Government obligations—a'most 12% of 
their total assets. 

Government Security Investments 

In the present war, the role of life 
insurance companies. promises to be even 
more impressive. Many companies are 
investing in Government obligations a 
major part of their premium incomes. 
One company has announced that its 
entire premium income would be so in- 
vested. _At the end of 1941, admitted 
assets of United States legal reserve life 
Insurance companies totaled approxi- 
mately $32,650,000,000. At that time over 
21% of these assets—approximately $7,- 
000,000,000—were invested in Govern- 
ment securities. During the first seven 
months of 1942, an additional $800,000,000 
has been so invested by life insurance 
companies, making a total of approxi- 
mately $7,800,000,000 as of July 31. In 
August, according to the Treasury De- 
partment, insurance companies purchas- 
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ed over $750,000,000 of the 
“tap” issue. 

The purchase of Government obliga- 
tions by the companies is by no means 
the only way in which life insurance has 
contributed to Government finance, Life 
insurance agents are rendering services 
of inestimable value in promoting the 
sale of war bonds to individuals, 


Large Number of Life Men in 
U. S. Services 

Lest it be thought that the contribr- 
tion of life insurance has been wholly 
on the material side some mention 
should be made of the many men in 
both home office and field who are oc- 
cupying important posts in all branches 
and grades of the services. Many of 
these men had long held reserve com- 
missions in anticipation of an emergency 
Others, at great personal sacrifice, have 
volunteered their services in order to 
make their experience and ability ayail- 
able to their country. 

As in 1918, the insurance fraternity 
has cooperated closely with the Federal 
Government in connection with the Gov- 
ernment’s life insurance program for 
men in service. Companies and agents 
have united in encouraging service men 
to purchase National Service Life In- 
surance. In addition, the companies 
have continued their cooperation with 
Washington in the administration of the 
insurance provisions of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, in order to give 
service men and women the maximum 
protection. Companies are also coop- 


(Continued on Page 90) 


so-called 





A VALUABLE CONNECTION 


for 


CAPABLE LIFE AGENTS 


Our Company offers its Agents numerous specialized 


leads. 


Our moderate size enables us to know our Agents and 


their problems. 


Agents’ endeavors. 





570 Lexington Avenue 


Effective Home Office assistance is available on closings. 


The financial soundness of our Company and our full 
line of policy forms (including Juvenile) further help the 


White for further information 
The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 


New York, N. Y. 








LIFE. 


INSURANCE MEN! 


Accident and health insurance is an ideal line for supplementing your 
income. Especially so if you choose a company that specializes in... 
NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
POLICIES 


FREE FROM RESTRICTIONS 
(We are a member of the recently formed War Risk Pool. Our new 
“Civilian War Injury Policy” is an excellent door-opener). 
To you who already have a satisfactory life connection but desire 


also to offer your clients the BEST in Income Protection, we extend 
an invitation to write us about what we can offer you. 





BOSTON - - - 





—_ 


Over $2.00 in assets for each $1.00 of liabilities 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MASSACHUSETTS 


“Income Protection Since 1895” 
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GUARDIAN 


ee 


Priorities In Protection... 


ss) he ERE ARE SOME ‘THINGS, even in war times, that American families 
must not go without ... things like shelter and warm clothing, proper food 
and medical care. For these are the very fabric of life—the whole cloth of 
Democracy —something a man will go all-out to fight for, and to assure 
his loved ones. 


lor 82 years, through three major wars, The Guardian Life has been 
guaranteeing these things for American families. In the present emergency, 
Guardian Representatives are again on the job—working harder than ever. 
They're showing men called to the armed forces how to keep their families’ 
protection in force. ‘They’re bringing the benefits of insurance to families now 
in a position to enjoy them for the first time—s/rengthening protection for 
others. And with all this, they’re actively engaged in selling War Bonds. 


Today, Guardian Representatives—by guaranteeing “Priorities in Protection” 
for America’s families—are helping to win the war abroad, and the fight for 


family security —here at home. 





i ALE EAL EERE LS LAGER PEEL LEN ELLE, I 
TRIPLE INSURANCE! 2. They protect America. 
(Life Insurance dollars are 


sais oes. sending tanks, ships, planes, 
The dollars invested in to our far-flung battlefronts, 





life insurance today bought with millions of dol- 
, : lars worth of Government 
do three things: — Bonds.) 
|. They protect policyhold- 3. They help prevent infla- 
ers and their loved ones. tion. 











THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


Lnsurance Company of America 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Mutual Company ¢ Established 1860 




















OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 82 YEARS 
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TEAMWORK in RISK SELECTION 


By Marshall L. Cleaves 


Underwriting Secretary, Home Life 


As a youngster I was not interested 
in becoming a fireman, a locomotive en- 
gineer, or even President. I wanted to 
be a Big League baseball player, and I 
wanted it badly. Eventually, I gave up 
the idea, officially on account of my 
eyes, although I strongly suspected, but 
never admitted, that my actual play may 
have left something to be desired. 

Next, I turned my youthful thoughts 
to Big League umpiring. There, I fig- 
ured, was a job. The salary seemed im- 
mense, the hours were short, and, of 
course, it was only seasonal work. May- 
be, too, my mother’s unwavering in- 
sistence that I looked best in a blue suit 
carried some weight. 


Became a Home Office Underwriter 


After growing up, I became a home 
office underwriter. Superficially, the 
work of umpiring and selecting risks 
seems to have a great deal in common. 
The umpire decides whether the runner 
is safe or out; he calls the fair balls and 
the foul balls. Similarly, the underwriter 
calis the decisions on whether a risk is 
good, fair, or dangerous. 

But, at that point the resemblance 
ceases because fundamentally their 
points of view are as far apart as night 
and day. The umpire is a third party 
to the two teams battling for the game. 
He doesn’t care which team wins. As a 
matter of fact, I believe that Big League 
umpires are forbidden to fraternize with 
the ball players either on or off the field. 
It is a lonely life. 

On the other hand both the home of- 
fice underwriter and the field under- 
writer are playing, or participating, in 
the same game. They form a team with 
one common purpose. They are working 
together with the idea of placing as 
much good-quality business on the com- 
pany’s books as possible. 

Essentially, we have a team consisting 
of the home office underwriter and the 
field underwriter. Whether it operates 
efficiency or otherwise depends on the 
caliber of the individuals. If one team 
member is weak or totally lacking in 
any of the qualities necessary in a good 
underwriter, then the team can never 
attain top performance. 

What makes the good underwriting 
team click? There are several essen- 
tials, but here are three of the most 
important. 


Must Know His Job 


Firstly, the underwriter must know 
his selection job. It seems elementary 
that the home office underwriter must 
be thoroughly grounded in all the mod- 
ern principles of first-rate selection. If 
I were a field man, nothing could be 
more disheartening or demoralizing than 
to operate under the impression that, no 
matter what I did, my business would 
not receive proper consideration at the 
home office. 

Selection in the field is, perhaps, even 
more important. There are good sources 
of business and poor sources. For ex- 
ample, it seems reasonable to expect that 
a salesman confining his solicitation to 
such people as office workers, profes- 
sional men, and skilled workmen will 
have a higher issued-as-applied-for 
record than the salesman soliciting pros- 
pects among certain other occupations 
which, for one reason or another, have 
not shown a favorable experience. Not 
only will the salesman tapping first- 
class sources encounter fewer prospects 
definitely uninsurable, medically or 


otherwise, but he will also throw up 
fewer troublesome cases of the border- 
line or close-decision variety. 

Most of us are familiar with what con- 
stitutes a borderline case. It is the risk 
involving one or more borderline aspects 
where the underwriting decision is close 
between standard and substandard, sub- 
standard and a rejection, and, occasion- 
ally, the wide difference between stand- 
ard and a rejection. It is the under- 
writing headache. If the decision goes 
the wrong way, it hurts. Two or three 
or more of such cases in the course of 
a year may throw the salesman into a 
financial tailspin. 

However, as just indicated, the man 
doing a careful, intelligent selection job 
in the field normally experiences a mini- 
mum of these borderline risks. More- 
over, the fact that the great proportion 
of his business is of good quality may 
be very consciously, or even wuncon- 
sciously, the determining factor in the 
home office underwriter’s final decision. 

The field underwriter might be inter- 
ested in checking his record against the 
averages. The great bulk of submitted 
business is issued as applied for, the 
actual percentage varying between com- 
panies, agencies and salesmen. On the 
average, the percentage of rejected busi- 
ness varies between 4% and 8% or even 
10% of the total volume. The percent- 


> 


age of substandard often varies between 
5% and 10%. After making due allow- 
ance for the possibility of chance fluctu- 
ation, the salesman whose average is 
worse than these figures might well re- 
view his selection methods. The sales- 
man who shows a better-than-average 
record may congratulate himself on his 
excellent selection in the field. 


Must Be Service Conscious 


Secondly, the underwriter must be ser- 
vice conscious. The home office under- 
writer who doesn’t appreciate the need 
for prompt service and doesn’t act ac- 
cordingly isn’t worth his salt. Not only 
can an unjustified home office delay re- 
sult in having the sale backfire, but, 
after a series of such experiences, the 
salesman acquires the habit, as he sub- 
mits an application, of doing nothing but 
wait on the anxious seat until the policy 
comes through. This results in a waste 
of time, one of the salesman’s most 
precious assets. 

The average field underwriter is natu- 
rally service conscious, but he must con- 
tinually stay on his toes. Altogether, 
there are a hundred and one things that 
he must watch all along the line, from 
making sure that the application is prop- 
erly completed to supplementing the ap- 
plication with any pertinent information 
that might be helpful to the home office. 








THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


ATLANTIC 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office : : RICHMOND : VIRGINIA 
"HONESTLY IT'S THE BESTPOLICY" 
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I have purposely suggested pertinent jn- 


formation. When a salesman tells 4s 
that his applicant, John Jones, is a nice 
chap, that he goes to church every Sun. 
day, and that he has a very beautiful 
wife, it may be interesting but hardly 
helpful. That Mrs. Jones is very charm. 
ing may strike the home office under. 
writer as something quite wonderful and 
it may or may not make him slightly 
envious, but it doesn’t solve his selec. 
tion problem. On the other hand, it is 
helpful to know that the sale has been 
made on the basis of a real, immediate 
life insurance need, since Mrs. Jones 
is pregnant, and that, while this extra 
$10,000 will stretch to the limit John 
Jones’ ability to pay, the boss has 
promised him a substantial raise on the 
first of the year. This is the kind of 
information that may not be developed 
through any other source. 


Necessity of Fair-Mindedness 


Thirdly, there is the element of fair- 
ness, or fair-mindedness. The home of- 
fice underwriter must be big enough to 
thrust aside any personal prejudices he 
may possess and keep his decisions on 
a fair basis. When additional facts are 
developed which completely change the 
original complexion of the risk, he must 
be ready to graciously reverse his orig- 
inal decision. 

This question of fair-mindedness may 
well tax the field underwriter’s integrity 
to the breaking point because he is hu- 
man and has a monetary consideration 
at stake. Perhaps, he has labored over 
the sale for weeks and has finally broken 
it. The large commission looms entic- 
ingly on top of an extended lean period. 
At that point the home office under- 
writer seems inclined to shatter his 
hopes. Admittedly the prospect likes his 
weekly parties, but is he very much 
different from the usual socially-minded 
individual? And anyway he’s always on 
the job Monday morning. Maybe he 
does work too hard, but don’t they al- 
ways say that hard work never killed 
anyone? Such a situation is enough to 
try the moral fiber of the best of ws 
but the fact remains that the salesman 
who can maintain an even keel against 
heavy odds, who can retain a true sense 
of fairness under the most trying cit- 
cumstances, creates for himself a reputa- 
tion. The home office underwriter is 
not too slow in recognizing the sales- 
man who knows his prospects, who 
means what he says, and whose rec 
ommendations are really worthwhile. 

If, somewhere along the line, I have 
conveyed the impression that the home 
office underwriter is something of a ti 
god, I apologize.. I should be the last 
to make such a suggestion. Undoubt- 
edly the home office underwriter has 
made mistakes in the past and quite 
probably will continue to make his share 
of mistakes in the future. But, if he has 
the stuff and if he receives real suppor! 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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THE KEEP WELL CRUSADE 


Life Insurance Calling Public’s Attention 
to Health as Vital Factor in War Effort 


The health of the nation is a vital fac- 
tor in the war effort and the life insur- 
ance business, recognizing that fact, has 
undertaken a project of major import- 
ance in organizing a nation-wide “Keep 
Well Crusade.” 

Although it was 
months ago, the “Keep Well Crusade” 


launched only two 


has gone ahead with a speed that is re- 
markable. Agents of 126 cities in forty- 
two states and Washington, D. C., have 
already formed local “Keep Well Cru- 
sade” committees, and many others are 
in the process of organization, As soon 


as committees have been formed they 


have swung into action, enlisting the co- 
operation of the local health agencies, 


public health officials, governing offi- 
cials, press, industry and_ the public. 
While the local committees have been 


organized by life underwriters, they have 
opened their membership to all residents 
of their localities who are interested in 
a health-for-the-duration campaign. The 
Mayors, 
and 


response has been immediate. 


teachers, doctors, business men 
heads of local industries have readily 
joined in the work of the crusade. 


Cooperation with Surgeon General 
Parran 

The first task of the crusade and its 
key factor is to make the nation health- 
conscious by simple fundamental health 
rules worked out by the Institute of Life 
Insurance in cooperation with Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, U. S. 
Public Health Service. To induce the 
people of a nation to keep themselves 
well, these rules must be carried again 
and again to the people. To accomplish 
this the Institute is conducting a nation- 
wide advertising campaign in 277 news- 
papers with an aggregate circulation ex- 
ceeding 22,000,000. Accompanying the 
advertising the Institute started upon 
the distribution of posters and circu'ars 
describing the five health rules. Mean- 
while, the press seized upon the idea 
and reprinted the five rules from coast 
to coast, while organization among the 
life underwriters, through the efforts of 
their National Association, began. More 
than &0 radio stations, many of them key 
stations, gave the campaign publicity. 

The newly organized “Keep Well Cru- 
sade” committees are kept busy arrang- 
ing for distribution of the campaign 
posters and leaflets. In Atlanta, Georgia, 
the demand for posters and leaflets ran 


to amazing figures, over 5,000 posters 
and almost 200,000 leaflets. In San 
Francisco, two rival newspapers, the 


Chronicle and the Examiner, each offered 
a complete window display of all ma- 
terial sent out by the Crusade. In 
Duluth, Minnesota, the local utility com- 
pany sent out Health Crusade circulars 
to customers with the monthly bills. 
The five points evolved by the Institute 
with the assistance of Dr. Parran seem 





By A. Wilbur Nelson 


Director, “Keep Well Crusade” 


Institute of Life Insurance 


The people of the 
now they 


to fill a real need. 
nation wanted to keep well 
could learn how. 


The Five Health Rules 


What are the five health rules? They 
are so simple that the first reaction to 
them is that you, their reader, know all 
about them. 
—but do you follow them? 

Eat right. Get your rest. 
Keep clean. 





See your 
Play 


doctor once a year. 

some each day. 
Expanding each one of these five rules, 

appearing 


magazine articles are from 
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month to month. The first rule alone 
will furnish material for hundreds of 
hooks. The third rule is followed by so 
few people that it deserves a_ special 
mention. “See your doctor once a year.” 
Your doctor may not be available. More 





WW 


Undoubtedly you do know 





a \ 


than one third of the doctors of the 
nation have gone to serve the armed 
forces. The remaining doctors are 


among our older physicians and cannot 
carry the load of caring for our civilian 
population unless they have our help. 
An annual check-up makes service sim- 
pler for them and may save you an ill- 
ness. Rules 2, 4 and 5 are obvious, but 
again, do we follow them? It is a safe 
prophecy that if every reader of the 
five rules would take them to heart, 
make them a wartime duty, we would, 
as a nation, be fit to carry on through 
the busy months to come, fit to send 
enough equipment and supplies to our 
fighting forces and still have a well 
nation when our men come home, vic- 
torious. 

The “Keep Well Crusade” expects to 
develop many activities. If it accom- 
plishes just the one, that of making 
every individual citizen health-conscious, 
so that he is willing to take care of 
himself as a wartime service, it will have 
justified itself as an all out for the war 
effort. 


National Advertising 
(Continued from Page 86) 


layout. This consistency has done much 
to help create valuable recognition and 
identity for the Phoenix. Although the 
keynote of the Phoenix Mutual’s adver- 
tising campaign has remained the same 
for many years, individual advertise- 
ments have shown great variety. New 
copy slants, new type of illustration, and 
new headline treatment have added 
freshness and frequent change of pace. 
For example, one of the recent adver- 
tisements is addressed to both husbands 
and wives, and is based upon a joint sur- 
vivorship income. Another Phoenix Mu- 
tual advertisement is addressed “To 
Everyone Who Has a Social Security 
Card” and shows how a Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Income Plan and Social 
Security work together to provide a 
comfortable income at 65. Photographs 
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North American Reassurance Co, 
Lawrence M. Cathles, Pres. 


99 John Street, New York 


=—=—= 
still predominate as the method of ill 
tration, and, of course, every Pho ¥ 
Mutual advertisement carries a come 
A new note has recently appeared 
Phoenix Mutual copy as a result of Ps 
war. This is illustrated by a rece” 
paragraph which reads as follows: ope 
hind every Phoenix Mutual Retirem : 
Income Plan are the substantial inves. 
ments which the company has pe 
throughout America, including not 9 ly 
Government Bonds but many other i 
vestments which directly help our come 
try’s war effort.” . 
Prudential, Travelers, Union Central 
One of the interesting and widely {¢ 
developments in the advertising Picture 
among life insurance companies this year 
has been the widespread interest in The 
Prudential’s radio program entitled, “The 
Prudential Family Hour.” This and Q 
program of publication advertising jp 
some fourteen national magazines are 
designed to carry out The Prudential 
public relations advertising plan adopted 
in 1939 with a three-fold objective: (1) 
To give Prudential policyholders and the 
public a better understanding of life in. 
surance—its benefits and values; (2) to 
tell Prudential policyholders and_ the 
public about the ideals and principles op 
which The Prudential conducts its busi. 
ness; (3) to help Prudential agents jn 
their daily work by giving policyholders 
and the public a better understanding 


and deeper appreciation of agents 
service. 
The radio program broadcasts for 


three-quarters of an hour on Sunday 
afternoon over stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, featuring Gladys 
Swarthout, Deems Taylor and Al Good- 
man’s orchestra. The program is de- 
signed to appeal to the whole family in 
every walk of life—to men as well as 
women—and to all income groups. The 
commercials have emphasized what a 
vital factor life insurance is in the lives 
of men and women; they have told some- 
thing about The Prudential—something 
of its history, its background and what 
The Prudential has contributed and is 
contributing to the welfare of the United 
States and Canada; and they have been 
educational, giving listeners the kind of 
information about life insurance which 
it is felt would be most helpful to them 
and to their families. 

The Prudential’s magazine advertise- 
ments have also been of an educational 
nature, each being part of a series carry- 
ing the general title “What every man 
should know about life insurance.” They 
have taken up such subject as the life 
insurance agent; the five unusual ad- 
vantages which only life insurance of- 
fers; the three basic kinds of life insur- 
ance; how to get started on a life in- 
surance program; the optional methods 
of settlement, ete. 

The Travelers campaign continued this 
year in the same distinctive style which 
has distinguished it for some years back. 
The striking color illustrations and the 
narrative style of copy have resulted in 
advertisements thoroughly read accord- 
ing to Starch readership reports. Most 
of the advertisements illustrate the value 
of insurance in its various forms 4nd all 
of them direct the reader to see the 
Travelers agent, with the last paragraph 
starting with the familiar “Moral: Insure 
in The Travelers.” The Travelers ad- 
vertisements do not carry the usual logo- 
type, the signature being set as the final 
paragraph in the same size and style as 
the copy. One of the most striking 
Travelers campaigns year in and yeat 
out has been its seties in the National 
Geographic magazine. The basis for this 
year’s advertisements are various fish or 
birds, and from the lives of each an 1n- 
surance moral is drawn. The four-color 
illustration and copy is of a natural in- 
terest to the readers of the publication. 
The campaign is outstanding for tts 
uniqueness and the way in which it 1s 
adapted to the publication in which 1 
appears. Interesting enough, the wat 
has made itself felt even in these studies 
from the world: of nature, as indicated 
by the headlines—“The fish that convoys 
its young,” “This bird comes from New 
Zealand,” “The inventor of the ‘Black: 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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CAREER AGENTS 


The Northwestern Mutual takes pride in the steady development of career agents in 
its field organization. The following table records the percent of increase in number 
of members in each of the Company’s Production Clubs during the past two agents’ 


years, which end May 31st. 














| Increase | Increase 
| Agents’ Year Agents' Year 
| "41 over ‘40 "42 over ‘41 
Half Million | 
| and over Club. | 74°%o+- 200% -|- 
' Quarter Million = mu _ iat 
Club , ae | 
| Hundred Thousand | | 
Club | 16%-|- | 20% -++- 


We, in the Metropolitan area, take special pride in the above record and in the fact 
that there are 73 members of Northwestern Production Clubs under contract to repre- 
sent the Northwestern in our four Metropolitan General Agencies. The average length 


of service with the Northwestern of these Production Club members is 13 years. 


General Agent General Agent 
347 Madison Ave. 386 Fourth Ave. 


BOGE vicese Mor Hooke 


General Agent General Agents 
161 Remsen St. 9 Clinton St. 
Brooklyn Newark 



























he 1942 Buyers of Insurance 


Who Are They and What Are They Buying? 


Does the insurance agent realize that 
of a typical month’s sales of Ordinary 
insurance in this crucial year of 1942 one 
out of four is being made to women? 
That one out of seven sales is to chil- 
dren? That skilled and unskilled labor 
(excluding those in agricultural pursuits) 
are providing 38% of the buyers, and 
20% of the volume, compared with the 
white collar group’s 42% of the sales 
and 57% of the volume? 

These and other facts were recently 
revealed in the most complete institu- 
tional survey of current life insurance 
sales ever undertaken. The Research 
Bureau study, “The 1942 Buyer,” is based 
on 12,499 United States sales of Ordinary 
insurance totaling $30,539,929. These 
sales were made in May by fifty-two 
companies representative of all sizes, 
both Weekly Premium and Ordinary as 
well as purely Ordinary companies, and 
the geographical distribution of the sam- 
ple is typical of all sales. 

In addition to giving the over-all pic- 
ture of these sales, the survey also gives 
the characteristics of the Ordinary buy- 
ers and the Ordinary business sold both 
by (1) agents holding Ordinary contracts 
only, irrespective of the type of company 
for which they sell, and (2) by agents 
holding contracts to sell both Ordinary 
and Weekly Premium insurance. Since 
virtually all agents who sell Weekly Pre- 
mium insurance also have contracts to 
sell Ordinary insurance, exact terminol- 
ogy requires reference to “agents with 
Ordinary contracts only” and “agents 
with both Weekly Premium and Ordi- 
nary contracts.” For brevity, we have 
referred to these two classifications 
throughout this article as Ordinary 
agents and Weekly Premium agents, re- 
spectively. 

A Young Market 


While the survey itself covers some 
eighty pages and includes over twenty- 
five tables providing many different 
kinds of analyses, it may be of interest 
to highlight the major facts uncovered, 
thus giving a quick bird’s-eye view of 
today’s sales field. 

Measured by number of buyers, Ordi- 
nary life insurance is sold to a young 
market. Three-quarters of the buyers 
are under age 35 (includinx Juvenile) 
and they account for 63% of the volume. 


Their 

Volume 
26% of buyers are under age 20.. 14% 
49% of buyers are 20-34.......... 49 


25% of buyers are 35 and over... 37 


100% 

The Weekly Premium agent sells to a 
younger market than the Ordinary agent. 
Seventy per cent of his Ordinary sales 
are made to buyers under age 30 as 
compared with 55% for the Ordinary 
agent. By volume the Weekly Premium 
agent sells 41% to those 30 years and 
older, whereas the Ordinary agent sells 
62% to this group. 





Many Women Buyers 


In the past fifteen months the Re- 
search Bureau has published two sur- 
veys on different aspects of sales to 
women. Corroborating this emphasis, 
the present study shows that 28% of 
the buyers are females accounting for 
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By John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. 


Manager, Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


14% of the volume. Excluding Juveniles 
(age 0-14) these proportions became 25% 
and 12% respectively. Practically half 
of the women are married, indicating 
that “wife insurance” is growing in pop- 
ularity. 

As might be expected, the Weekly 
Premium agent’s sales include a some- 
what larger proportion of women than 
the Ordinary agents—29% as compared 
with 23%. Sales to previously uninsured 
women constitute 64% of the total. 

43% Previously Uninsured 

Considering all adult buyers together, 
43% were previously uninsured—36% of 
the men buyers and 64% of the women 
buyers. They accounted for only 29% 
of the volume. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the buyers are already policyholders in 
the same company. Weekly Premium 
agents, however, sell two and one-third 
times as much as their company’s own 
policyholders as Ordinary agents—42% 
of the number of sales as compared with 
18% for Ordinary agents. 

Seventy-five per cent of the sales are 
made to buyers owning less than $2,000 
of insurance and ranging down to none. 
For Ordinary agents, 67% fall in this 
class; for Weekly Premium agents, 85%. 
The Ordinary agent makes 33% of his 
sales representing 56% of his volume to 
persons owning $2,000 or more. 

Occupations of 1942 Buyers 

In these fast-moving days of occupa- 
tional shifts, the means of livelihood of 
buyers is of particular interest. The 
data show that over a third of the vol- 
ume was sold to men and women en- 
gaged in some type of manufacturing. 
However, a classification by type of job 
is perhaps of more practical value from 
the underwriter’s point of view. The 
following table breaks down the infor- 
mation by type of agent in order to 
provide a readily comparable picture. 


——-% of Buyers 


Pi 
Skilled and Unskilled Labor 

(non-agricultural) .............. 38% 
Clerical Office Workers............ 14 
Semi-Executive and Semi- 

PRDISSHOREL 650565 00% se awaee sas 10 
Executives and Proprietors......... 8 
RIA ONURG 13. oc. bao saiee aS 8 
Salesmen and Sales Clerks......... 7 
Farmers and Farm Hands.......... 5 
EEE soc die vhs ciea cokes waeeeiee ss 6 
PrPEONOUANS 5.55650 beer oee en senus 3 
PRGA POS COS obs 6 54S ison se wesc» 1 


It will be noted that skilled and un- 
skilled labor account for 38% of the 
sales and 29% of the volume. However, 
the Weekly Premium agent gets 50% of 
his business from this source while the 
Ordinary agent gets only 19% of his vol- 
ume in this market. 

The white collar group taken together 
account for 42% of the sales and 57% 
of the volume. In this group the Ordi- 
nary agent gets 49% of his sales and 
66% of his volume, while the Weekly 
Premium agent secured 33% of his cases 
and 40% of his volume from this source. 

Among other interesting facts revealed 
by this table is the place of housewives. 
While providing less volume than sales- 
men and sales clerks, farmers and farm 
hands, or professional people, they ex- 








ceed each of these categories in account- 
ing for 8% of all sales. 


Sales by Occupation and Income 


The variation in income level by type 
of job is naturally very great. Sixty- 
nine per cent of the volume of business 
sold to executives, for example, is pur- 
chased by buyers with incomes of $5,000 
and more, while in the case of indus- 
trial workers 46% of the volume is pur- 
chased by buyers with incomes under 
$2,000. 

Weekly Premium agents sell 80% of 
insurance to industrial workers with in- 
comes of less than $2,500. Ordinary 
agents sell 68% to that group. 

In the manufacturing business, where 
31% of the total number of buyers are 
concentrated, the $1,500 to $3,000 income 
group comprises 57% of the buyers and 
accounts for almost half (48%) of the 
volume. Only 17% of the buyers are in 
the $3,000 and over group, but their 
policies amount to 40% of the volume. 

With the current interest concerning 
industrial workers as a market, the in- 
come level of the manufacturing and 
mine employes and skilled labor (rep- 
resenting 30% of the buyers) is signifi- 
cant: 

25% have incomes of less than $1,500. 
67% have incomes from $1,500 to 
, 


8% have incomes of $3,000 and over. 


This compares favorably with the cler- 
ical office worker market where 58% of 
the buyers have incomes under $1,500. 
As a matter of fact there are only four 
job classifications which have a smaller 
proportion of buyers with incomes un- 
der $1,500. These are: executives and 
proprietors, semi-executives, professional 
people, and outside salesmen. 

At the upper end of the scale, 67% 
of the executive buyers and 63% of the 


% of Volume——— 








Weekly Weekly 
Ordinary Prem. All Ordinary Prem. 
Agents Agents Agents Agents Agents 
28% 51% 29% 19% 50% 
14 14 op 9 12 
12 6 14 16 9 
11 5 20 25 8 
7 9 4 4 4 
7 7 7 8 8 
8 1 5 6 1 
i 6 4 4 5 
5 1 7 8 3 
1 ~- 1 1 — 
professional buyers have incomes of 


$3,000 or more. 

The Weekly Premium agent sells 71% 
by volume to persons with incomes un- 
der $2,500 as compared to 40% for the 
Ordinary agent. Similarly the Ordinary 
agent sells 33% of his volume to those 
with $5,000 or higher incomes compared 
with 6% for the Weekly Premium agent. 

Considering industrial workers only, 
80% of the volume sold by Weekly Pre- 
mium agents is to those with incomes 
under $2,500. Ordinary agents sell 68% 
to that group. 


Much Ordinary Sold by Weekly 
Premium Agents 


In recent years, Weekly Premium 
agents have been writing an increasing 
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amount of Ordinary business. The pres- 
ent study which is a typical sample for 
the whole United States shows that 42% 
of the Ordinary policies and 31% of the 
volume (excluding Juvenile) was pro 
duced by the Weekly Premium men, 
By income levels this share of the 
Ordinary written by the Weekly Pre- 
mium agents begins to decrease rapidly 
with buyers earning $2,500 or over. They 




























sell 25% of the policies bought by bwy- 
ers in the $3,000-$4,999 bracket, and only 
10% of the Ordinary policies sold to 
those with incomes of $5,000 and over. 


What the Public Is Buying 


Eighty-four per cent of all sales by 
number are made on standard forms— 
Whole Life, Limited Payment Life, En- 
dowment, and Term. The more special 
ized policy forms (Modified Life, Re- 
tirement Income, Family Income, etc) 
account for the remaining 16% of the 


sales, but represent twice as great 4 


proportion of the volume—32%. 
Almost half of the Weekly Premium 

agents’ sales, accounting for 28% of the 

volume, are made on the Limited Pay- 








ment Life plan—possibly because of the § 
high percentage of sales to persons un § 


der 30. 
Plans Bought Related to Income 


Among the numerous analyses of the 
characteristics of the business sold, per 


haps the most interesting is the rel 
tion between the buyer’s income level 
and the type of policy purchased. In 
general the higher the income the mort 


the buyer concentrates on the low prt F 


mium forms. This is true for sales by 


both Ordinary and Weekly Premium : 


agents. Conversely, the Endowment an 
Limited Payment policies increase wit 
lower incomes. 
this generalization is 


The one exception tf 
Retirement J § 


come, which may indicate sales to the FF 


higher income groups as part 0 
planned program. 


For persons with incomes below $1,000, 4 
Limited Payment and Endowment plans | 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Agent’s Responsibility in Changing 
Economic Scene 


By Howard D, Shaw 


Agency Assistant, Continental American 


For a long time one of my pet ideas 
has been that the man in the field should 
know relatively less about life insurance 
and more about the prospect’s problems 
of managing money for family security. 

To me the important thing has always 
been the way life insurance could be 
used as a tool to do certain jobs; and 
the agent’s main function was to be a 
specialist in personal economics so he 
could fit life insurance into the picture 
most effectively. 

Recently, a great light broke over me 
about this idea. I fully realize that pre- 
dicting in times like these is sticking 
one’s neck out a mile, but I’ll leave it 
to you to decide what it’s worth. 


New Economic Era 

You'll have to agree, first, that we 
have irrevocably crossed the boundary 
into some new kind of economic era. 
You may be an ardent New Deal hater 
or a rugged individualist, but you can’t 
deny we have crossed the river and 
burned the bridge. Without our con- 
sent, we have become engaged to be 
married to a new and different social 
order. 

“The laissez-faire capitalism has been 
largely discarded,” says the sober James 


Truslow Adams. “The world will be 
very different.” Many agree with that 
author. 


So we’ve got to take it and like it. 
And we’ve got to gear in. But now that 
we find ourselves in this new chapter of 
economic history, what will it be like? 
Up to recently this “wave of the future” 
was pretty hard to figure out, but a 
little reading and observing today make 
it considerably more clear. 

It is going to be a managerial age. 
3usiness will be controlled, and the con- 
trol will be centralized. Our lives will 
be governed—or at least superintended. 

This control will undertake to do two 
big jobs: coordinate and plan ahead. 
Industries, professions, groups, cities and 
even families and men are going to be 
forced to work together. Competition, 
as we have lived with it in the indus- 
trial period, will become as dead as 
the dodo. 

Theoretically at least, the measuring 
stick for all effort will be its useful- 
ness. Not “how much money will it 
make?” but “what is its value to so- 
ciety?” Is it needed? 

Education of all kinds will expand 
because it has social value. Technical 
knowledge will be in great demand. But 
wait a minute—there’s something about 
this technical knowledge we_ should 
look at. 

Must Have Buyer’s Viewpoint 

If we want to get in the parade and 
not be an innocent bystander in this 
new managerial episode, we'll have to 
know our merchandise—but we’ll have 
to know it primarily in terms of how 
it will serve the buyer. 

In a managerial society, your ability 
merely to sell is going to be consider- 
ably less valuable than your ability to 
be of service to the purchaser. Sooner 
or later, your success in this business 
or any business will revolve around how 
well you know the prospect’s side of the 
picture—and how well you bring your 
product into that picture to perform 
a specific useful job. 

Maybe that’s what you are doing al- 
ready. If so, you will be prepared. If 
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you are utilizing the professional service 
approach and striving to be of value 
to the policyholder and prospect, keep 
it up! Cultivate the angle of usefulness 
and develop it. But if you are just sell- 


ing, the handwriting is on the wall. 
The storm warnings are up. 

“Tt will take a new kind of thinking 
and cooperative action on the part of 
whole segments of industry, business 
and tinance,” writes Walter Von Tresc- 
kow in analyzing the nature of the new 
age. “A new and revolutionary respon- 
sibility has to be assumed by every 
individual.” 

Sales training as we have known it 
faces drastic revision. Whether we like 
it or not, we will worry less about sales 
volume and earnings, and more about 
what it will do for the prospect. 

“We shall have to think of giving as 
well as taking, of protecting others as 
well as ourselves,’ warns James Thuslow 
Adams who goes on to advise business 
men to “think more in terms of the 
common wealth, and less in terms only 
of our own wealth.” 

What does all this bring us around to, 
then? If I read the signals aright, the 
main central idea is this: The plus part 
of the salesman is really the viewpoint 
of the prospect. We will have to know 
more technically about life insurance 
than we have in the past, to get by. 
But that knowledge will circle around 
the needs of the prospect as a center. 
Or to say it another way— 

The starting point of our understand- 
ing of life insurance will be on the pros- 
pect’s side of the fence. Formerly, our 
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The MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


Founded 1850 
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Progress 


A smaller number of Agencies produced five times 
as much business in 1941 as was produced in 1934. 


Volume of life insurance in force increased 40% 


Mortality in 1934 was 68% (American Experience 

Table). In 1941 it was only 45%. 

There is not only a reason—there are a number 

of reasons for this accomplishment; interesting reasons 

for ambitious, qualified men who desire an Agency of 
their own in a territory not now covered. 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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life insurance knowledge has bee 

ed from the home oles. We were aa 
partly actuary, obsessed with the det i 
of policy structure. But tomorrow pe: 
will begin with the prospect. We ‘it 
see things through his glasses, % 


Necessity of Craftsmanship 


; bs raftsmanship 1S required to make in- 
surance fit the person for whom it i 
designed,” declared Guy B. Horton in 
one of the finest books ever written on 
the subject, “Making the Best Use of 
Your Life Insurance.” “Axiomatic as 
this principle is, the institution of on 
surance from home office to solicitor has 
done very little to carry it out... . The 
imagination is staggered by the thought 
of the personal and social benefit which 
would result from intelligent qualified 
advice on the wisest use of the one hun- 
dred billions of insurance now held b 
citizens of the United States,” ' 

Now, if all this is anywhere near the 
facts in the case, I can’t get it out of 
my head that we come right back to the 
idea I started with—multiplied by ten 
The job of the agent is to be familiar 
with personal economics, to learn every- 
thing he can about the problems of 
personal and family security and then 
fit life insurance into the picture to 
bring order out of chaos. It fits the 
times to a T, and it makes you into a 
person of social significance. 

Do people want advice and help on 
their money management headaches? | 
think we are safe in citing Penn Mp- 
tual’s experience: the company offered 
eight booklets to its policyholders, and 
the “Budget Book for Family Finance” 
was requested by three timeseas many 
policyholders as the second ranking 
booklet. 

Yes, men and women are crying for 
help. They have seen a complete re- 
version of spending habits. Today they 
are told to spend less and save more. 
And they are saving. But they need 
your advice and help in organizing that 
saving for its best future usefulness, 
They want to be guided down the road 
of sound financial management. 

Tell them to save only for a purpose 
—to earmark their War Bonds and their 
life insurance policies for specific needs 
—and watch them spark. Learn all you 
possibly can about what life insurance 
will do for them—and exactly how to 
make it do those jobs. Today’s condi- 
tions make it your golden opportunity. 

Build yourself up as an honest adviser. 
Learn how to apply life insurance to a 
socially useful job of providing cash at 
death, readjustment money, family in- 
come, educational funds, or whatever is 
really needed. Know how to handle 
“first things first” in estate planning. 
Study the best thought on how to make 
fool-proof arrangements. Don’t strive 
to “disturb” the prospect on non-essen- 
tial points; strive to reassure him. Spend 
some time getting away from life insur- 
ance, and getting close to the buyer and 
his problems, needs, ideas, aims. 





Nat'l Advertising 


(Continued from Page 96) 


out’ has & arms,” “The bird with the 
wobbly landing gear,” etc. 

The Union Central continued its force- 
ful program of national advertising. The 
copy is directed to the men on the 
civilian front and bears a coupon fea- 
turing the booklet, “Salt some away.” 
campaign in Time emphasizes the need 
for more protection in view of the cpr- 
rent situation and presents ‘Pure pro- 
tection at half the price of Ordinary 
life,” and offers the booklet “Pure Pro- 
tection.” 

The Union Central copy also empha- 
sizes the fact that this is the 75th Annt- 
versary of the company. One of its ad- 
vertisements in Life gained special at- 
tention through the use of a surrealist 
illustration. This is another interesting 
indication that life insurance companies 
have not been hesitant to make use 0 
striking illustrations or copy appeals 
when they would serve the purpose at 
hand. 
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TiS PEPE? 








e 1942 marks the Penn Mutual's 95th anniversary. 


Pioneers Work Is Never Done 





e In 1847, when a group of Philadelphia business men 


founded this company, the idea of life insurance 


was 


in its infancy in America. As one of the pioneers in 
the business, Penn Mutual began at once to create 
and develop ways by which life insurance could help 


people help themselves. 


¢ Today — nearly a century later — Penn Mutual is 
still pioneering . . . seeking constantly to find newer 
and better ways by which the dynamic institution 
of life insurance can help meet the ever-changing 


needs of people. 


Penn Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
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Lets Look At the 


We all know it is impossible to fight 
a total war without serious dislocation 
in the economic and social patterns of 
our lives. No industry and no individ- 
ual can escape—and certainly life insur- 
ance need not expect to be an exception, 
so let us take a realistic appraisal of 
what is happening in life insurance sell- 
ing, as well as what is likely to happen 
in the months ahead. 

It is obvious to most everyone in our 
business that a strange pessimism is 
pretty widespread. With it has come 
stagnation, a more or less depressed mo- 
rale, and in too many cases cynical res- 
jgnation, instead of the enthusiastic, 
hard-hitting optimism characteristic of 
life insurance salesmen. 

Good Advice from Benjamin Franklin 

We need not be ostriches—certainly 
there are dark spots—but all we need do 
is to weigh the good and the bad—cer- 
tainly not the bad alone. I am reminded 
of an old guiding principle of Benjamin 
Franklin’s when someone asked him 
what processes he went through in 
reaching an important decision on a 
complex problem. Franklin said he took 
a piece of paper, drew a line down the 
center, and on one side he wrote down 
all the bad things—the negative factors 
—and on the other half he wrote down 
all the good factors—the positive things 
—connected with the problem, and then 
he weighed and judged one against the 
other—balanced the good factors against 
the bad—and it was easier to reach a 
decision. I think such a process is nec- 
essary for some of us today. We must 
not be carried away by the negative 
factors, nor need we be blind to our 
difficulties. 

It is apparent to all of us that through- 
out the world a great social movement 
has been in progress for the past decade. 
More and more control of the lives of 
individuals is being exercised by central 
governments. The movement through- 
out the world seems to point toward the 
elimination of great personal fortunes 
and to provide the masses with more of 
the good things of life. We talk of 
Social Security in the United States, 
and some think it peculiar to our na- 
tion, yet many major governments in the 
world have done something like it in 
the past two decades. These world-wide 
changes will have an effect for a long 
time. They mean higher taxes, limita- 
tions of profits, and reduction in the 
power of the financial classes. In this 
shift of power a few will suffer, but 
the philosophy of the movement hopes 
as offsets to provide a better world for 
the great masses, to bring forth a more 
stable international society, and an in- 
creasing social consciousness in every 
human being. 


The Life Insurance Business 


So much for the basic adjustments 
throughout the world. Let’s look a little 
closer to home and right in the life 
insurance business itself. It is inevitable 
that our business—like all other busi- 
nesses—will be affected by the war’s ac- 
celeration of this evolutionary process. 
In the past few years we have seen 
several phases of this movement as it 
affects life insurance, both in the home 
office and in the field. For example, 
the changes in treatment of compensa- 
tion of agents; the changes in training 
and supervision; and most all agree that 
the next decade will see even more 
changes than in the past one. The hope 
of all these changes is to bring new 
efficiency, better service to the public, 
and a greater security to both policy- 
holder and agent. 

These are long range changes and evo- 
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lutions in our business and point the 
way to substantial progress, yet it must 
be admitted that right now we are faced 
by some serious problems which must be 
clearly understood and tackled with cour- 
age and faith, and a well balanced view- 
point. 
The Pessimists 

Let us briefly sum up the two sides 
of the ledger, looking first at the black- 
est. Granted there is a depression in 
morale; there is entirely too much un- 
warranted pessimism. Many agents have 
gotten to the point of questioning every- 
thing—their future in the business, the 
future of the whole life insurance in- 
dustry, their patriotism in staying on 
the job. Of course, it is a bad frame 
of mind and it develops a “what’s the 
use” attitude. You have heard the theme 


song of some of the men who have fallen 
into this frame of mind. They say “all 
the young men are in the army and they 
were our best prospects.” “Millions of 
middle class people do not have increases 
in income and because taxes are high 
and going higher there is, no surplus 
money for new life insurance,” and they 
say that thousands of small businesses 
have dropped out because of priorities, 
rationing and price fixing. They view 
with alarm the possible increase in So- 
cial Security taxes, or withholding taxes, 
or compulsory purchase of war bonds— 
they will tell you how pension trusts 
and Group insurance, and savings bank 
insurance, and Social Security have cut 
into the sale of Ordinary. Some of these 
problems are real, but some of them are 
guesses of the future. Certainly none 
should be weighed without the counter- 
balance of the good factors. 

As Benjamin Franklin suggests, let’s 
look at the other side of the ledger. 


The Bright Side of the Picture 


With the national income at its pres- 
ent level and undoubtedly going higher, 
the people of our country have the 
greatest potential buying power they 
ever had. Recently the OPA (Office of 
Price Administration) estimated that the 
people of our country would have $97,- 
000,000,000 left in 1942 after the payment 
of taxes, and there were only $70,000.- 
000,000 worth of consumers’ goods avail- 
able for this purchasing power; there- 
fore $27,000,000,000 would be left over 
for savings and extras. 

An article in the New York Times 
said that the month of May broke all 
employment records for our nation with 
55,322,000 people employed, and that this 
would go higher. The force of this fac- 
tor alone is so tremendous that I be- 
lieve it will more than counter-balance 
all of the black side of the ledger. 

Another phase of our situation is that 
the public is better sold on life insur- 
ance today than ever before. We need 


PRU PURCHASING AGENT 
BUYING PAPER FOR U.S.A. 


J. Raymond Boyle, purchasing agent 
for Prudential, has been loaned to the 
Government. The War Purchasing Board 
has assigned him, as an expert on paper, 
to serve with the Quartermasters Depot 
at 26 Exchange Place, Jersey City, where 
he is in charge of paper purchasing. It 
is his job to examine carefully all the 
requisitions to determine the type of 
material best suited for requirements 
and to supervise the sources of sunply. 

J. Raymond Boyle was appointed to 
The Prudential, July 31, 1908, as a clerk 
in Division D. On August 15, 1910, he 
became a member of the bookkeeping 
department and in March of the fol- 
lowing year was transferred to the sup- 
ply department, where he was made as- 
sistant manager on January 27, 1913. On 
December 13, 1919, he was transferred 
to a field agency in New York but re- 
turned to the home office on August 23, 
1920, and was reappointed, joining the 
purchasing department. He was made 
assistant purchasing agent on April 19, 
1921, and on December 15, 1933 became 
purchasing agent when his predecessor, 
Frank Idler, retired. 





J. RAYMOND BOYLE 
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look back only a few years to study the 
current increase. Since 1935 our na. 
tional population has increased Only 
6,000,000 people, yet our insurance jn 
force in that period has increased $24. 
000,000,000. Company after company fe. 
ports the lowest termination ratio jn 
history —ample proof of public conf. 
dence and _ satisfaction. 


Demand for Security 


There never has been a time in my 
experience when the feeling of insecurity 
has been so universally present in the 
minds of people, and I expect this fear 
will increase as we get deeper and deep- 
er into the World War struggle. 

At the CLU seminar in New York 
Roswell Magill told of posing an impor- 
tant question to many prominent New 
York lawyers when he asked: “Do you 
think it is possible for a lawyer to ever 
accumulate a million dollars?” Bear in 
mind that there are dozens who have 
done it. They all agreed that with the 
investment and tax situation as it is 
today and undoubtedly will be for some 
time to come, this is impossible. The 
only instrument left is life insurance— 
the best and soundest means of guar- 
anteeing a competency to a man and his 
family. This is true with even more 
force of the average man who never 
even entertained the idea of trying to 
accumulate a million dollars. 

In spite of some opinions in our busi- 
ness to the contrary, I believe the atti- 
tude of Congress, and even the Admin- 
istration, is generally favorable to life 
insurance. 

As against the businesses folding up, 
there are thousands of new _ businesses 
being formed, and growing, and spring- 
ing up in every part of the country, and 
some of these outfits will make a lot of 
money in spite of the high taxes. 

We must not overlook the factor that 
the draft, plus war industry jobs, will re- 
duce the agency force probably 20 to 
25%. Most of you have read of the 
Canadian experience, where, after two 
and a half years of war, the agency 
forces were 25% lower, yet the produc- 
tivity per agent had increased 44%. We 
already are having substantial reductions 
in agency forces and the adjustment lag 
in our larger and more populated coun- 
try will be longer than in Canada, yet 
there is plenty of reason to believe our 
experience will simulate theirs. 


New Taxes Create New Markets 


Some agents forget that new taxes 
create new markets for life insurance— 
the intelligent use of life insurance 1s 
to meet taxes and not to avoid taxes. 

The inflation bug-a-boo has to be con- 
trolled. The mere fact that it is put 
in the open and freely and frankly dis- 
cussed by everyone is the best evidence 
that it will be controlled. Other coun- 
tries are doing it in spite of the World 
War’s financial magnitude, and so will 
we in the United States. A final factor, 
which more or less relates to the infla- 
tion factor, is that our public debt is an 
internal one and we must realize that 
this is a different kind of debt—tt Js 
not like the private debt of an indi- 
vidual—and certainly isn’t something to 
be feared as a source of national col- 
lapse. There is adequate evidence that 
we can handle it without serious dislo- 
cation of our American way of life. . 

So in conclusion, when we are think- 
ing about our situation, both for the 
immediate future and the long range 
picture, let us think straight and weigh 
these factors carefully, and in so doing 
rekindle the courage to carry us over 
the rough spots. 
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These cartoons, picturing the life insurance 





business in lighter vein, are typical of the 
series which appears regularly in our weekly 


agency magazine, Onward, for the enter- 


tainment of its avidious readers. 
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~He knows just what's wrong with our war effort, and 


“Smith is our military expert 
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“Gosh, Doc, is all this necessary—I only bought a War Bond from that 
BankersLIF Eman!” 
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“Good morning, sir, can you spare me two minutes of your time?” “Joe doesn’t waste any time following up his Sales Promotion Mailings!” 
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THE 


Agent Gets Job 


EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER — THE 


in War Plant 


But Keeps on Selling Policies 


By Elmer K. Rupp 


Los Angeles has a novelty. It is an 
insurance agent who got a job in a 
munitions factory, but continues to sell 
insurance part of the day. He says he 
devotes six hours to his working insur- 
ance day. He is Harry B. Keeling, CLU, 
member of Newcomb, Keeling & Lovett, 
insurance agents. His partners are Syd- 
ney Y. Newcomb and A. E. Lovett. 


How He Divides His Time 


How does Mr. Keeling accomplish 
what he is doing? Here’s his story: 

“I had an urge to work in a war in- 
dustry and got a job with an aircraft 
manufacturing plant where for three 
months I have been in the mechanical 
engineering design department. That 
type of work is familiar to me as I did 
it before entering insurance. 

“I report at the plant at 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon on the ‘swing’ shift. I 
continue working until 1:30 o'clock in 
the morning; go home, sleep until 9:30 
o'clock; have breakfast, and then begin 
my insurance activities. Before leaving 
home I call my office; find out what’s 
doing and then get busy on my insur- 
ance job. About 4 o'clock I call it an 
insurance day. 

“So far I have not felt the physical 
strain and have been able to make the 
adjustment between thinking of engi- 
neering designs and life insurance prob- 
lems.” 

A Western-born man Mr. Keeling 
came to Los Angeles; attended Manual 
Arts High School and University of 
Southern California from which he was 
graduated with the degree of mechanical 
engineer, class of ’24. For several years 
he was with a Los Angeles consulting 


HARRY B. KEELING, CLU 


firm in the designing department and 
later in a sales organization which mar- 
keted the mechanical devices he assisted 
in designing. 

In 1932 he left that field and started 
his insurance career as an agent for the 
John Hancock in Los Angeles. In 1936 
he got his CLU. He became successful 
in selling general insurance lines as well 
as life insurance and in 1937 with 
Messrs. Newcomb and Lovett formed 
Newcomb, Keeling & Lovett. 





Douglas S. Craig 
(Continued from Page 64) 


late to occupations involving health 
hazards, extreme variations in build, 
known impairments, women (particularly 
married women), Term insurance and 
special plans. Some examples of mis- 
cellaneous rules covering situations 
which might indicate the need for a 
medical examination follow: (a) Agent 
related to life proposed or interested in 
the insurance as a beneficiary. (b) Any- 
thing unusual as to who will pay pre- 
miums or relationship of the beneficiary. 
(c) Life proposed retired at young age 
or unemployed. These few items give 
some indication of how the individual 
cases falling within the limits of non- 
medical privileges must be sifted out for 
medical examinations. 

The last step in non-medical under- 
writing is of course the home office 
analysis and decision. The procedure 
differs from that used for applications 
submitted with medical examination 
only in that the reviewer must be able 
to recognize the implications of such 
minor clues to unsatisfactory psysical 
condition as may appear. The home 
office underwriter’s first problem is to 
decide whether or not a medical exam- 
ination is required. He must exercise 
nice judgment. There must be neither 
free resort to medical examinations, 
which would soon discourage the field 
staff, nor acceptance without inquiry 
of doubtful cases, which would result 
in unsatisfactory mortality. At this 
point, the home office underwriter holds 


the whole system of non-medical insur- 
ance in balance. 


Good Persistency Record 

The subject of underwriting policies 
of small amounts is so broad that any 
brief discussion must be limited in 
scope. Nevertheless, in conclusion men- 
tion may be made of at least one prob- 
lem which has attracted considerable 
public attention. Careful attention must 
be given to plan and amount of insur- 
ance as related to income, so that the 
protection will be on a basis that is 
in keeping with sound family insurance 
programs. Possibly this objective re- 
quires greater attention in the case of 
the smaller policies than in the case of 
the larger policies. The smaller incomes 
of the persons who buy small policies 
do not permit of mistakes on their part 
—the insurance must be purchased in a 
manner that best meets the family’s 
needs. Accordingly, attention must also 
be given in underwriting to a proper 
distribution of insurance among the wage 
earner, the housewife, and the children. 
This problem has received the continu- 
ous attention of the companies, although 
that fact may not be well known to the 
public. The persistency of the business 
sold indicates that the companies have 
not been entirely unsuccessful. For ex- 
ample, the aggregate lapse rate of the 
Industrial business of the Metropolitan 
during the year 1941 was at least as 
favorable as that of most Ordinary com- 
panies. Although persistency of insur- 
ance is dependent on many things out- 
side of the control of insurance com- 
panies and their agents, principally gen- 
eral business conditions, still it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that insurance 
which remains in force is satisfactory to 
the purchaser. 
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Something Useful 
something Timely 
Something Attractive 


— and you have a 


GOODWILL BUILDER 





How. can you determine a soldier’s, sailor’s 
or marine’s rank? What is the pay sched- 
ule? What is the insignia of various 
branches of the service? 


These questions are something in 
which nearly everyone is interested. Con- 
necticut Mutual’s new Insignia Folder, 
printed in full color and containing the 
new pay schedule as recently passed by 
Congress, gives the answer to these 
questions. 





Our representatives like it — the pub- 
lic likes it — it’s a Goodwill Builder. 

















“Sales Helps in Step with the Times” 


Life Insurance Co. 



















96 years of Dependable Performance 
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Grandfather to 
Grandchild 


(Continued from Page 84) 


sufficient to justify taking whatever 


steps are necessary in order to make 


such a plan feasible and workable. 


Answering Objections 


When presenting the idea, two big 
objections have been advanced. First, 
“[ have already made gifts this year. 
Come back next year and I'll think about 
it then.” As you will agree, business 
next year is never as good as this year. 
Therefore our answer is: We have had 
to work out your problem before. Take 
the policy now, keep it yourself till next 
vear and then transfer it, reducing your 
other gifts next year. [The amount of 
the transfer is terminal reserve value 
(formula provided on Gift tax schedule) 
—about one-half of the premium.] 

The second objection concerns itself 
with a future obligation. “I am able to 
make these gifts now, probably next 
year also, but I refuse to obligate my- 
self to keep it up forever. Nor do I 
want a plan that will collapse if at some 
future time I must discontinue my gifts. 

The answer to that objection is im- 
plicit in our method, by which over a 
period of, say, five years, a funded trust 
can be established—without the trust— 
without tax liability. The problem in 
working out this procedure was in find- 
ing a method of getting trusteeship for 
funds for a minor without being penal- 
ized for the lack of an annual exemption 
for a trustee. It is of course impera- 
tive that the position of the insured son 
or daughter never be such that he or 
she pays premiums on insurance on h’s 
own life. Also we always arrange for 
a provision in the grandparent’s will 
whereby the balance of the premiums 
will be taken care of from a_ general 
trust in the event of death of grand- 
parent before the plan is full funded. In 
order to give repair of capital to the 
grandchildren, we first point out that 
the insurance should be placed on the 
children and not on the lives of the 
grandchildren. 


Questions of Guardianship 


State requirements for guardianship 
vary. But we have established in four 
of these cases that no guardian is re- 
quired for the purpose of paying either 
Federal or state income taxes of a 
minor; that a savings deposit in the 
name of a minor is acceptable bank 
practice, subject to the order of a parent 
for withdrawals, the signature of the 


parent constituting good receipt. Such 
an account can be established in such 
a way that the parent of the child, 


without guardianship papers, can make 
withdrawals from the fund for the pur- 
pose, let us say, of paying insurance 
premiums. It is our suggestion that the 
account be established in the name of 
the child, with the parent who is not 
insured as the one who is given power 
to draw drafts on the account. The in- 
Surance policy is applied for by the 
grandparent on the life of a son or 
daughter with the grandchild named as 
donee. 

We have of course used many varia- 
tions of this presentation—variation in 
per cent of securities to be given each 
year—in the form of contract (Ordinary 
life was recommended in the case illus- 
trated; in other cases ten payment life 
was used), etc. Each man must use 
Ingenuity to work the case around to fit 
each specific situation, as, obviously no 
one completed case can be taken and 
applied elsewhere without modification. 
_ Where do we look for these prospects ? 
Such prospects are all around you. And 
the grandparent clan is a close-knit one, 
with one grandfather—or grandmother 
voluntarily leading you to another. 





Cultural Background of 


Chicago Woman Agent 


“My husband did not buy life insur- 
ance; that’s why I am selling it.” 


That simple statement by Jeannette 
Thielens Phillips, Hughes agency, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, Chicago, has started 
many a prospect thinking; then to ask- 
ing questions; then to buying insurance. 

Mrs. Phillips has three children. Her 
son, following two years in University 
of Chicago, went to West Point. He 
became an officer in the Air Corps, then 
was made assistant to the commandant 
of an airplane training center base, and 
is now president of the Airplane Acci- 
dent Prevention Board. Her elder daugh- 
ter, after university education, became 
associated with American Airlines. Her 
younger daughter is a university senior. 

Mrs. Phillips studied at Art Institute 
in Chicago and the Sorbonne in Paris. 
She interrupted her undergraduate days 
at University of Chicago to be mar- 
ried; then return to college for her de- 
gree. She taught interior decorating for 


American School of Home Economics 
by correspondence with students all over 
United States and even in Brazil, China, 
India and England. She has lectured 
on graphic arts before women’s clubs, 
schools and art societies. 
Her Collection of Prints 

Mrs. Phillips has a collection of prints 
which include views of Chicago, modern 
etchings of skyscrapers, woodcuts of the 
Chicago fire (1871), engravings of early 
scenes along the river front and old 
streets. On opposite walls are military 
prints from every U. S. war, including 
some line engravings of Revolutionary 
generals and some Currier & Ives litho- 
graphs. Her family has been connected 
with the Army since the days of French 
and Indian wars. In addition to her son 
and four of her six nephews, she has 
three cousins in the Army, one a gen- 
eral and two colonels. 

Basis for her print collection was 
started in France by her father, an en- 
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graver and jeweler who studied there as 
a young man and died when Mrs. Phil- 
lips was 15. 
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THE POWERHOUSE 
of INCOME 


By Wheeler H. King 
Allen & Schmidt, New England Mutual, New York 


As taxes go higher, and we hear more 
about ceilings on income, the fact is 
obvious that our prospects in general 
will have fewer dollars than heretofore 
to put to work on the job of building 
security for their families and their own 
retirement years. 

An equally obvious fact is that the 
most will have to be accomplished in 
results for the least in outlay. That’s 
where we come in. The life insurance 
plan of building an income for the 
future when earned income ceases 
through death or retirement has always 
had plenty to recommend it—but it was 
never more of a natural than it is to- 
day. Let’s see if we can make that 


statement stand up. 
The Man of 40 
What can a man age 40 do under pres- 
ent conditions to realize a livable income 
of $200 a month at age 60? 


He’s been 


Bachrach 


WHEELER H. KING 


around and has been through enough in 
the last twelve years to realize that the 
Army song—“You’ll never get rich’— 
makes more sense than it did during 
World War No. 1, and today the in- 
dications are it applies to civilians as 
well. He knows that the chances of 
making a killing from now on are slim 
and looking slimmer. 

But he’d still like to have $200 a month 
at 60 for life. That’s the least he’d 
like to have. What’s the chances? Sup- 
pose he makes $8,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Twenty years from now, on the old- 
fashioned capital-and-interest basis, he’d 
need $60,000 at 60 to yield $200 a month 
or $2,400 a year at an assumed rate of 
interest of 4%. (That’s a fair figure— 
where can he get it today, as a guar- 
anteed rate, but let’s give him a break.) 
That means he needs to put aside each 
year $3,000 if he only succeeds in keep- 
ing his deposits intact and throughout 
twenty years that’s good going or al- 
most $2,000, assuming he can earn each 
year and every year 4% compound in- 
terest—no slips, no cuts, nor errors. 
Then at 60 he can earn $200 a month 
at 4%—he can’t dig into the principal 
without reducing the interest, and worse 
still run the risk of outliving his money. 

So $2,000 to $3,000 a year must be set 
aside. But his income taxes alone shape 
up as being up to $1,000 more than in 
1941, assuming he’s married and has two 
dependents. How can he squeeze out 
$2,000-$3,000 a year? It can’t be done, 








and it looks as if the picture will stay 
like this for some years to come. 

But the Powerhouse of Income, a re- 
tirement through life insurance, gives 
him the answer. Fewer dollars—must 
accomplish the most with the least—it’s 
a natural. Instead of having to set aside 
$2,000 to $3,000 a year he can turn over 
to us about $1,400 a year. For this he 
gets a guarantee of $200 a month start- 
ing at 60, in the only plan that was 
ever devised safely for building complete 
independence in old age. 

While his deposits are accumulating, 
they are protected against attachment 
by creditors. Compound interest auto- 
atically is on the job from the first de- 
posit to the last. Should he become 
disabled and unable to continue depos- 
its, the plan still goes on. And should 
he not live to age 60 the minimum cash 
to his heirs would be $20,000, the maxi- 
mum $34,000. 

At 60 all he needs to do is to con- 
sider the six options that have been 
guaranteed to him in the contract. No 
worry about what interest he may get, 
how safe the income is, how long it will 
last. All he need do is choose the guar- 
antee that fits the picture at that time. 


An Answer to His Problems 


Will he take the maximum income for 
his own lifetime, over $200 a month, 
because no one is dependent on him? 
Or $200 a month again for his lifetime, 
but with the first ten years’ payments 
guaranteed as a minimum should he 
die during that period? Or a life in- 
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come to his wife and himself of a little 
less than $200 a month with two-thirds 
continuing for the lifetime of the sur- 
vivor. 

Or will he take $34,000 in cash, another 
guarantee, or leave it on deposit draw- 
ing the guaranteed interest of 214%, to 
use the principal at a later time, or 
will he direct the company to be the 
trustee of his funds under a combina- 
tion of these guarantees? 

Instead of accumulating his retire- 
ment funds only to find himself with 
a flock of problems on his hands, he can 
arrive at 60 with all the answers. Isn’t 
that exactly what he’d want if he had 
his choice? 

He does have a choice. It’s up to 
us to make sure that the Powerhouse 
of Income that has been called life in- 
surance is presented as the solution to 
the present problem of currently re- 
stricted dollars that will have to build 
maximum future dollars. Was there ever 
a time when our solution better fitted 
the problem? 


1942 Buyers 


(Continued from Page 98) 





account for 75% of the sales. This per- 
centage gradually decreases as the in- 
come of the buyers increase. This par- 
tially accounts for the very low aver- 
age policy for Limited Payment and 
Endowment (other than Retirement) of 
$1,549 and $1,770 respectively, which 
compares with the average for all types 
of $2,680. Another factor is that, gen- 
erally speaking, the higher premium 
types of policies are sold to the younger 
ages. 
Premium Payment Plans 

Currently, premium payments on new 
business are being made as follows: an- 
nual, 28%; semi-annual, 16%; quarterly, 
32%; monthly, 20%; salary savings, 3%; 
single premium, 1%. 

Forty-two per cent of the Term poli- 
cies are paid for on an annual premium 
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basis, while only 26% of the Endoy. 
ment policies are so paid. 

Weekly Premium agents sell 73% b 
number and 69% by volume, for all pa 
of policies, on the quarterly and monthly 
premium basis; whereas the Ordinar, 
agent sells 38% and 37% respectively Z 
those bases. 2 

The highest collection frequency for 
the Weekly Premium agent is for the 
Whole Life plan, 6.9. Here again the 
lowest is for Term, 2.9, 

For Ordinary agents the highest co. 
lection frequency is 4.2 for Retirement 
Income policies, and the lowest 27 for 
Limited Payment Life policies, 

Very close to half the sales (46%) 
were for an even $1,000. Ordinary agents 
made 39% of their sales for this amount 
and Weekly Premium agents, 57%. The 
25% of the policies which were for $3. 
000 or more represent nearly two-thirds 
(63%) of the volume. 

Seventy-seven and one-half per cent 
of all sales by number are sold in 
amounts of $1,000, $2,000, $2,500, $3,000 
$5,000, $10,000 and $25,000. The propor- 
tion is almost identical for both Ordj- 
nary and Weekly Premium agents, 

Sales to Juveniles (age 0-14) are high 
constituting 15% of all sales and totaling 
7% of the volume. The Ordinary agent 
secures 12% of his sales from this age 
group and the Weekly Premium agent 
19%. Thus we see that over one-seventh 
of current business is on the lives of 
Juveniles. Since seven of the fifty-two 
companies do not write Juvenile, the 
actual proportion of sales to children by 
the forty-five Juvenile-writing companies 
was actually higher. 

Characteristics of Juvenile 

Here are some interesting facts on 
current Juvenile sales: 

1. More than a third of all Juvenile 
policies are sold within a few months 
after the child’s birth, and 59% are sold 
before the child is five years old. About 
60% of the sales are on the lives of 
boys. 

2. Limited Payment Life accounts for 
58% of the sales, Endowment forms 22%, 
and Whole Life 18%. 

3. Forty per cent of the sales are on 
annual basis; 16% semi-annual; 16% 
quarterly; 27% monthly, and 1% salary 
savings. 

4. Ejighty-three per cent of all Juve- 
nile policies are for $1,000. Only 7% of 
all Juvenile policies are being issued 
for amounts other than $500, $1,000 and 
$2,000. In the age group 10-14, 8% of 
the policies are for more than $2,000 and 
they account for 33% of the volume. 

Juvenile Premium Payors 

Juvenile premiums are generally paid 
for by someone other than the insured, 
usually a parent. For this reason, the 
characteristics of the premium payor 
are helpful in any consideration for 
Juvenile insurance. 

1. About one-fifth of the Juvenile 
policies both by number and _ volume 
are sold to premium payors in each of 
the three age groups 25-29, 30-34, 35-39. 
Those under 25 account for 10% of the 
sales. Fourteen per cent of these pre- 
mium payors are females. 

2. Almost one-third of all Juvenile 
policies are paid for by premium payors 
with incomes from $1,500 to $2,000. 
Twenty-five per cent are in the $2,000- 
$2,500 group. Twenty per cent have in- 
comes of $3,000 or more. 

3. The occupations of the premium 
payors are well diversified. Forty-one 
per cent of the premium payors are 
classified as skilled and unskilled labor 
with 38% in the white collar category. 
Eleven per cent are housewives; 9% 
farmers and farm workers. 

Times Change 

It is hard sometimes to realize the 
full implications of changes going on 
around us at all times. A photographic 
study such as “The 1942 Buyer” helps 
to keep management factually informed 
of the nature and extent of change. 

Few of us realize, for example, that 
sales to women and children taken to- 
gether constitute 37% of all sales and 
18% of the volume. No longer can the 
insurance industry consider men as con- 
stituting most of the market—not with 
well over a third of current sales from 
other sources. 
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A Great Invention 


N MAKING A LIsT of the important inventions 
of history, it is fitting that those inven- 
tions which have contributed most to the 

progress of mankind should be given the 
highest rating. 

Almost all these inventions, 

you will find, are important be- 
cause they extend man’s own 





limited powers. 

The lens, for instance, in 
telescope and microscope, enabled us to ex- 
amine the infinitely distant and the infinitely 
small, far beyond our normal eyesight. The 
steam engine and the internal combustion 
engine have multiplied our speed in travel on 
land and sea, and even taken us into the air 
over both. Gunpowder enlarged 
our muscles so that we could 
dig deeper into the earth; it 
lengthened our arms so that we 
could deliver far-reaching blows 





to our enemies. 

The telegraph, telephone, and radio have 
extended to the ends of the globe the distance 
our voices can carry and our ears can hear. 
Mechanical power in factory and field lets one 
man do the work of twenty, and has freed us 
from the slavery of long hours and arduous 
labor. Electricity brought light, and printing 





brought enlightenment. All were truly great 
accomplishments. 

But there is another invention which belongs 
near the top of the list, even though it in- 
volves neither metal nor me- 
chanics. It is insurance, one of 
the most powerful extensions 


of man’s abilities. 





More powerful than the lens, 
it enables man to pierce the 
veil from that world beyond and oversee the 
education of his children and the comfort 
of his widow. 

The engine, and the speed which it gives 
us, are as nothing compared to a device which 
can create an estate in the few seconds it 
takes to sign your name to an 
application for life insurance. 

Can you, even with your 
telephone, summon a_thou- 
sand persons to help you re- 





build your home as readily as 

a fire insurance policy collects the contribu- 

tions of the many for the benefit of the un- 
fortunate few? 

Photography may capture and record the 

scenes of the day, but can it carry out your 


good intentions toward your family after 


you have “stepped out of the picture”? The 
compass helps in avoiding charted dangers, 
but of what avail is it in protecting you 
against the uncharted hazards of the future? 

By what other invention can you pay for an 
accident before it happens? Or buy time for 
the future, your own time for rest and recrea- 
tion in retirement years? 

Power itself could hardly have been used 
in the great plants of today unless insurance 
had made safe the investment of the owners. 

Great projects could not have been under- 
taken without the service of insurance to 
spread the risk so that it would fall lightly 
on the many rather than heavily on the few. 

And whenever you want this great inven- 
tion to serve you in a 
bigger or broader way, let 
a Travelers agent or broker 


Ss 


be your “consulting en- 
gineer.” His training and 





es 


experience can be of real 
service to you. 

MORAL: Insure in The Travelers. All forms of 
insurance. The Travelers Insurance Company, 
The Travelers Indemnity Company, The 
Travelers Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, 


Connecticut. 
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Directs Occupational Hygiene 
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(reading time 29 seconds) 


Year by year, every year since incep- 
tion, Continental Assurance has grown 
in life insurance in force and in ad- 
| mitted assets. Last year, gain in new 

| 
business written was more than one- | 
third of the total written in the pre- 


ceding 29 years! 


An agency-minded company, building | 
its sales and cooperation pregram on 
the basis of working with agents... 
Continental Assurance could not have 


attained its present eminence without 


corresponding growth and progress of 


individual Continental field units 


Looking into the record provides a 
thoughtful study in continuity ... and 


‘umulative effort. 


Nationally ‘Known for | 
Strength and Growth | 
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Under U-S. 


Lt.-Col. A. J. Lanza, formerly assis- 
tant medical director of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, has been in charge of the Divi- 
sion of Occupational Hygiene in the 
Preventive Medicine Service of the Sur- 
geon General’s Office since March, 1941. 

A well-known industrial hygienist and 
an outstanding authority on silicosis, Lt.- 
Col. Lanza is carrying on, as an aid to 
all-out war effort, work that he began 
as part of the service of the Metro- 
politan’s welfare and Group divisions. 
The United States Army operates many 
industrial plants. Conserving the health 
of these civilian employes and bringing 
their working conditions as close to 
ideal as possible is the desire of the 
Army authorities. The Division of Oc- 
cupational Hygiene has the function of 
keeping adequate industrial medical 
service in these plants and of properly 
controlling occupational hazards. The 
Occupational Hygiene Division also 
maintains an industrial hygiene labora- 


tory for the investigation of environ- 
mental conditions in Army industrial 
plants. 


Lt.-Col. Lanza’s Background 


Lt.-Col. Lanza was born in New York 
City. He received his education in 
Washington, D. C., where he attended 
St. John’s College and George Washing- 
ton University, being graduated from the 
Medical School of the latter institution 
in 1906. He was in the U. S. Public 
Health Service during the first World 


War and reorganized the office of 
Industrial Hygiene, establishing ten 
branches in as many cities. He reached 


the grade of Senior Surgeon—Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. While in the Public Health 
Service he had a year of hospital work, 
for two years he was in the U. S. Coast 
Guard, and then for two years at the 
Tuberculosis Sanitorium, Fort Stanton, 
New Mexico. 

He was detailed for about five years 
to the United States Bureau of Mines 
as Chief Surgeon, organizing their med- 
ical service. He made many investiga- 
tions on ventilation and dust in metal 
mines, especially in regard to pulmonary 
dust diseases and tuberculosis. Resign- 
ing from the Public Health Service, he 
became medical director of the Hydraulic 
Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio. From there 
he went to Australia for the Interna- 


Surgeon General 


LT-COL. A. J. LANZA 


tional Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, as adviser to the Common- 
wealth Government in inaugurating the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene in the 
Federal Health Department of the Gov- 
ernment. After his return to the United 
States he was made the Executive Officer 
of the National Health Council. 

Lt.-Col. Lanza entered the service of 
the Metropolitan in 1926 as an assistant 
medical director. He was in charge of 
the industrial health service of the com- 
pany’s policyholders service bureau. 
Transferred later to the welfare division 
he served as chief administrative assis- 
tant to Third Vice-President Donald B. 
Armstrong until his reentry into Gov- 
ernment service this year. 
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direct mail approach. Important thing 
was to get the names. He met the op- 
erator of a large apartment house re- 
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cently erected in East Hartford and ¢e 
signed to house newcomers to the Hart. 
ford war industry. Every one of ¢h 
tenants had a tie-up with war indust : 
He got names of the tenants from the 
apartment house operator. Names were 
turned over to the sales promotion de. 
partment of the company, and letters 
sent out at the rate of twenty a week 
Each letter was followed by a persona 
Call. 

Ahern finds best time to see workers 
on 7 o’clock in the morning until 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon shift is from 4 o'clock 
to 6 o'clock; workers from 3 o'clock 
until 11 o’clock at night from 11 o'clock 
until 2 o’clock; and the workers from 
11 o’clock at night until 7 o'clock, after 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. In most 
instances those he called on were young 
married people. 


It developed after the Social Security 
explanation that there was a crying need 
for additional dependency coverage. This 
can be accomplished through use of the 
Family Income rider. As these pros- 
pects were making good money and 
should try to accumulate it in a heavy 
premium form of life insurance. Thus 
when their high income period was over 
and they returned to their normal jobs 
they would have accumulated a great 
deal of money in life insurance which 
could be used to make further deposits 
on lower forms of protective insurance 
available to those meeting the company’s 
standards of acceptance. 


Doctor Tells of Examinations 


An interesting angle of the writing of 
war workers is how they are examined 
after applications have been signed. Dr, 
L. C. Grau, assistant medical director of 
the Travelers, who is located in the 
Hartford branch office writing Life, Ac- 
cident and Group, said to The Gold 
Book: 

“Our company keeps this office open 
twenty-four hours a day through 36 
days of the year if the agents require 
it. We examine for agents in the 
branch anywhere in Hartford and sur- 
rounding towns at any time. Many ap- 
plicants are seen in the office, at their 
homes or in my home. As the war 
workers are on three shifts many can 
only be seen at night, or on their days 
off, and all appointments are made 
agreeable to the desires of the applicant 
and thus far cooperation has been good 
with our hours devoted mostly to exam- 
inations. The other work we do is taken 
care of without interference with exam- 
inations, which always come first. 


“We make every effort to keep ap- 
pointments on time, rarely having to 
change one because of conflicting hours. 
The applicants as a rule keep their ap- 
pointments, almost always do if they 
are married men, and that is true ir- 
respective of occupation. Occasionally, 
we have ‘a wild goose chase’ when an 
applicant eventually refuses an examina- 
tion for some reason, but most of them 
are sold on insurance and ready to carry 
through. 

“Those at home are seen in company 
with their agents who make the intro- 
ductions. Others are seen on_ the 
strength of the appointment made— 
mostly by the agents. 

“We have seen many war workers and 
thus far have had good experience and 
it has been a pleasure meeting these 
people.” 


Contacting Seattle Workers 


In reaching war workers at Seattle, 
one of the leading war industry cities in 
building aeroplanes and ships, the Pacific 
Mutual Life agents make home calls and 
interviews during the day on those work- 
ing nights. Centers of information art 
developed — (1) which can tell agents 
names of workmen and where they live; 
(2) also ascertain shifts in which they 
are working so that men on same shifts 
can be seen while the agent is in the 
neighborhood. Also, license numbers 
of cars of men carrying other workmen 
to work. License numbers are checke 
in courthouse for names and addresses 
of such “pilots,” and the agents, thus 
equipped, get busy. 
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ENLISTING 


In the Army of one’s country 
brings Dignity, Self-Respect 
and Respect of Community. 


The same is true of enlisting 
in the great Army of Federal 
Life Insurance Company rep- 
resentatives. Today, as never 
before, Opportunity is knock- 
ing at the door of the man or 
woman who holds a Federal 
Our broad 
field of policies in Life and 
Accident and Health insur- } 
ance, our specialty policies in 
each field, 


Streamliner, 


Life contract. 


including our } 
Modern 
Hospital Policy, and many 


our 


others, give to our represen- 





tatives a selling medium 


unsurpassed. 


Agency openings in desirable 
territories are available. 


Write us today for particulars 


FEDERAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


Chairman 





L. D. CAVANAUGH 
President 


168 N. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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In 1936 Merrill W. (Bud) MacNamee, 
CLU, Samuel Lustgarten agency, Equit- 
able Society, attracted attention in Chi- 
cago by paying for $400,000 on seventy 
lives. He wound up the first half of 
this year with $500,000. 

Mr. MacNamee’s father is advertising 
director of Chicago Herald American. 
From Evanston high school “Bud” went 
to Kenyon College where he finished 
with cum laude honors. Interested in 
business as a career and deciding to take 
up life insurance he took all subjects 
with his future in mind and after leaving 
Kenyon spent a year at Babson Institute, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


First Calls on Men He Knew in School 
and College Days 


First calls were on men he knew in 
high school and college, selling on pro- 
gramming basis. Gradually he started 
selling older men, too. He programs 
everybody he can. One reason: “It is 
pleasing to the smaller man, and the 
more established business people want 
that personal attention.” During the 
initial two years he arranged to have his 
own secretary as it made organization 
of his working habits more effective. 

From John Morrell, Lustgarten 
agency, consistent million dollar pro- 
ducer, he got considerable guidance. One 
tip: “ * * * while driving around I jot 
down names of any factories which look 
busy and prosperous, but aren’t par- 
ticularly large * * * ” finally resulted in 
his sending presidents of such factories 
a letting suggesting employes’ retirement 
plan. It is a one-page letter containing 
(a) a general talk about personal and 
corporation taxes; (b) a discussion of 
depreciation charges allowed on furni- 
ture and equipment, with a similar legal 
allowance for depreciation of valuable 
employes; (c) a request for an appoint- 
ment to discuss this way of absorbing 
some taxes to a useful purpose. As a 
result he has placed a number of Pen- 
sion Trust plans in the field which he 
has cultivated. 

For those who have not been in the 
business long he recommends this pro- 
cedure: 

“As you are driving along the streets 
of the city in which you live, make a 
note of those companies where obviously 
new additions have been added, make a 
note of those companies around which 
there are a lot of cars parked, make 
a note of those companies where steam 
and smoke are coming out of the chim- 
neys and pipes, for these are the com- 


| Tries To Program 
In All Interviews 


MERRILL W. MacNAMEE, CLU 


panies that are busy and, therefore, mak- 


ing money. This is the right kind of 
prospect for the Pension Plan or its 
smaller brother, Salary Savings. Upon 
return to your office, have your secre- 
tary check the name of the company 
and give you the names of the officers. 
Then sit down and write a letter to the 
officer of that organization outlining to 
him briefly some general idea or state- 
ment which will strike his fancy, follow 
your letter up within the next few days 
with either a telephone call of a personal 
call. After establishing yourself in this 
manner, it is up to you to sell him on 
yourself and your idea.” 


$3,093,081 Shrinkage 
In Estate of Late Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew of N. Y. 


No one was closer to the leading in- 
vestors of the nation over a long period 
of years than was the late Chauncey M. 
Depew, or was more popular. A United 
States Senator from New York, a great 
wit and after dinner speaker, he also 
had so much earning and accumulating 
ability, that when he died his estate had 
a book value of $7,400,000. 

Although dead for years the name of 
Chauncey M. Depew figured in the New 








CELEBRATING 


1907 THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


of Progressive Service 


The North American Life Insurance Company of Chicago completed a most 
successful year in 1941—increasing its assets, its new paid for business, its 
total insurance in force and at the same time experiencing an unusually 


favorable mortality rate. 


Today North American Life pledges energetic support of President Roose- 
velt in aiding the NATION’S WAR efforts. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
EASTERN DIVISION 


17 Academy St. 


Under the Management of Robert M. Feely 


* 
1942 
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Newark, N. J. 
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York newspapers in July, 1942, when 

final accounting of the estate was filed 
in Surrogates Court. Accounting Wa 
made necessary by the death of his 
widow, residuary legatee. Revealed on 
shrinkages in value of $3,093,081 fen 
the $7,400,000 total original estate. 


F. H. Pease 
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form of the Savings Bank policy, One 
apparent simplification found in that 
policy is in the clause relating to nop. 
forfeiture benefits. Most companies se 
forth the benefits in words as well as 
in a table, but I find no statutory re. 
quirement for this, and the Savings 
Bank policy saves much space by relying 
on the table for details of the benefits 
Moreover, the table is limited to the age 
of the particular policyholder instead of 
trying to cover all ages. By means of 
riders for each age a lot of trouble and 
space could be saved. 

The Savings Bank policy also saves 
space by omitting much of the usual 
phraseology relating to premium pay- 
ment. The banks are not concerned 
with changes to other forms of policies 
but I see no reason for any company 
to set forth the privilege of change to 
other types of policies. If the insured 
requests a change it can be granted as 
a matter of favor rather than contract, 


Necessity of Careful Wording 


Of course, in carrying out any of the 
foregoing suggestions the effort would 
be made to use the fewest possible 
words. While it is true that most of 
the statutory clauses contain benefits 
for the policyholder, it is also true that 
the company seeks protection from a 
careful wording of these clauses in order 
that the benefits may be clearly stated 
from the standpoint of the company as 
well as from the standpoint of the 
policyholder. 

It may be that the legislatures of the 
various states could be induced to sim- 
plify the statutory provisions but, until 
they do, policies must contain these 
clauses. One obvious — simplification 
would be in the provision for loans. 
Surely, it should be simple enough to 
state merely that a loan will be granted 
within the value of the policy. 

It would be enlightening to diagram 
the term of a policy and place under 
each phrase a digest of the court de- 
cisions interpreting it. This would 
show two things, first, the reason for 
litigation on the particular point, and 
second, the extend of protection which 
it affords the company. From this it 
is possible that the company could ap- 
praise the risk it would run in abandon- 
ing the particular protection afforded to 
it by the clause in question. When a 
lawyer points out to a business execu- 
tive of an insurance company the risk 
in a particular clause of the contract he 
is sometimes met with the 


that clause for fifty years without a 
dispute. 

Charge of “Being Too Technical” 

In connection with this whole subject 
it must be remembered that the charge 
of being technical can be levelled at the 
attorney for the policyholder with just 
as much truth as it can be levelled at 
the attorney for an insurance company. 
And the courts are quick to apply the 
basic legal maxim that a policy will be 
construed against the company if it Js 
not clear, as the company prepared tt. 

The moment the courts disclosed 3 
weak spot in an insurance policy the 
battalions form at that point and_ the 
company has to meet an organized at: 
tack. On the other hand, all parts of 4 
policy are not equally vulnerable and 1! 
may well’ be that a company could see 
its way clear to do away with some 0 
the protective verbiage. 


statement | 
that the company has operated under 





I believe that policyholders are sufi- § 


ciently interested in this subject of sim- 
plification of policies to warrant a care 


ful study of it by all branches of the F 
life insurance industry, including the 


regulatory authorities. 
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CHANGING SALES PLAN 
AFTER REACHING PROSPECT 


By Paul W. Cook, CLU 
General Agent Mutual Benefit, Chicago 


I am sold on business insurance— 


simple key-man protection—as an aid 
to the producer in closing sales quick- 
ly at present time when officers of cor- 
porations are so busy that they are not 
inclined to talk about anything in which 
they are not already interested. 

Here’s an example of what I mean. 

In January I called on a client who is 
president of a manufacturing company 
which has been prosperous for at least 
a decade. My thought had been to sell 
a pension trust. He stopped me, say- 
ing: “We're too busy to go into that 
pension trust idea now as we are work- 
ing seven days a week. What you sug- 
gest is interesting and we might want 
to do it later, but we are too pressed 
for time.” 

A Benevolent Umbrella 

I had been informed of a new man 
who had been brought into the com- 
pany and was making important head- 
way. The president corroborated this. 
So I switched to keyman coverage. The 
corporation knew about that kind of 
insurance protection from past experi- 
ence as it already was carrying keyman 
insurance on the president and his two 
brothers. 

Among other 
these: 

1. It is all-purpose insurance—a_ be- 
nevolent umbrella. 

Its purchase is particularly advis- 
able for a dividend-paying corporation, 
(where officers were already taking out 
reasonable salaries). 

3. It can be put in force without legal 
technicalities. Therefore, the objection 
he made to going into a pension trust 
discussion at this busy, critical time was 
not valid. 

4. If he as president approved the 
purchase, board ratification was merely 
a perfunctory act. 

5. Through the cash values the cor- 
poration could accumulate additional 


points I made were 





(Editorial Note: Paul W. Cook this 
year celebrated his twentieth year in 
the business and has just received his 

| company’s veteran’s pin awarded to 
twenty-year men. He was a success- 
ful personal producer and company 
leader almost from the first year. A 
Missourian, he was a stranger in Chi- 
| Cago and entered life insurance with 
the Mutual Benefit directly following 
a year of graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. [He and Donald 
Nelson are fellow alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri.] In 1930 at the 
age of 31, he first qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table. He be- 
came a life member of this group in 
1932 and is likewise a life member of 
the Mutual Benefit National Associ- 
ates. He sees business insurance as 
a growing field of activity during the 
coming months because of the neces- 
sity of indemnifying against the loss 
of key men who are becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to replace and be- 
cause of the importance of arranging 
to finance stock purchase agreements 
that can’t be financed out of net in- 
come dollars at contemplated tax 
rates, over as short a period as most 
| agreements call for.) 











corporate surplus in a manner that 
should not be questioned under Section 
102 (relating to accumulation of sur- 
plus); therefore, it provides a tax-free 
legitimate method of building corporate 
surplus. 

6. At death of the insured, proceeds 





PAUL W. COOK 


to the extent they exceed premiums 
paid create a non-taxable addition to 
surplus. 

7. It builds a savings emergency fund 
which could be used for future dividends 
or expansion. 

8. It could be turned into a fund to 
retire this executive at a later date, if 
necessary. 

In other words, the corporation didn’t 
have to decide now on anything but 
straight indemnity insurance—not even a 
trust agreement being required. What- 
ever later arrangements seem appropri- 
ate can be made later. Yet all these 
other hazards were partially or com- 
pletely covered with the same life in- 
surance dollar. 


Sales Talk to Key Man 


The case was closed on that basis, and 
I ordered out a personal policy for the 
key man at the same time. 

When it came back, this was my sales 
idea to him. 

“I know that your income has jumped 
because Mr. President told me so.” (He 
had considerably more net spendable in- 
come left even after taxes than before.) 
“You tell me that you now own $50,000 
of insurance. The corporation says you 
are valuable enough so that they are 
willing to buy insurance on your life 
out of net earnings, to the extent of 
$100,000. You are worth that much to 
them. Are you then worth less to your- 
self? And your family? If they thnk 
your death would cause a $100,000 loss 
to a big company which is departmental- 
ized, then certainly it would cause your 
family a loss much greater than that 
amount.” 

He saw the point and bought the $50,- 
000 personal contract. 

All I am saying here is that I had to 


(Continued on Page 118) 


THE NEW INSURANCE 


MONEY MAKER 


issued by the 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE INCOME BUILDER 
|. We have a NEW PLAN to enable you to make 


more money in these times. 


2. ONE-TENTH THE SALES, through large first 
commissions and large renewal commissions will 
return you TEN TIMES the earnings of the same 
volume of life insurance alone under our plan. 


3. IN ONE YEAR, you build as large a renewal 
income as you would in ten years writing the life 
insurance alone under our plan. 


This Insurance Pays All These Ways: 
If you live too long. 
If you do not live long enough. 
If you are disabled. 
If you have an emergency need for cash. 


ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW COST. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life 


Assurance Company 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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business 


maxim in 
is that a successful prospect finder is 


\ recognized our 


inevitably a successful agent. I had my 


share of ups and downs before that 
sank in and I was able to solve this 
problem as it applied to myself. Then 


I recognized the validity of the simple 
theory that two satisfied clients in the 
same business organization are of much 
more value than two satisfied clients 
divided between two organizations. As 
the number in an organization increases 
the results and benefits to the agent 
increase in mathematical progression. 

I found that I hit it off with technical 
men in the industrial world; that I could 
talk their language and they understood 
mine. As those people can pay for 
insurance if they want to buy it I de- 
cided to devote most of my sales ener- 
gies in their direction. 

Sells in Plants with Large Technical 

Staffs 

About three or four years ago I was 
having some experience with salary sav- 
ings plans. Naturally, this led to a 
number of interviews with management. 
Furthermore, I began to find that my 
real volume was coming from executives 
and others holding good positions in the 
industrial world. I decided that if I saw 
enough of those men my work would be- 
come more efficient. 


My plan was to select a company 
which employs a large technical staff. 
A lead to a keyman in a large manu- 


facturing firm gave me a good start as 
it developed a chain of prospects in a 
number of companies in the industrial 
world 


I talk to the management in terms of 


a life insurance bureau for the staff. 
F, Milmoe Brown 

F. Milmoe Brown of the Arthur V. 

Youngman agency, Mutual Benefit 

Life, New York City, who paid for 


$500,000 in past twelve months, is a 
graduate of Syracuse University, class | 
of ’24 majoring in economics. He} 
worked his way through. 
Upon graduation he joined the busi- 
ness staff of the Syracuse Post Stand- 
ard. Later, he went into business 
for himself. He entered the life in- 
surance field twelve years ago since 
which time he has only written six | 
persons whom he knew before becom- | 
ing an agent. In his contacts to in- | 
terest persons in estate programming 
he began to meet men holding techni- | 
positions—such as engineers, re- | 
search men, chemists and plant ex- 
Also, a few production ex- | 
ecutives. As a result his activities | 
began to be centered in factories, and | 
he now concentrates on ten industrial | 
plants which are in a small geograph- | 
ical area. In some of them, in addi- | 
tion to selling insurance, he has | 
helped the concerns set up war sav- | 
ings payroll plans. 


cal 


ecutives. 
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CONCENTRATING in a 





FEW INDUSTRIES 


By F. Milmoe Brown 
Arthur V. Youngman Agency, Mutual Benefit, New York 


by staff I mean executives, department 
heads, superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents, designers, research men, 
chemists and salesmen. In my _ initial 
approach to a new contact I take time 
to explain my method of operation with 
the man and his company. My sugges- 
tion is that there are a lot of important 
people in his plant, particularly in engi- 
neering, research and production who 
rarely come into contact with life in- 
surance men and, therefore, have not 
the opportunity to have their economic 
affairs and responsibilities to families ad- 
justed. The nature of their work is 


such that life men cannot usually ap- 
proach them during working hours un- 
der present conditions unless there is 
consent of the management. However, 
the principal key man naturally wants 
those associated with him in the plant 
to have adequate protection for their 
future. He is interested in having them 
learn about estate management, income 
budgeting, insurance which supplements 
Social Security benefits. It is not nec- 
essary to set up any plan on a big scale. 
The agent should be mainly interested 
in getting the management sold on him 
and on life insurance so as to start the 


Optional Spending Power 


(Continued from Page 80) 


sales suggestions for each of these four 
income groups. The agent must plan 
his sales talks carefully so as to make 
them appropriate to the financial prob- 
lems of the workers in each group—yes, 
in each occupation, for that matter. 

It is wise also to use simplified, stand- 
ardized life insurance programs, closely 
related to Social Security Survivorship 
Benefits. Obviously, both Social Secur- 
ity Benefits and life insurance income 
settlements should be explained to the 
worker and his wife in the simplest 
language, making efficient use of visual 
sales charts. At the same time, the un- 
derwriter must not overlook the value 
of motivation in closing the life insur- 
ance sale. 

Suggested Policies 

It is difficult to reduce such an expan- 
sive problem to a simple chart, but per- 
haps the following outline may be of 
some assistance to those underwriters 
who wish to revise their sales strategy 
and prospecting method to fit wartime 
conditions. 


Income 
Group 


Treble Duty Dollars 

Life insurance may be effectively pre- 
sented today as the purchase of “Treble- 
Duty Dollars”: 

(1) A large percentage of the new 
investments of many life insurance com- 
panies is applied to the purchase of 
Government bonds or the bonds of utili- 
ties and industries that are contributing 
directly to the National War Production 
effort. Consequently, the underwriter 
may make effective use of the idea that 
the purchaser of legal reserve life in- 


Suggested Theme of Sales Presentation 
(with variations to suit the individual prospect) 
B Personalized Program (with or without) Social Security 
C Standardized Program (with or without) Social Security 
D Standardized Program or Package Sale 
FE Package Sale or Simple Policy Sale 


surance in time of war is at the same 
time helping his Government to finance 
war production. 

(2) Many financial authorities in the 
country today see in these substantial 
increases in optional spending power 
a constant threat of inflationary trends, 
and are coming to regard the purchase 
of substantial amounts of life insurance 
by these workers as the country’s best 
single hedge against inflation. Hence, 
the more life insurance we sell, the 
greater security we are creating against 
the dangers of inflation. 

(3) And, finally, while every American 
citizen recognizes his primary responsi- 
ility to make his physical contribution, 
according to his ability, to the nation’s 
war effort, each of us has, also, a second- 
ary obligation—both to his nation, and 
to his family. 

Everyone recognizes that we are all 
living under greater hazards today than 
we do under normal peacetime condi- 


tions. We may or may not have enemy 
air raids or actual invasions. But we do 
Suggested 
Policies 


Olver: PL. 
OL. EP. or bid, 
O.1L., EP. Lor End. 

OL. cL 2.1. 


have thin rubber in our auto tires, tired 
workers driving home after long hours 
of strenuous labor and nervous strain, 
increased hazards in munitions produc- 
tion, the ever-present possibility of sabo- 
teurs—all these in addition to normal 
mortality hazards. 

Certainly this is no time for a work- 
er’s family to appeal to public charity 
in the event of the premature death of 
the worker as a result of wartime condi- 
tions. We need every available dollar for 
the production of airplanes, tanks, guns, 


a 


ball rolling with a few men. Later the 
agent can branch out. ‘ 


Some Do’s and Don'ts 
ad 


Here are a few “Do’s” and “Don'ts” | 
have learned from experience. 

It is first necessary to have a well 
organized, comprehensive, intelligent ap- 
proach to the purpose of life insurance 
and its proper place in the affairs of 
the men you expect to talk to. More 
than likely it will be built around jn. 
come insurance, bringing Social Security 
benefits and retirement income into the 
picture. 

Select a successful company in your 
community with a sizable staff of well 
paid people. 

If you do not already have a good 
contact well up in the organization, de. 
velop one and go to him with an intro- 
duction that will explain what you and 
your company will do. 

Don’t miss the opportunity of ex. 
plaining the survivorship benefits of So- 
cial Security to the management. Few 
people understand them and are still 
surprised to hear the whole story. Yoy 
might offer to talk to a meeting of their 
plant foremen and explain how much 
they mean. They are costing the com- 
pany a lot of money for which they get 
no credit unless the employes appreciate 
the extensiveness of the benefits. 

If their war bond payroll deduction 
plan isn’t going as well as it should, 
offer to help them with it. 

Once your plan gets rolling, be sure 
to pick your prospects carefully. Your 
prestige will be increased if you keep 
your service on the exclusive side. 

Obtain direct personal or telephone in- 
troductions as much as possible and fol- 
low them up without delay. 

Be prepared to work evenings and for 
this reason try to work with men in your 
home territory. 

Remember that each man you contact 
is an important link in your chain in the 
development of this group. 





and ships, with which to equip our grow- 
ing Army and Navy so that we can make 
certain of winning this war against auto- 
cracy, racial prejudice, and economic 
slavery. 

Have we not, therefore, as agents, an 
opportunity to appeal to the patriotism 
of our prospects with the thought that 
today every American’s second obliga- 
tion to his nation is to see to it that, in 
this of all times, his family will not be 
dependent upon the public, in the event 
of his premature death? 

Yes, our nation has made immeasur- 
able progress since the Declaration of 
Independence, and we as patriotic Amer- 
icans have a heritage that is well worth 
fighting for, even as our forefathers 
fought—to make us and keep us free. 

Heritage of Life Insurance 

Life insurance is worth “talking for,” 
today, as our predecessors talked for 
it in past decades through periods of 
wars, depressions and panics. We, too, 
have a heritage, and one that we may 
proudly bear, for we are the providers 
of financial security for the widows and 
children of the nation that we love. 

Perhaps it will not be easy to redirect 
our prospecting activities into the chan- 
nels of present day earnings. Perhaps 
we shall not find it easy to revise the 
sales methods and sales strategy in which 
we have become habit-bound. Perhaps 
the “objections” of war production work- 
ers may be different from those we have 
encountered with the prospects we have 
been accustomed to interview. 

But, after all, our cause is just, our 
business is justified by the vital services 
it renders, and our nation today needs 
us, more than ever, as salesmen of 
treble-duty dollars. Can we afford to 
hesitate to answer the call for increased 
hours of field-work, revised prospecting 
methods, improved sales technique an 
dramatic motivation toward closing the 
sale of these treble-duty dollars? Truly 
the hazards and changes called for in 
our business activities are small in com- 
parison to the sacrifices made at Pear 
Harbor, Bataan and Corregidor, the Cor- 


‘ral Sea and at Midway. 


Life Underwriters—let’s “Carry On!” 
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Over the years when the American 


nation was growing up to unity and 


wise gaining in strength and stability. 
Back in 1862, near the beginning of 

the War Between the States, the Company 

was chartered in Boston. That was the 


beginning of many years of service. 
g g 


In 1898, in the Spanish-American War, Dewey uttered the heroic 
words, “You may fire when ready, Gridley.” In these stirring years 
before the close of the century, the John Hancock took its place 


among the ten leading life insurance companies in the United States. 


Again in 1917 our country went to war. The following year the 


John Hancock reached the one billion dollar mark in insurance 


in force. 


Today the John Hancock has over five billion dollars of insurance 


in force and more than six million policyholders. Today John 


Hancock agents can look confidently into the future. 









—mubtyar J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





GUY W. COX, President 


greatness, the John Hancock was like- , 
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Details of 


$1,000,000 Case 


By J. Eugene Baker 
New York Life, St. Louis 


For several years, beginning in 1923, 
[ was scout master of a boy scout troop. 
During most of this period, there was 
in this troop an exceedingly bright lad 
who became senior patrol leader. 

He heirs of a very 
large submitting ideas, 
mostly by mail, as he has studied and 
traveled all over the world, finally an 
idea embodying $250,000 insurance struck 
his interest to the extent that he took 
it up with the trust company which 
handles his inheritance. In March, 1941, 
I was called over to the trust company, 


one of the 
and afier 


was 
estate 


together with another agent who knew 
this young man, for he had decided to 
go ahead with the $250,000. The trust 


officer afterwards almost bawled me out 
for not having made the suggestion for 
$2,500,000 instead of $250,000. 

The young man then left town and 
the $250,000 was delivered to the trust 
company where arrangements for pay- 
ing the premium had been made. 

In May, 1941, I wrote to him and sug- 
gested that he take the extra $100,000 
which we had ordered and in response 
he said he would consider the amount 
we had originally suggested if it would 
not be any trouble to him. So, with the 
help of my colleague, we got together 
applications and all forms necessary to 
submit the business to about fourteen 
companies and I hopped the train to see 
our man, working most of the time on 
organizing the applications so he could 
sign his name about fifty times without 
any trouble. 

When I reached his office he wasn’t 
too surprised to see me, although we had 
given him no warning that I was coming. 
He signed all the papers, I still not 


J. EB Eugene Baker 

J. Eugene Baker of St. Louis 
started with the Hes York Life twen- | 
ty years ago. Since that period he | 
has been a member of the Top Club | 
of the company about eleven times. | 
He made the Million Dollar Round | 
Table in 1937-8 and this year. eony 
| March he took on additional duties as | 
| agency organizer. | 


knowing how much he was going to take 
until it came down to the authority to 
have the trust company pay the pre- 
miums. He was going to sign the one 
for $2,500,000 without looking at it either 
until I called his attention to the fact 
that he should read that one and then 
he said that he had only a total of 
$1,000,000 in mind. Nothing could get 
him any higher so I managed, with some 
difficulty, to get enough of his time to 
have him examined by five doctors. 
The trust company was co-operative 
and did all it could to persuade our 
client, “ wire and otherwise, to make 








peace, til Wife Both 
Agents of N. Y. Life 


Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Henry are both 
agents of New York Life in Little Rock, 
Ark. She is a member of company’s 
$200,000 Club. They are full-time busi- 
ness partners; have joint secretary for 
keeping their records and files; and they 
largely work in smaller towns of the 





state. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry do not solicit 
together, but drive separate cars and 


travel in opposite directions, thus elimi- 
nating lost motion and making more con- 


tacts. 


J. EU 


it at least $2,000,000, which amount would 
and 


definitely not 


GENE 


cover his 


heritance taxes. 





Ashen-Brenner 


BAKER 


estate 






How George Vrionis Works 


on Irusts 


George S. Vrionis, Phoenix Mutual Life 
of New York, who has been giving a large 
number of talks on trusts, wills, estates and 
related subjects in New York and New 
Jersey, particularly before bar associations, 
was for twenty-two years in the trust and 
banking field. He was graduated in the 
class of 1927, American Institute of Bank- 
ing; served for two years on the New Jer- 
sey conunittee on trusts of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association; and he was a mem- 
ber of the Rutgers class of 1940 majoring 
in trusts. Also, he is a member of the edi- 
torial panel of the magazine, Trust and 
Estates, a journal of capital management. 

Mr. Vrionis is author of a yardstick re- 
view of wills and trusts, aimed for distri- 
bution among lawyers, and this material 
has been sent out by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
and Commerce Clearing House. For some 
time he was executive trust officer of the 
New Jersey Title & Guaranty Co. of Jer- 
sey City, 

For some years he has been advising law- 
yers how to prepare an inventory of testa- 
tors’ estates, where they are located, and 
who is familiar with them. His advice is 
to make a check in order to make the fol- 
lowing points clear: 

Whether testator has changed his mar- 

married, or 
he may have 


ital status—he have 
have obtained a divorce. 
become a widower; 
Whether any children have been born, 
adopted or have died since execution of 
have any minors become of age 
grand- 


may 


his will; 
and have married; 


in- 


or have any 


annual premium 


issued by 


B >< THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 60. 
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in the City of New York 


a member of the recently formed 


War Risk Pool 


Full Commission Paid to Soliciting Agents 
and Brokers 
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GEORGE S. VRIONIS 


children been born whom the testator 
wishes to mention; 

Whether testator has changed his resi- 
dence (domicile) from one state to an 


other; 
Whether testator has acquired real es- 


tate in another state(s); 

Whether the estate would be able to 
raise sufficient cash to pay taxes, debts 
and claims, administration expenses, le 
gal (your own) fees; if not, consult a 
competent trust officer or life under- 
writer; 

Whether there been drastic de- 
preciation in security (and other assets) 
values; beware of specific legacies and 
large cash gifts, which may drastically 
reduce or even extinguish the residuary 
intended for the testator’s primary bene- 
ficiaries; consider leaving the estate in 
proportional parts or provide that if the 
residuary estate falls below a stated 
amount the specific legacies are to abate 
proportionately even to the extent of 
complete cancellation; 

Whether testator is a member of a 
partnership (in which case his death 
may automatically dissolve such _ part: 
nership and require liquidation of his 


has 


interest) or a member of a close cor | 
consider the advisability and | 
“partnership | 
“stock | 


poration; 
advantages of a so-called 
liquidation trust agreement” or a 


purchase and sale trust agreement” re 
spectively—a competent trust officer or 





life underwriter will be glad to assist | 


you; just tell him the facts without men- 
tioning the name of the business or the 
parties concerned; 


Whether the personal, 


physical ot | 


financial status of any beneficiary has 


changed; 

Whether changes in the tax laws af- 
fect the testator’s estate; consider the 
making of gifts during life of testator 
and their effect on his estate plans— 
particularly his income tax status an 
the purchase of life insurance on tes- 
tator’s life by donees; 

Whether testator has mentioned bene- 
ficiaries or legatees who reside in for 


eign countries affected by the current | 


war. 
Make sure that no legatees or bene 
ficiaries are witnesses! 
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“Golden” Sale Tools for State Mutual Agents 


14 Karat Material that gets Actes results 


State Mutual’s sales promotion material is as new as tomorrow’s sunrise — fresh, 


vital, high powered, hard-hitting and INCOME PRODUCING. The most 


recent releases include: 
Vest Poached Rate Bask ee the handiest insurance sales tool 


ever invented... 


ecurily Presentation. «ea simple, sound, easily 


ful, colorful and dramatic. 


Sales Training Course... a practical program of study and 


sales technique in life underwriting. Four volumes. 


ee presentations that are clear, force- 


understood plan that opens the door to hundreds of interviews. 
These, and others soon to come, plus liberalized contracts, insurance for juveniles with the popular payor clause, per- 


fected Salary Allotment Plan and the addition of Fifteen and Twenty Year Term explain why STATE MUTUAL 
Agents are showing such consistent and steady gains. STATE MUTUAL IS AN OLD COMPANY STILL YOUNG 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
AMERICA’S 5th OLDEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Rugged at New Englands Rock Bound Coast 
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How 


al) 


another section of The Gold Book 
pear some current objections and 
the field force. After that part of The 
Gold Book went to press The Gold 
Book ran across some more interesting 
answers to objections which have proven 
effective in general agencies of two of 
the leading general agency offices of the 
Penn Mutual—Home Office agency, 
Philadelphia, Joseph H. Reese, general 
agent; and Pittsburgh agency, Kenneth 


W. Conrey, general agent. These ob- 
jections and answers follow: 
Suppose I’m called into the Army. Who 


cll pay the premuons? 

Answer by Richard P. Hart, Conrey 
agency: e 

Many of my clients are now serving 
in the Army and Navy, and these are 
the methods which they have used to 
keep their insurance in force. 

(a) Many of them have taken advantage of 
my suggestion to make regular monthly allot- 
ments to the Penn Mutual. This is the most 
painless method, and in most cases simply repre- 
sents the amount which would have normally 
been spent on cigarettes and beer. 

(b) Others have found it to be to their ad- 
vantage to use the discount which the company 
allows in paying their premiums ahead for a 
period of three to five ye 

(c) Other men felt that it would be to the 
family’s advantage to apply part of their de- 
pendency allotment towards the payment of their 
life insurance premiums. 

The policy contains a war clause, and tt 
wouldn't do me any good if I were killed 
overseas, and anyway I could then buy 
Government Insurance 

Answer by Richard P. Hart: 

Your policy will contain a war clause, 
but this does not mean a thing as long 
as you remain in the States and out of 
the Air Corps. The Penn Mutual is 
still meeting its obligations to the fami- 
lies of men whose deaths occur while in 
training in this country. If you look 
into the future from a practical point 
of view, I am sure that you will agree 
with me that there are many men we 
both know who will return at the con- 
clusion of this war with some minor or 
major disability. These men in most 
cases will return to their normal pur- 
suits and continue to look after their 
families, but unfortunately they will not 
again be in a position to satisfactorily 
meet the physical requirements. There- 
fore, isn’t it logical that while you are 
still here and remain in good health, 
that this is the time you should increase 
your ownership in life insurance? When 
you do enter the service, you can buy 
up to $10,000 worth of Government In- 
surance which is deducted from your 
pay, but remember this amount is not 
pavable to your beneficiary in one sum; 
it is payable over a long period of years 
and therefore the amount of income 
which this would produce is necessarily 
small. 

The cost of living has gone up, and what 
with the big increase in the new tax bill, 
I don’t know if I can keep up my present 
insurance commitments. 

Answer by Mr. Hart: 


Mr. Prospect, many men have found 






it necessary to increase their insurance 
program because they recognize that it 
would require more income for their 
family to live on now than was required 
several years ago. Also, their families 


would require more cash to clean up the 
necessary debts and particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the amount 
of Income Tax must be paid on 
their earnings up to the time of their 
death will take much more than in the 
ast. Therefore, if it is your desire to 


expenses, 


which 


assure the certainty that your family 
will remain on a solvent basis, isn’t some 
amount of sacrifice on your part a small 
price to pay for this? 

Things are too uncertain, I can afford 
to pay for new insurance now, but I know 
I won't be making the same high wages 
after the war, and I don’t like to start 
something I can’t keep up. 

Answer by Mr. Hart: 

Possibly, you are not familiar with the 
safety factors which this new policy 
would contain, as well as those safety 
factors which your present insurance 
contains. If you have been able to 
maintain your deposits for a period of 
two years or more, this contract would 
be sufficiently strong to maintain itself 
for a considerable period of time, and 
during this period your family would be 
protected just as though you were pay- 
ing premiums. You see, the deposits 
which you have made create an equity 
which can be applied in the event of 
financial duress for the continuation of 
the coverage. Naturally, the higher 
your premium deposit the longer this 
period of extension, and isn’t it good 
business, Mr. Prospect, that during the 
so-called seven years of plenty, we fill 
up our storehouses to provide for the 
seven years of famine? Because regard- 
less of whether your death occurs in 
good times or bad, your family will still 
require sufficient income to provide them 
with the necessities of life. 

I wouldn’t think of increasing my fixed 
obligations now in the face of the terrific 
increase of taxes. 

Answer by Bill 
agency: 

I appreciate your position and your 
frankness in bringing up that question. 
| know exactly what you are talking 
about because from time to time I have 
done some serious thinking about that 
same problem as it relates to my own 


Schauer, Conrey 


personal situation, but of late it has 
ceased to be a worry to me for this 
reason: There are so many things that 


I used to do that I now can’t do that 
when I add up the dollar value of those 
things it is far greater than the increase 
in taxation will be. For instance, just to 
give you a couple specific explanations, 
1 would have bought a new car this 
year; I can’t buy one, therefore, I have 
roughly $400 to $500 that I would have 
spent on an automobile. I used to send 
my family away for the summer and 
drive up to see them each weekend. 
I couldn't do that because it was neces- 
sary for me to conserve my tires. This 
is another $400 that I didn’t spend that 
I otherwise would have spent. Now 
there are just two things that have 
saved me in this year 1942 somewhere 
between $800 and $1,000, and there are 
scores of little things that increase that 
saving materially. 

Now I know that my income taxes are 
eoing up, but they are not going up a 
$1,000, and so for me the matter of 
whether or not I'll have that surplus 
money that I’m not spending on the 
things I used to, depends pretty much 
on how well I have committed myself 
to saving it, and that’s what you and I 
have been talking about this morning. 
I don’t know what it is in your situation 
that compares to my new car or my 
family’s vacation, but I know in every 
situation there are things like that, and 
whether or not you salvage those excess 
dollars depends, as in my case, on how 
carefully you plan to lay them away 
some place where they can’t be scattered 
to the four winds. 

Isn’t this plan that you and I have 
been discussing an ideal method of see- 
ing to it that you lay a part of that 
excess away for some time when you are 
apt to need it a great deal more than 
you do right now? 

Conditions are too uncertain to make 
any new commitments at this time. 

Answer ‘by Robert Mcllrath, Conrey 
agency: 

Conditions may be a little disturbing 
at this time, but in my twenty years of 


110 Case Writer, E. O. Bierbaum, 
Ex-Teacher 


Elmer O. Bierbaum, Cherokee, Iowa, 
Union Central Life, has had an average 
annual production he became a 
full-time insurance agent of 110 policies; 
$300,000 annual production. He does not 
specialize with any one group of people, 
nor is any policy his favorite, as he fits 
policies to individual circumstances and 
needs. Recently, however, since the 
farmers have been in more prosperous 
condition he has written more on them 
than formerly. 

In 1941 his policies on men were for 
31 farmers, 9 students, 6 salesmen, 5 
merchants, 3 engineers, and two policies 
each among attorneys, pharmacists, weld- 
ers and laborers. He wrote one policy 
each on a teacher, physician, veterinar- 
ian, patrolman, mechanic, construction 
foreman, newspaper man, trucker, avia- 
tion executive, baker, accountant. On 
women he wrote 9 housewives, 6 nurses, 
4 students, 3 teachers, 2 stenographers 
and one each on a photographer and a 
waitress. 

Plans were these: 20-Payment Life, 


since 


42; Paid-up at Ages 60 and 65, 19; Or- 
dinary life, 15; O. L. & Term, (Family 
Maintenance), 7; 30-Pay Life, 3. He 
wrote 8 Endowment Income, 5 Endow- 
ments, 1 Single Premium. In annuities 
he wrote 7 and there were 3 Term 
policies. 

Mr. Bierbaum was born on a farm at 
Griswold, Iowa; was educated at Iowa 
State College, Ames, and upon leaving 
school came to Cherokee to teach. Teach- 
ing experience was at Wilson High 
School, subjects being physics and chem- 
istry with some mathematics. He 
coached wrestling during years 1925-36. 

In May, 1929, he entered insurance 
on part-time basis. In 1936 he gave up 
teaching to be full time producer. 

Mr. Bierbaum uses various methods 
of prospecting, including circularization, 
cold canvass, endless chain, centers of 
influence and old policyholders. Age 
changes and birthdays are especially 
used to keep a flow of work across his 
desk. This gives him a system to fol- 
low. He finds systematic work essential 
to succeed. 


=— 


1942 Alibis of Prospects Are 
led by Penn Mutual Agents 


business experience I have never wit. 
nessed anything other than unsettled 
conditions. I have no reason to believe 
that they are going to be any different 
in the future, but there is one thing 
that I do know, that if you die your 
family is going to have to meet those 
unsettled conditions with little or no 
money, and there is also this fact, that 
one of the heaviest loads an old man 
can carry is an empty purse. 

If you do buy this insurance and you 
get in a tough spot financially, you are 
always in a position to take advantage 
of your paid-up insurance or cash values. 
(I generally overcome this objection by 
driving home the non-forfeiture values.) 

(1) Taxes are too high. (2) Food 
prices are up. (3) Am buying War Bonds. 
(4) What do I use for money? 


Answers by George 
Home Office agency: 


E. Speakman, 


1. Sure taxes are higher. Yet, if you 
die on December 17 your widow owes 
an 11% months’ tax bill, and since it is 
much higher than you have already 
counted on, you'd better make an addi- 
tion to your clean-up account. 

2. Food costs in the average house- 
hold have increased from $2 to $8 a 
month and no doubt your wife is experi- 
encing this too. In order to place Mrs. 
Prospect in the same purchasing power 
position which she enjoyed in your pro- 
gram which was set up last year, add to 
your program to take care of this. She 
is entitled to as much consideration dur- 
ing war time as you had for her in 1941, 

3. Of course you buy War Bonds. 
Take a 10% cut for the duration, but do 
90% of every other essential thing, If 
your insurance program is not 90% of 
what it normally should be, let’s get to 
it right now. 

4. You’re making no less than you 
made last year. Normally you would 
set up a reserve for a new car or finance 
the one you have. That’s out for the 
duration. There’s $18 you have to help 
you provide the above. Oh! Taxes 
will take some of it, and food some, and 
3onds—but they won’t take $18 a month. 
Ever hear of the A and B cards? Ever 
figure out how much less you are spend- 
ing on gas and oil? 

Things are too uncertain. I don’t know 
what is going to happen to my business, 
and I don’t know what is going to happen 
to me within the next year or two. 


Answer by Maurice R. Paltin, Home 
Office agency: 

I don’t like to be a crepe hanger or 
bring up unpleasant subjects, but if you 
want to talk about uncertainties, I am 
trying to safeguard you against som 
very definite uncertainties in your own 
life. 

Your family may lose your earning 
capacity by losing you. Some physical 
change can take place in yourself which 
could make it very uncertain as 0 
whether you could create additional Lite 
Insurance Income, and this would cer 
tainly make the future of your family 
very uncertain. 

Would it not be too bad if the uncer 
tainties that you are worrying about 
never happen and the uncertainties that 
I have mentioned do happen? 

So, right here we have quite a group 
of uncertainties and it seems like very 
good business and sound judgment, t 
eliminate as many of them as_ possible 
at this time when you are able to do 50 
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«Of The Times 








THe EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA announces four 


forward steps to enable its field men to meet the chal- 





lenge of these stirring times: 
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1. 


2. 


THE MULTIPLE PROTECTION POLICY 


An unusually flexible contract for the individual who is un- 
certain as to his future income. Provides maximum protection 
at minimum initial cost on a sliding scale premium basis. The 
insured can adjust premium increases to suit individual re- 
quirements after the contract is in force. 


THE PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE POLICY 


A remarkably low net cost policy, available in amounts of 
$5,000 or more, for men and women with assured incomes 
who seek a bigger dollar's worth of permanent life insurance 
protection in 1942. 


THE SEVENTY-FIVER 


The Package Sale policy for the lower income brackets... 
$75 per month to the beneficiary, or $75 per month retirement 
income to the insured, for $75 per year in premiums. 


NONMEDICAL INSURANCE 


Due to the rapidly growing shortage of doctors, and the in- 
creasing difficulties of transportation, nonmedical life insur- 
ance on standard plans is now available in amounts up to 
$4,500 to male applicants and unmarried women residing in 
towns of 25,000 population or less or in rural territory. 
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Two New York Chinese Agents 








LEE J. WAYE 


Two of the leading figures in New 
York’s Chinatown are James Yip Ty- 
pond and Lee J. Waye, whose firm, 
Typond & Lee, 40 Mott Street, repre- 
sents the United States Life. 

Mr. Typond was born in Brooklyn 
and his father came to this city from 
Canton, China, when 15 and has been 
here ever since. 

James Yip is a graduate of high school 
and of New York University where he 
majored in accounting and finance, got 
a degree of Bachelor of Science and 
played lacrosse. He went into the im- 
porting business as credit manager of 
one of the largest firms handling por- 
celain, Chinese antiques and novelties. 
Then he became a general insurance 
broker with office in the Woolworth 
Building. In 1936 he joined the United 
States Life. He is English secretary of 
the Chinese Relief committee. 

Lee J. Waye is the unofficial “Mayor 
of Chinatown.” In addition to his in- 
surance connection he has a number of 
activities, one of which is proprietor- 
ship of the new Chinese restaurant, 
which succeeded to the location of the 
old and famous Moneta’s in Mulberry 
Street. 

The Chinese population of the New 
York metropolitan area numbers 25,000, 
and of these 8,000 are in what is known 
as Chinatown, consisting of a few blocks 
near the Bowery, on streets branching 
out from Chatham Square. 

Insurance appeals to the Chinese from 
the compulsory savings standpoint. They 
prefer $5,000 Endowments so that when 
they are paid up they can return to 


Changing Sales Plan 
(Continued from Page 111) 

make a compromise sale because I 

couldn’t get consideration of the pension 

trust idea then. But we can frequent- 

ly make a good sale anyway—sometimes 


two—by using the pension trust idea as 
the approach and then selling something 





key-man indemnity, and where insur- 
ance is (or has been) written on a key- 
man who is known to be making head- 
way, possibly additional personal life 


insurance, through comparing the cor- 
poration’s estimate of his value to it, 
with his own to himself and his family. 
These are simple sales without legal 
technicalities and even busy men will 
find time to give the idea a hearing. 


JAMES YIP TYPOND 


China where their families are. Most of 
the Chinese in New York are from Can- 
ton; came here to make a career and 
enough money to support them when 
they return to their native lands. Nearly 
all the New York Chinese are: in the 
restaurant or laundry fields or in busi- 
nesses supplying those fields. 

At the present time life insurance pro- 
duction is in a lull because of the war. 
Many of the New York Chinese do not 
know where their families are because 
they are either in the Chinese army or 
have been forced to leave their homes 
as result of Japanese invasion. 





————— 


Agent Keeps Clients’ Bank Books 


Sidney L. Wolkenberg of the Chas. B. 
Knight Agency, Inc., Union Central Life, 
New York City, whose policies average 
$19,000, has two things in his office 
which are unusual. One is a collection 
of bank books for accounts which he 
has opened for clients who send him 
once a month, and on some occasions 
once a week, a portion of their pre- 
miums which he deposits and pays pre- 
mium later when due; and the other 
is a collection of pictures of children 
of clients which covers one side of a 
wall in his office. 

Mr. Wolkenberg got the bank book 
idea as he worked out programs with 
prospects and clients. 

In discussing the over-all income of 
the prospect and the amount of insur- 
ance he was carrying he would say: 
“The important thing for you to know 
is not how much life insurance you are 
carrying, but how much can you afford 
to take out of your income and put into 


life insurance. How much of your in- 
come can you turn into savable dol- 


Helps Keep Lapse Rate Down 


Included in the sale negotiations for 
the policy is the agreement by the client 
that he will permit Wolkenberg to open 
the bank account and a promise to make 
regular payments to Wolkenberg which 
he can bank to take care of the premi- 
ums. One client sends $800 a month. 
The smallest amount sent to Wolkenberg 
is $8 a month. 

“By this procedure,” said Mr. Wolken- 
berg to The Gold Book, “that deposit is 
recognized as a monthly must and a 











Substandard. 








SECOND FRONT 


The home front is the Second Front of this war. Upon 
the home front rests grave responsibilities, not the least of 
which is maintenance of our ideals. It- was in defense of 
these ideals that all our battle fronts were created. Among 
those ideals is economic independence. 


Fidelity has brought economic independence to the 
homes of thousands of its policyholders, through the “Income 
for Life” plan it originated in 1902. In the Fidelity sales 
kit, however, are included also Modified Life, Family In- 
come, Family Maintenance, Modified Inicome for Life, 
Disability Income, Term to 65, Juvenile, Standard and 


For sixty-four years Fidelity has been known as a 
friendly company—friendly to agents and_ policyholders 
alike. That friendliness is still serving on the home front. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 




















SIDNEY L. WOLKENBERG 


client will hesitate in making other ex- 
penditures until this most essential one 
is met. People who have their minds 
so constantly fixed on an insurance ob- 
ligation are not likely to lapse their poli- 
cies and that is one of the reasons for 
the low lapse rate on my business.” 

Wolkenberg is a graduate of the New 
York University School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, class of ’26. His 
first job was with an ice cream and 
bakers’ supply manufacturer. He had 
experience in the export and import 
field and in junior executive work. 

In 1933 when Herman Stark, his fath- 
er-in-law, was one of the leading agents 
of Union Central, Wolkenberg went with 
the Knight agency, and returned to New 
York University classes to study life 
insurance under James Elton Bragg. 

One of the first things he did with 
Union Central was to begin clipping 
birth announcements in the New York 
Times and then circularize the fathers, 
see them later and talk to them about 
providing the additional income which 
would be necessary because of the addi- 
tion to the family. Many of those cli- 
ents are now buying business and other 
kinds of insurance from him. In all 
cases he asks for the pictures of their 
children and that is the collection he 
has on his wall. 


Raymond W. Frank 


(Continued from Page 122) 





in making the right impression in inter- 
views, and that in presenting his selling 
talk he should also make a self-presenta- 
tion in printed format. His presentation 
of himself is an impressive booklet. On 
Page 1 appears his personal history, with 
some “firsts” listed in sequence. One 
caption reads: “Sixteen Years of De- 
pendable Life Insurance Counsel, 1925- 
1942.” A list of representative policy- 
holders follows, with their business 
connections. Next comes: honors re- 
ceived, reproduction of articles written 
about him; next, a page called, “Per- 
sonal Life Insurance Service.” Another 
page is headed, “Questions You Should 
Ask Yourself,” which begins with “Have 
you made your will?” Booklet also con- 
tains a completed Social Security chart. 
There is also some other data. 

In his writing of business insurance 
he has branched out through “nests.” 

“Once you get a foothold in an office 
or a factory that is a place to keep on 
visiting,” he said, “because one sale leads 
to another. As an endless chain of sell- 
i it is a natural for the insurance 
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ecause a man’s responsibilities 


are heaviest between these ages .. 


i -ilccanaiemmtaeee 


the AEtna Life, alert to the needs of 
the family man, now offers modernized 





DOUBLE PROTECTION to AGE 65 


cone Heretofore, double-dollar protection has been limited to a 
ple specific period. But now a man can have... at slightly 
tor . . . 

i more than the cost of an ordinary life policy... 
os double protection for his family until he reaches 6. 





An tna Life Check for $20,000 instead of $10,000. Or 




















ents ‘ a 
ith $10,000 instead of $5,000... Double dollars... Double 
” protection .... Double comfort and security for those who 
vith . . 
me look to the breadwinner for future independence. 
ork 
a . 
ich Thoughtful men select this plan for 
“ liberalized, low-cost family protection. 
all 
he 
Roscor H. Kerrer, General Agent K. A. LurHer & Co., General Agents 
: | 151 William Street - New York City 60 East 42nd Street - New York City 
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th 
: 
- G. V. Austin, General Agent L. D. Brant, General Agent ArTHUuR G. Derr, General Agent 
n 16 Court Street + Brooklyn 30 So. Broadway + Yonkers 1180 Raymond Blvd. - Newark 











ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY . HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Non - Occupational 
Policies 


vW 


The war has brought the need 
for almost a complete change 


in prospecting methods in the 





accident lines—has also brought 
to the fore new types of cover- 
age to fit war needs. Recog- 
nizing these trends the PRE- 
FERRED ACCIDENT recently 


announced the issuance of non- 


occupational policies. 


The PREFERRED  ACCI- 
DENT welcomes this oppor- 
tunity of helping wide-awake 
producers who are not afraid to 
talk accident insurance in their 
interviews. We have specialized 
in quality accident policies for 
preferred classes of risks for 56 
years and therefore can guaran- 
tee that you will find our line 
one of the easiest and most 
pleasant to sell. The rate of 
commission upon renewals is the 


same from year to year. 


Why not start off the Fall and 
Winter season by getting com- 
plete details and samples of our 
new non-occupational policies as 
well as circular matter descrip- 
commercial 
They'll be 


speedily furnished upon request. 


tive of our other 


accident policies? 


vW 


The 


PREFERRED 
ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN 
President 
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Using Motorbikes Instead of Car 


The Liberty National Life of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been concerned, as have 
all insurance companies, with the prob- 
lems attendant on shortage of tires and 


rationing of gasoline. This was par- 
ticularly true of the Liberty National 
because it does an Industrial business 


and many of its men have debits that 
cover rather wide territories. The im- 
portance of transportation could not be 
overlooked and the Liberty National 
studied all plans to conserve tires and 


gasoline. 
“With this in mind,” said President 
Frank P. Samtord to The Gold Book, 


‘we felt that we should thoroughly try 
out any motor transportation that would 
meet the situation. I knew of no better 
way to find out whether or not the 
motorbike would work than to buy one 
and use it myself. I], therefore, purchased 
one earlier in the year and I have found 
that on clear days it can be used and 
furnishes satisfactory transportation. 
“On being asked about it on one occa- 
sion, I said that by riding the motorbike 
I accomplished three distinct things. 
“First, definitely I was saving gasoline 
and tires; there are only two wheels 
on the ground and the amount of rubber 
in the tires is small. Apparently the 
tires will last a long time for mine, after 
several months of use, are showing very 
little if any wear. As far as gasoline 
is concerned, anyone gets a thrill out of 
driving into a filling station and having 
his tank filled for 13 cents. The tank 
actually holds one gallon of gasoline 


Frank P. Samford on his Motorbike 


and I get approximately ninety miles 
to the gallon. 

“Second, I get all the exercise of riding 
a horse and do it much cheaper than | 


Across the Cashier’s Desk 


By Christine Ludwig 
President Life Agency Cashiers Association of the U. S. and 
Canada; Cashier State Mutual Life, Chicago 


In Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
the definition of “cashier” is given as 
follows, and I quote: “One who has 
charge of money; a cash-keeper. In a 
banking institution, the cashier is the 
officer who superintends the books, pay- 
ments and receipts of the bank; he also 
signs or the notes and 
superintends all the transactions, under 


countersigns 


the order of the directors.” 

In defining the position and the duties 
of a cashier in an insurance agency 
I believe that the dictionary might have 
included all of the foregoing and also 
added several other qualifications which 
we shall discuss briefly herewith, always 
bearing in mind that we are discussing 
the cashier in an agency and not the 
cashier in the home office. 

The Cashier’s Desk 

To begin with, just what is the “cash- 
ier’s desk?” Is it a desk in the accepted 
sense—simply a piece of furniture in an 
office presided over by a person who 
supervises the work of the department ? 
Not at all! I like to think of the “cash- 
ier’s desk” as an influence, intangible 
perhaps but very positive; nevertheless, 
an influence that surrounds and_ per- 
vades the entire office; an influence which 
watches over the welfare of the mem- 
bers of the organization as well as the 
quality of the work that goes out from it. 

Anyone can sit at a desk and see that 
routine work goes out in correct fashion 
and on time, but I believe that a cashier 





CHRISTINE LUDWIG 


can and should do more than that, and, 
in my opinion, nothing expresses the 
four fundamentals of the ideal cashier 
better than the motto of The Life 
Agency Cashiers Association of the 
United States and Canada: “Education, 
Service, Cooperation, Fellowship.” 


Education 


Let us consider each one of these in 
the order listed: 
Despite the fact that education is the 





could by owning and feeding the afore 
said horse. It is just that rough fo, 
whether you realize it or not, a Dieyck 
has no springs except the springs in the 
seat and my motorbike is built on 4 
bicycle frame. This exercise js good 
for a man who spends most of his time 
in an office. 


Each Ride an Adventure 


“Third, there are two periods during 
the day when I forget my business and 
other worries for when I am riding back 
and forth to my office on this motorbike 
all my thoughts and attention are dj. 
rected to the manipulation of the ma. 
chine. This is a mental relaxation equal 
to golf or horseback riding or any other 
relaxation that takes your mind entirely 
off your business. Each ride is an ad- 
venture and your only thought is to ge 
where you are going safely. 

“T use the motorbike in going back 
and forth from my home to the office q 
distance of about three and one-hali 
miles. I also ride it about town in filling 
various appointments which I have, | 
is easy to handle and there is no parking 
problem. All in all, I have had a great 
time with it. My wife says that I am in 
my second childhood and_ possibly  th's 
is true. 

“A great many of our men have pur- 
chased motorbikes of various kinds and 
are saving their automobiles for the bad 
weather of the Winter. By using their 
automobiles sparingly during the Sun- 
mer months, they can lengthen the 
life of their tires and cars for a consid- 
erable period.” 


basis of all accurate knowledge, until 
recently less effort has been expended 
on the education of insurance cashiers 
than oh any other department of insur- 
ance work. Cashiers of the old school 
were obliged to acquire their knowledge 
of insurance business the hard way—by 
absorption of ideas and rulings and by 
a process of trial and error. I am not 
sure that this was not the most success- 
ful way at that because the things that 
one has to look up for one’s self are 
the things that one remembers best. 
But that method took time—vyears of it. 
Under more modern methods cashiers 
are trained in agency offices, many of 
them having started in to work in the 
offices as clerks and advanced through 
the various duties of the department. 
With more specialized knowledge re- 
quired as the business takes on more 
and more of the characteristics of a pro- 
fession, alert cashiers are devoting many 
hours outside the regular office hours 
to improving their technique through 
courses arranged for them, notably the 
Life Office Management series offered 
by the Life Insurance Research Bureau. 
It is inevitable that effort of this sort 
expended in the right direction cannot 
fail to improve the next objective, which 
is 
Service 

This is perhaps the most important 
attribute of the successful cashier for 
the reason that it extends not only to 
the insuring public but also to the sales 
organization in the office. With his ot 
her wide knowledge of all the details 
of all the branches of the insurance 
business the cashier is constantly called 
upon for advice by policyholders and 
salesman alike. Frequently, the policy- 
holder prefers to confer with the cashier 
for the reason that he knows that the 
cashier is in a position to give disin- 
terested advice and he knows that the 
cashier is always available and has at 
his finger’s end, if not his tongue’s end. 
all of the figures and other data required 
to solve the problem in hand. 

Incidentally, I believe that many cus- 
tomers do the salesman an_ injustice 
along these lines because now, more 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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Enlarging Concepts of Life 


By Adonai Meunier, 
Montreal 


Great- West 





conditions of life are poverty or 
i the abundance or lack of friends 
iony or despair which exists 
selves is the direct result of 
lividual philosophies. 
Ss ld our mental attitude be poor 


will correspond. 
generous and 
have lived in a mental atti- 
lance and prosperity, and 
necessary effort to real- 
ns our material life will 
correspond. When our 
mean and narrow every- 
happening to us is mean and nar- 
necessary to take 
our concept of 
we will find 


us. 


terial condition 
noble, 


ur thoughts be 








w. Therefore, it is 
lefinite steps to enlarge 
ping cheerful 

smile upon 

take a positive attitude 
find that life will return 
result. Most of the misfor- 
we apprehend never happen, 
and if we ceased fighting shadows and 
ed unnecessary worrying our minds 
free to take a positive attitude 
contacts. Success belongs 


we 


War iT¢ 
sitive 


nes that 


stop! 
topy 
would be 


in our daily 


i . | 

Adonai Meunier | 
Adonai Meunier, veteran French | 
ssenriga of the Great-West Life, 
the Company’s Montreal 1 
in 1924. Every year since then | 
he wd attained membership in the | 
President’s Club, to which only the 
Great-West Life’s top representatives | 
are eligible, holding many of the} 
club’s offices and successfully qualify- | 
ing for its Quarter Million Section | 
several times. Leader of his branch | 
on innumerable occasions, Mr. | 
Meunier has secured 100 applications 
for a total of $364,470 during the first | 
seven months ‘of this year. 





| 
| 
only to the open-minded, trustworthy 
man who can remember and carry out 
his past promises because they are hon- 


est promises. That man will be granted 


the confidence of his community and 
will inevitably realize prosperity. 
His Philosophy 
In selling life insurance positive atti- 
tude brings positive results. Since 1925 


I have not missed one week’s production, 


average being more than two sales 
a week. During the last seven months 
I have written more than a_ hundred 
applications. Reason for this has been 
Booklet Helps 
Raymond W. Frank, Caperton agency, 
State Mutual, Chicago, who in 1941 
nade the Million Dollar Round Table 
by paying for $1,391,173 representing &5 
lives and $68,431 in premiums, had 
eached $700,000 with 35 cases bv the 
end of the first six months of 1942. 


He sold his first policies when a sen‘or 


at University of Illinois where he was 
prominent politically and socially. That 
first policy was on the life of a jewelry 
ilesman of fraternity ae who later 
became district manage f his company 
in Chicago and “email ‘al that first 
contact led to many sales in the jewelry 
business. After leaving the University 


of Illinois he became a district agent in 

Freeport, Ill. where his father was a 
ntractor. Then he went to Chicago. 

Social pint Approach 

( ed on Social Se- 

the outset, and 

I that, by explaining Secial Se 
rity situation as it affects the employe 

as interested many heads of corpora- 

ns and plants as a means of finding 

it about the employes and_ getting 


to them. 
He believes that something more than 


the personality of the agent is necessary 
(Continued on Page 118) 


access 


Life, 


ADONAI MEUNIER 

a positive philosophy and following the 
maxim: “Do what you should. Don’t 
waste time in doing what you should not 
do.” 

There is always a life insurance mar- 
ket because there is ever present a need 
for money to pay living expenses. Main 
reason for life insurance will continue to 
be the protection of a widow, children 


and old age. When the millenium comes 
there will be no need for buying life 
insurance. Unfortunately, the millenium 
is a long way off, but life insurance pro- 
tection is always available if you can 
get it. 

To sum up, the recipe for success in 
life insurance selling is intensive study, 


confidence in your own ab lity, faith and 
respect for the company, continuous con- 
tact with policyholders and seeing that 
their insurance needs are _ furnished 
them, and a constant optimism which is 
the outgrowth of one’s experience in 
observing the magnificent performance 
r life insurance. Each agent must take 
as large a role in that performance as 
time and energy will permit, and the 
larger the role the greater the satisfac- 
tion to all concerned, including the 
community. 


1,000,000 Writer 


Kochne Pheto 
RAYMOND W. FRANK 








Sells $450,000 in Rural Field 


A. W. Tell, general agent, Union Cen- 
tral at Scottsbluff, Neb., went to work 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture after being graduated from 
University of Nebraska, majoring in 
agricultural engineering. He had work- 
ed his way through college. While with 
the Department of Agriculture he was 
sent to Scottsbluff to pioneer the field as 
county agricultural agent. After a year 
in this work he went into the potato 
growing and marketing business. 

As life insurance looked attractive he 
joined the Union Central, working in 
Western Nebraska. He began in August, 
1920, and during those years has aver- 
aged 100 to 125 cases a year, paying for 
about $450,000 annually. 

Doesn’t Specialize 

Mr. Tell doesn’t spec‘alize in any par- 
ticular type of risk, but uses a measur- 
ing rule: ability to pay and_ healthy 
enough to the examination. Most 
clients are farmers and business men. 
He decides on type of policy after talk- 
ing with the applicant and learning all 
about him and his situation. 

“I have always tried to place myself 
in the other fellow’s shoes and figure 
out what I would do if I had his family, 
his income, his problems. When I have 
the answer I can convince him what to 
do about life insurance.” 

Asked by The Gold Book where he 
gets his prospects he said: I read the 
local daily paper carefully each morn- 
ing before breakfast and scent life in- 
surance needs from items I find therein. 

“2. | have developed the habit of care- 
ful observation as I go along, and thus 
recognize situations where solution of 


pass 





A. W. TELL 


problems is through vehicle of life in- 
surance. 

“3. When I run out of prospects I lean 
on company’s circularization service and 
soon have another group on which to 
work 

“4. Tam in daily contact with my pol- 


them I 


icyholders. Through am con- 
stantly finding out about others who 


need life insurance. Locating prospects 
is in reality a sixth sense with insur- 
ance agents which simply takes time to 
develop and cultivate.” 


Writes Lawyers and Business Men 


When Helen Handy, of Chicago, Bruce 
Parsons agency, Mutual Benefit, got a 
$285,000 case soon after she started sell- 
ing life insurance twenty-one years ago 
she wondered why everybody didn’t go 
into a business where it was so easy to 
make an income quickly. The case had 
come from a personal family friend who 
wanted to see her get started right. It 
nearly ruifed her career at the begin- 
ning as she found the other cases did not 
fall into her lap without effort. S' 
managed to readjust herself to the vase 
ties and paid for a little more than 
$500,000 for her first year. Total amount 
of insurance written since then has been 
millions, and has been as high as $785,000 
in one year. Her average cases are large 
and she gets about twenty annually. 

Helen Handy is the Chicago - born 
daughter of the late James S. Handy, 
former president of the board of law 
examiners. Dr. Scott Harpole, life in- 
surance examiner and her cousin, di- 
rected her into life insurance selling 
after she had attended the University 
of Chicago, Business College, and less 
than a year acting as secretary to a 
patent attorney. Thinking of that first 
large case and its reaction on her as 
others did not follow, and having sold 
some other friends of the family and 
arriving at a stalemate in that direction, 
she decided on a cold canvass approach, 
electing to call on persons with whom 
she felt that she would find a common 
interest. Obvious answer seemed to be 
lawyers because her father was a law- 
yer and she knew the atmosphere. How- 
ever, instead she eventually picked archi- 
tects. 


“They were not primarily business 
men,” she said, “because | was then 
fearful of business men. They were 


artistic (which every woman thinks she 
is) and their type of work gave them 


time to listen to the story of a total 
stranger after she got in. Also—and 
important — they were then making 


money.” ’ 
As the years went by Miss Handy 





HELEN HANDY 


lost her fear of business men and also 
she began to be interested in lawyers 
as clients and as counselors of clients. 
At the present time she is writing many 
lawyers and business men. And in dis- 
cussing this angle she said: 

“Half of the thrill in the life insut- 
ance business is in changing one’s pros- 
pect list in order to conform to the 
times. For example: the architects with 
whom T started have come and gone, 
and their fortunes with them. The bust- 
ness of many of them is now negligible.” 

Several things about Miss Handy’s 
methods of operation are unique. For 
one thing she carries in her purse her 
own checkbook stubs to show a man 
what it costs to run a household. (In 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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BEFORE 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 





SALES OF $5000+ 






Home Life’s “Quality Program” Helps 






Conserve Income for Field Underwriters 


Never before has the word “conservation” meant so much to our national 


life. Its implication of time-saving, efficient direction of effort, and non- 


waste are today being realized in the results of Home Life’s Quality Program 
instituted in 1936. 


That program is bearing further fruit in its favorable effect on renewal 


compensation. New business lapse rate in Home Life for 1941 was the 


lowest in the Company’s 82-year history. Factors which have such a direct 


bearing upon compensation are indicated by these impressive gains: 






40% 
45% 
50% 
54% 
56% 
57% 
60% 








37.8% 





BEFORE 


1936 





QUARTERLY PREMIUMS 





1938 


A 50% increase in sales 
of $5,000 or over. 


Larger sales produce a larger 
volume from a given number of 
sources, The higher the aver- 
age policy sale, the higher the 
average commission. In 1941, six 
out of every ten policies written 
in Home Life were over $5,000 
—the average was $6,315. For 
five successive years (1937-1941) 
Home Life has, in this factor, 
led the field of American life 


insurance. 


Quarterly premium cases 
reduced 26%. 


Policies paid for on an annual 
or semi-annual basis are more 
profitable since they have a 
lower lapse record and reduce 
the Field Underwriter’s collec- 
tion activities to a minimum. 
Less than three out of ten Home 
Life policies written in 1941 
were paid for with a quarterly 
premium. 


Rate of sales doubled among 
the higher income group. 


The higher a prospect’s income, 
the greater his ability to pay 
premiums; and because his in- 
come permits him to enjoy con- 
sistent medical care and health- 
ful environment, the Field 
Underwriter stands less chance 
to waste effort and ability on 
rejected or rated-up cases. 


A 50% reduction in new 
business lapses. 


The Field Underwriter who ex- 
periences no lapses in first or 
second year business builds his 
future compensation in renew- 
als on the soundest foundation. 
Home Life’s Quality Program 
reduced new business lapses 
from 23% to the record-break- 


ing low of 11.7% in 1941. 


INCOMES $3000 + 
68% 











1936 1938 1941 


LAPSE RATIO 


+23.0% 
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Pe a 11.7% 
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Home Life’s patient, concentrated attention to conscientious client building 


through its Planned Estates service provides Field Underwriters with a 


practical means of eniphasizing Quality. Sound volume is the natural 


sequence to a “quality” program. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


JAMES A. FULTON, President 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON, Vice Pres. and Supt. of Agencies 
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Outstanding Book of 1942 


It’s “Problems of Lasting Peace” by 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson 


Many top executives believe that the 
book published in 1942 which will exert 
the most influence on world affairs is 
the one written by Herbert Hoover and 
Hugh Gibson, the diplomat who was the 
former President’s closest associate in 
Belgium in the first World War and who 
has continued that friendship ever since. 
The title of the book is “The Problems 
of Lasting Peace,” and it is printed by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

The book begins by outlining the 
movement of the seven dynamic forces 
in the 140 years before 1914 which 
brought on the first World War. These 
forces are economic nationalism, eco- 
nomic necessity, imperialism, age-old 
hates, punishment, revenge and general 
disorder. 

The authors tell how the League of 
Nations fell down, but they do not be- 
lieve the idea is dead. They feel that 
any structure of lasting peace must con- 
sist of two parts: first of which is the 
foundation of political, territorial, mili- 
tary, economic and ideological settle- 
ments necessary to restore order and 
recovery in the world; second, is the 
erection thereon of some instrumentality 
to preserve the peace. 

Define Personal Liberty 
“The world must now lay those foun- 


dations rightly or any superstructure to 
preserve peace will fail,” they say. 


The book is particularly strong in its 
definition of personal liberty. While it 
differs from time to time and from race 
to race there are two common denomi- 
nators. The first common denominator 
is the concept of the dignity of man 
and his personal rights. And, included 
in this concept, is that these rights are 
an endowment by the Creator and are 
inalienable by the state or any other 
domination. This concept came from 
two urges. One was from the demand 
of men for intellectual and spiritual 
freedom—free speech and free worship; 
and the second equally potent, was the 
demand of men for an economic free- 
dom in which they might choose their 
own callings, bargain for their own labor 
and reap and hold the rewards from 
their enterprise and efforts. 


The second common denominator is 
the political foundation of Government 
upon laws made by the people’s freely 
chosen representatives and not by any 
arbitrary power. This ideology of per- 
sonal liberty based its faith of progress 
in spiritual, intellectual and economic 
life upon the sum of individual accom- 
plishment, not of governmental action. 





Cashier’s Desk 


(Continued from Page 20) 


than ever before, the salesmen have the 
interests of the customer more at heart 
than do they have the idea of making 
a commission on a possible new sale. 

Be that is it may, the fact remains 
that the customer does like to discuss 
his problems with the cashier and for 
that reason he takes the time to make 
the trip to the agency office. 

And so over the cashier’s desk goes 
the assurance that sets at rest the mind 
of a man who has worried for weeks 
about how he is going to be able to con- 
tinue his policy in force during a tempo- 
rary lack of funds. Another customer 
who has been concerned lest the pro- 
tection under his policy be terminated 
when he joins other men in the service 
of the Army or the Navy or the Air 
Force leaves a friendly interview with 
the cashier with a sense of relief secure 
in the knowledge that his protection is 
safe, provided his premiums are covered 
by any one of several plans that have 
been worked out by the Government and 
the home offices for his benefit. These 
are just a few of the human interest 
stories that could be written in any 
agency office every day through contact 
with the cashier. 

In addition to personal interviews, the 
correspondence that flows over the cash- 
ier’s desk reveals constantly an oppor- 
tunity for service to beneficiaries as well 
as to the insureds themselves, and un- 
covers many leads for new business. And 
since service of this kind usually in- 
volves the sales organization as well as 
the cashier, we come to the next point 
in our discussion: 


Cooperation 


Not only to customers is the cashier 
constantly called up to give service. The 
members of the sales organization soon 
find that well-informed cashiers can be 
very helpful to them. They have prob- 
lems, too, and problems become only 
half as knotty if they can be discussed 
with some one who knows many of the 
answers. <A_ well-informed cashier is 
thoroughly familiar with company and 
underwriting practices and agents soon 
learn to know that they can get up-to- 
the-minute information from that source, 
without having to take the time of he 
general agent or manager. In fact, this 


is one of the many spots where the 
cashier can be of inestimable assistance 
to the general agent or manager. I be- 
lieve that one of the most important 
duties of a good cashier is to be so 
well-informed on all subjects connected 
with the office that he can pinch-hit, so 
to speak, for the general agent or man- 
ager when he is deeply concerned with 
other problems. 

And to be well-informed, one must 
have more than a working knowledge of 
the structure of a life insurance policy; 
must be fully conversant with the prac- 
tices not only of one’s own company 
but also of other companies, and in these 
days when the use of settlement options 
is so very popular one must have at 
least a general knowledge of insurance 
law and probate court regulations. 

In addition to serving the public and 
the sales organization, another import- 
ant duty of the cashier is to see that the 
machinery of the office is running 
smoothly at all times. A day in the 
cashier’s office of any agency would be 
a revelation to any agent or customer 
and in many instances to the general 
agent or manager himself. The duties 
performed by the members of the cash- 
ier’s department are legion and the 
volume of work turned out each day, 
particularly in the larger agencies, is 
not only surprising but might be ap- 
palling to many persons. The routine of 
the department must be well organized 
and properly coordinated in order to 
assure accuracy and despatch, both of 
which are required if a reputation for 
efficiency is to be maintained. By far, 
the major portion of the contracts be- 
tween the agency and the public passes 
through the cashier’s department; hence, 
the need for alertness on the part of 
each member of the organization. And 
finally : 

Fellowship 

Surely, in no other place in the world 
more than in an insurance office, is there 
need for the fine feeling of fellowship 
that should exist there: fellowship with 
one’s associates in the department, fel- 
lowship with the members of the sales 
group, fellowship with the policyholders 
and fellowship with the organizations 
of other companies. As long as life 
continues, we shall have human nature 
with all its idiosyncrasies because mental 
processes differ in nearly all individuals, 
and the cashier who sets an example of 
patience and tolerance finds it a simple 





matter to maintain an atmosphere of 
friendliness about him. 

There are many things in this life of 
ours that dollars cannot buy and one of 
these is the satisfaction gained from 
a realization that cashiers can be, and 


Insurance of a 


ie 
are, a very real influence for g00d | 
this business of ours that means . 
much to mankind throughout the world 
and the knowledge that by our effort 
we are helping it to endure and rise : 
even higher levels. . 


California Family 





The Samuel Baumanns an Insured Family Group 


The Samuel Baumann family, shown 
in the accompanying picture, reside on a 
300-acre mountain ranch at Oak Glenn, 
in the heart of San Bernardino County’s 
finest apple district. The group consists 
of Samuel Baumann, his wife, two 
daughters and three sons. Their beauti- 
ful home is built from natural granite 
taken from their own ranch. 

Some years ago Mr. Baumann was a 
teacher of languages in the Long Beach 
High School. His savings were invested 
in land in the Signal Hill district—and 
when oil was discovered there, many 
thousands of dollars poured into the 
family coffer. Other investments were 
made in the ensuing years, all of them 
promising; but in these ventures thou- 
sands of ‘dollars took wings, never to re- 
turn. 

Slightly more than three years ago 
Horace B. Blood, representing G. Camp- 
bell Janney Agency, Pacific Mutual Life, 
San Diego, and recently appointed resi- 


dent manager of the company in the 
Riverside District, came into contact with 
the Baumanns. He thoroughly convinced 
them that if they were to have a stable 
financial future, large sums must be in- 
vested in the safest of all investments, 
life insurance. 

Mr. Blood placed upon the life of Mr. 
Baumann a $10,000 Ten Year Endow- 
ment; upon the life of Mrs. Bauman a 
large Retirement Annuity which will 
mature with a livable income, at a 
time when it will be most needed. He 
also placed upon the life of each of the 
five children a $5,000 Ten-Year Endow- 
ment, Participating. This entire program 
will furnish, within the ten year period, 
either a lump sum of between $50,000 
and $55,000 or a very comfortable in- 
come for life. 

The annual premium invested with the 
Pacific Mutual Life through the agency 
of Mr. Blood is $5,110.90. In this pro- 
gram both protection for the family and 
assured income go hand in hand. 





Sold Million in Small Town 





LEWIS H. HALL 


Lewis H. Hall, general agent of George 
Washington Life, Elizabethtown, Ky, 
is a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

He was born on a 
Hardin County, Ky.; 
farm while going to school, and finished 
high school at Howe-Valley, Ky. 


small farm in 








worked on_ the | 


For four years he worked for Atlantic | 


& Pacific Tea Co., three of those years 
as store manager in Louisville. Return 
ing to his home county he started selling 


life insurance in August, 1932, and went | 


with the George Washington Life 
April, 1933. He paid for more that 
$100,000 his first year, continued to gall 
in volume, and in 1941 wrote $1,107,00. 


During that year his agency paid for | 


$3,040,000. 


Helen Handy 


(Continued from Page 122 





private life she is Mrs. Ralph E. James; § 
lives in Chicago’s Beverly Hills; and has} 
three sons, ages 13, 11 and 6.) Nearly) 


all of her appointments for closing sales 


interviews (after the program and rec’) 


ommendation are ready for presentation) 
are made from her office. 


not programmed. 


a 


° She_ hasn't | 
written more than fifteen cases that are 1 
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OUR ABSENTEES 


Service flags now appearing at home offices and 
branch headquarters show that many thousands 
of our associates in the field of life insurance are 
away at training camps or overseas. 


We cannot think too frequently of these good 
friends of ours and the sacrifices they are making. 
It will make an incalculable difference to the 
future of humanity as to how well they do their 
difficult job. 


We count on them absolutely, and here's a point 
to ponder.... 


THEY HAVE A RIGHT TO EXPECT US 

STAY-AT-HOMES TO CARRY ON OUR 

DUTIES MORE FAITHFULLY THAN 
EVER BEFORE 


a rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


SInauranr 
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Especially these days... 
a man needs a good meal 


IX PEACETIME, you owe it to your- 
self and your family to eat well- 
balanced, nourishing meals. In crit- 
ical times like these, it’s a patriotic 
duty. 

The food you eat is the fuel which 
your body turns into energy—the en- 
ergy needed for everything you do, 
physical or mental. 


Your food supplies your body with 
the materials which build it and keep 
it in repair. 

From your food, your body also 
gets the elements which help to pro- 
tect it from disease and keep it running 
smoothly. 


Everyone—desk worker, industrial 
worker, home worker—needs each 
day a varied selection of the right 
foods: milk, vegetables, fruits, eggs, 
meat or fish or poultry, cereals and 
breads, and fats. From these foods 
your body can obtain the nourish- 
ment it requires. Naturally, the 
amount of food you require varies 
with your activity. If your work is 
hard you can eat more of the foods 


high in energy value—bread, cereals, 
potatoes, fats, cheese and dried beans. 


Almost as vital as the right kind 
of food is the way the food is divided 
among the meals of the day. It takes 
satisfying, well-balanced breakfasts 
and nourishing lunches to supply you 
with enough energy to last until the 
next meal. Hasty, sketchy meals may 
let you down and result in unneces- 
sary fatigue and mental depression. 
In industrial plants, even your safety 
may depend on meals that maintain 
energy throughout working hours. 


Nourishing meals not only help 
you feel better—they help you do bet- 
ter work and do it more easily. Even 
your spirits improve and you get 
more fun from leisure hours. Better 
eating habits can also build up your 
resistance to the illnesses which may 
become more widespread in times of 
war. 


Housewives can do much to see 
that the members of their families 
get the nourishing meals they need. 
Where workers are on night shifts, it 
is important to arrange meals so that 
both the workers and the family have 
nutritious, satisfying meals at the 
right times. Try to arrange at least 
one meal so that the whole family 
may eat together. 


To help you select the right 
amounts of the right foods, Metro- 
politan will send you on request a 
free booklet, “Your Food—How Does 
It Rate For Health?” 


This advertisement is published in the in- 
terest of the National Nutrition Program of 
the Federal Security Administration. 
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Please send me a copy of your booklet, 102-U, 
“Your Food—How Does It Rate For Health?” 
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ican Magazine, Sept.; Parents’ Magazine, Sept.; © 

Redbook, Sept.; Woman’s Home Companion, | 

Sept.; Ladies’ Home Journal, Sept.; McCall's © 

Time Magazine, Aug. 31; Cosmopolitan, Sept.; Magazine, Sept.; Good Housekeeping, Sept.) | 

National Geographic Magazine, Sept.; Amer- Hygeia, Sept. A 
The total circulation of all these magazines is almost 29,000,000. 


The advertisement shown above is scheduled 
to appear in the following magazines: Satur- 
day Evening Post, Aug. 29; Collier’s, Aug. 29; 

















